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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS : 


=~^^~Sotheby 

FOUNDED 1744 W 


AUCTIONS 


Wednesday 27l h M ay 

at 1 1 am and 2.30 pm at Sotheby Beresford Adams, Booth Mansion, 

28-30 W atcrgate Street , Chester CH 1 2N A 

PRINTED BOOKS 

Including English and Continental Literature from the 1 5th to the 20th Century. 

Illustrated Catalogue £3 

viewing, previous Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Tuesday 26th May, 

9.30 am to 4.30 pm. 

Thursday 28th May 

at 11 am at Hodgson's Saleroom, Bloomfield Place, off New Bond Street. 
PRINTED BOOKS Catalogue 50p 

Monday 1st June 

at 10.30 am at Bloomfield Place, off New Bond Street 

VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS RELATING TO NATURAL 
HISTORY 

Including the working library on ‘Arachnids collected by Ernest Browning Esq., 
a fine collection of books mostly in Oerman on the Managment of Horses, a 
copy of Sir James Edward Smith’s The Botany of New Holland , 1793 hound with 13 
original drawings of Australian fauna and flora by a First Flora Fleet artist and 
numerous other fine colour plate books. 

Illustrated Catalogue £3 Catalogue £2. SO 
Soiheby Parke Bcrnet & Co., 34-35 New Bond Street, London W1A 2AA Telephone: (01)493 8080 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


Reference Books from 
ALAN WOFSY FINE ARTS 

*A Descriptive Bibliography of the Books Printed 
at the Ashendene Press, 1894-1935. 375 copies. 
0915346117 

*G. S. Tomkins on’s A Select Bibliography of the 
Principal Modern Presses, Public and Private, in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 1 ,000 copies. 0915346 0Q1 
‘Bibliography of the Golden Cockerel Press, 
1921-1949. 550 copies. 0915346036 
Bibliography of the Merrymount Press, 1893- 
1949. 500 copies. 0915346099 
bibliography of the Grabhorn Press, 1915-1956. 
500 copies. 0915346044 

The Books of WAD. A Bibliography of the Books - 
designed by W. A. Dwlgglns. 700 copies. 0913346265 
*Early Editions of Euclid’s Elements by Charles 
Thomas-Stanford: 316 copies. 091534629 X 
Idem. With an original leaf from the first edition 
of Euclid's Elements (E. Ratdolt, Venice, 1482). 
134 copies. 0915346303 

•Distributed In the UK by Dawson Publishing. 

150 Green St. San Francisco C A 941 11 

TLB114 


GENERAL VACANCIES 


FELLOWSHIPS 


RESEARCH ANALYST 

American radio station In Munich, RFE/RL, Inc., has vacancy 
for research analyst of Soviet cultural affairs. Position entails 
keeping abreast of current developments on Soviet cultural and 
literary scene, and, on short notice, writing In English concise 
analysis or events/trends for use by the twentyone broadcast 
service of RFE/RL. Candidates should have advanced degree/ 
equivalent experience in Russian/Soviet Literature. Fluent 
written and spoken English plus excellent knowledge of 
Russian required. Preferably good • reading knowledge of 
German and/or French and sound record in publications or 
Soviet cultural affairs. Remuneration not less than DM50,895 
per annum plus housing and other benefits. Candidates should 
sent curriculum vitae and list of published works to: 

Director of Personnel, RFE/RL, 
Ociilngen9lnuse 67, 8,000 Munich 12, 

. i • Germany. . ■ 


Cambridge University Library 

MUNBY 

FELLOWSHIP IN 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

1982-83 

Applications are Invited tar ttia 
above Fellowship, tenable for one 
year from 1 October 1982. The 
Fottowatifp la open to graduates of 
any age, experience ana nationality, 
and la Untied to a non-stipendiary 
Research or Visiting Fellowship at 
Darwfn Collects. The allpBnd will bo 
at Mgaoft The cJaMn^dato for 

' lift . • Ap^ecfoTnSnt bdmsde b f. 
30 September. . * ' 


FOR SALE S WANTED 


Further- particulars pra available 
from the Deputy Librarian. 
.University library. West Road, 
Cambridge, CBS 9blt. 


Deputy Librarian. 
Ibrary. WeM Road, 



PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 


FULL PROFESSOR 
OF ENGLISH 


century, 17th ; century or- 
Milton. Outstanding 
publications and, evidence of 
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LITERARY 



Ilkley 

Literature Festival '81 

Ten days packed with books and book people including: 

John Aihbery (USA), Fred Aekcntrom (Sweden), Iila Blair, 
Oeone Baker, Brian (Hover, Geoffrey Hill, Uidovic Kennedy, 
Fran Lendeiman, Magqui Magnusson, Dr. Colin McCabe, 
Alan Plater; Peter Redgrave, Janet Suzman. Robert 
Williamson and Gabriel Woolf, David Gaacolne. Gavin Ewart, 
MeJvyn Bragg, Cblln Welland, Penelope Shuttle. . 

Exhibition*, Book Fairs (new and antiquarian). Puppets. 
Residential Summer Schools. 

Write for Tull programme to: 

The Festival Office, Ilkley. W. Yorks. LS29 ADO, 


BOOKS PROM AM I II I CAi nr 1/1 

New York UgR uS t "ft 

A n‘«,r^f“ss:'r 

Twickenham. Mi. ufi 

POtTRY BOOM. PfeMMki 

asm 

TARA BOOK! LTD. SfrtcUfHM* 
ton. Recta. . " tfi 

lit AM 1 C WORLD, Cdotnj /m 
indie. Rare nod a d boaki Lm 
available; apedfy foKTlUuta 
Book*. S 3 Cofuiaughl Suttl. L» 
Oon Wl. Ih 

MIDDLB BAST backlhl tow P* 

' able. Books on end printed Wfe 
M.E. Please innd l.e.i.leHame. 

4QB61. . W 

BARBARA STONI, rMIdrait'thitli 
jllusi rated end art Mob. Adri 
Antlaua Market. 13 Qurrti 
London NWa. Tel: 01 - JU 
Open Tuae.-Mti, 
bought. matoauM t 


THE 9RBXNU8T FOBTWOHTIT. - IW 

old bwX. io Midi 

— WrtiUya Book*. Ecrff^ifijSM 


LBARNID, SelMtWC « 

MerWeil 

London. N.ljh Ol-wi 
A CATALOQl/Biof Pb 


ARCHIVISTS ~~ 

DURHAM CATHEDRAL LIBRARY 

The Dean, and Chapter of Durham wUh lo appoint a 
Cataloguer for pre-1801 printed bobks. The appointment Is for 
15 months. Salary, will be on the National University Scale IB 
! (£6,070-£8j925). 

' For further details apply to: 

The Administrator, • 

1 Chapter Office, 

. \ The College, 1 

Durham DHJ 3EH. 

Closfng date for applications ISthJune, 1981, 


CHINA. Japan, Certlrel 
lieu end rawMBiiae eve 


BIOaeiAPHYCVP. 


■M la a ten— m-v— 1 - ... 
Scotland. ' . 

CATALOGUES^ 

PBFA LON DON JUNE 
FAIRS CATALOGUE. 
All guaranteed 
whert falfsopM.Wil»» ' 
Qaorgn Lock* 

30 8aokvlllaSl Lon*» 
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[KING PENGUIN I 


A major new paperback series with a unique 
contemporary voice 


A CONFEDERACY OF DUNCES 

John Kennedy Toole 

‘I succumbed, stunned and seduced... it is a 
masterwork of comedy' 

— The New York Times 
The extraordinary story of a latterday 
.Don Quixote at war with the windmills of 
our time. 

Winner of the 1981 Pulitzer Prize for 
Fiction 

£2.60 (Simultaneous hardback edition 
Allen Lane £7.95) 


LABYRINTHS 

Jorge Luis Borges 

‘The most sheerly fascinating writer of 
modem times’ — Spectator 
An unforgettable collection of stories, 
essays and parables by the great South 
American writer. £2.60 




LAMB 

Bernard Mac Laverty 

'A first novel of integrity and power’ 

— The Times Literary Supplement 
A work of rare intensity unfolding with the 
inevitability of tragedy into a chilling image 
of misdirected love. £1.95 


1 1 


THE ORCHID TRILOGY 

Jocelyn Brooke 

‘Imaginatively ^unique... a great winter' 

' Elizabeth Bowen 
A beautifully-written kaleidoscope of 
• ipe^oriea that., moves freely between 
recollected autobibgraphyapd in yen ted 
: : ’■ •'narrative^ ■: ■ 

£2;95 (Simultaneous hardback edition 
Sidgwick & Jackson £9.96) ■. , 


THE VIRGIN IN THE GARDEN 

’ • ‘‘‘:j '.A.'S|.Byatt '• '' 

■ 'A very good book... large, complex, • : 
ambitiousw.-humming with energy' and 

ideas':— Iris Murdoch • i ■’ ’ 
A glittering, stylish nova that offers la deep' 
and powerful understanding of the human 
condition. £2.96 


HEIGHTS 

Zinoviev -yj :: ;!; ■ if : ^ 

■ bftiiy be[ thought - v- 

Xi ' Qf a&.a wp?k vital to; the continuity :of 1 . 

tradition of yoithire, ' 

: ^. -Swft.and Orwell; a^evast&tirig,, haunting > 

-;(, : ;>;.'V^qt^|'Of ^et'^ssia.,; X ; 

ddyiapublish^i by iffra BbdleyliHead 
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An Emblem (poem) 
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F. S. L. LYONS 
D. J. ENRIGHT 

Bruce Arnold: Orpen — Mirror to an Age “ 

The Decline of Science Fiction (poem) 

. 59t 

OSWYN MURRAY 
ANNE DUCHENE 
CAROL RUMENS 
FRANCES SPALDING 
WILLIAM BOYD 
T. J. BINYON 

Fiction 

Gore Vidal; Creation 

Anita Brookner: A Start in Life 

Keith Waterhouse: Mamie Muerins 

Paddy Kitchen: The Golden Veil 

Carolyn Slaughter: Dreams of the Kalahari 

Jeremy Sturrock: Murder Most Foul 

Annabel Laine: The Melancholy Virgin 

59M 

DONALD DAVIE 
C. H. SISSON 

aKc1& ! Fr " Ve ™ ~ ^ 

597 

LOUIS ALLEN 
LACHLAN MACKINNON 

0U U VWo " Vlde 

59S 

ANTHONY STORR 
PETER PARKER 

saL'a* p ‘ ychia,r ^ - The pr<,f '" i °”“ i 
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599 

JANET MORGAN 
JENNIFER UQLOW 

0(1 D«. h .y h FuT aPhS 01 Ch “ N ' ~ The Makln * 

Quentin Crisp: How to Become a Virgin 
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» rrivaie \^ase — an Annota 

of the Private Case Erotica CoUectlon In the British 
(Museum) Library 
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STEPHEN KOSS 
DAVID NOKES 
PETER PORTER 
PATRICIA CRAIG 
; STODDARD MARTIN 

Humphrey carpenter 

'V PRANCES SPALDING 


Commentary.'. 

f'***!, 1 Bu,b (The Vivian Beaumont Theater, New York) 
Hamlet ahealre RoyaJ, Stratford East) 

The Satyricon (Phoenix Theatre) . 


Ezra (New Half Moon Theatre) 

Somewhere More Central. (BBC Television) 


KATE FLINT 
ROBERT HALSBAND 


From Manet to Toulouse-Lautrec (Whitworth 
Art Gallery, Manchester) 

Visconti e U suo lavoro (Caslelio Sforzesco, Milan) , 
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Fiction 

Gareon Kanin: Smash 
Richard Condom The Entwining 
Arthur Herzog: Aries Rising 
Stephen Dixon: 14 Stories 
Carolyn Doty: A Day Late 
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The managerial millennium 


By Kenneth Minogue 
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JUDITH A. MERKLE: 

Management and Ideology 

The Legacy of the International Scien- 
tific Management Movement 


from one strand of the Tavlor move- and vigorous class: the managers, 
ment, is i nothing more (abstractly con- w h ose ru i e will initiate a millennium, 
stdered) than an exact application of Taylorism is thus given a central plnce 


Tlie Legacy of the International Scien- this principle, there are similar prob- in generating that tradition of thought, 
lific Management Movement lems as the stream of Taylorism feeds also indebted to Polish and Italian 

, i-jo-reirv of Csllfomia Press ^ nto the wider river of contemporary sources, whose most famous exponent 
25pp. Urn verity of Calltornia yre», managemo „ t t( . chni911ai Ta „| or S ied j, , he j araes Burnham of Thi tfmmg,- 

"*■ - . - hospital, winding hts watch, in 1915, rial Revolution. 

030037375 mJ allh ou^ iW <?' The second problem is whal to do 

Frederick Winslow Taylor was the SttZttEZSZSZ M ^l^'trScsml 


only some such crusading assault upon 
the self-protective devices workers had 
evolved to make their lives comfort- 
able would have had all of these 
results. The haired of Taylorism by 
most work-forces was partly a hatred of 
an exhausting speeding up of work 
from which the workers generally 
expected few benefits. But it was also a 
hatred of a process by which they lost 
control over what they were doing to a 


developed the principles of what they Taylor, it might well be thought, was an( i nBV ’ au : te em erEes with 1116 utilitarian forebears whom they 

called "Scientific Management". In the no Marx, no ideological fountainhead, c | a v of the lime she is content much resemble, were simple-minded 

pub Be mind, this movement was im- but an inspirational personality who with oVie-line out-downs lo the effect rationalists who believed that a man 

arined as men in white coats analysing merely gave new impetus to a familiar that lhe neu iralitv objectivity and had only to consult his reason to 

the movements of factoi^ workers with idea. suDDOsedlv scientific character of recognize the superiority of the new 


tnemovements of factory workere with idea. of 

stop-watches and noting down the Professor Merkle’s argument here is Taylorism actually conceals political 

results on clip-boards. The workers t ^ at t jj e bundle of more efficient and ideological objectives, what she 
.luted the very thought of it, fearing productive techniques promoted by means by this is simply that Taylor was 
any speeding wof, had^ often Taylor, Gantt, Frank and Lilian Gil- not merely supplying better means to 
become a comfortable routine of life, pgfl, ant j ^ rest was distinctive in other people's ends, but that he had 
In his Principles of Scientific Manage- ways w j,{ c h its claim to scientific stRtus ends of his own to promote. No doubt, 
fltfflf, l ay io r aesenoes an expen- conceals, it was hostile' to unionism and But what is important to recognize in 
ment in which a German worker, f orm 0 f cooperation with the the first place Is whal Taylor himself 
there called Schmidt, cooperates with labour force itself, since the techniques actually meant by the cluun. 
the system and becomes capable of of improvement were to be worked out ^ -• u 

k»ding forty;seven half-tons of p g above, by a new class of specially j s 

S L, « ft* J5ETO# ‘rained expert. It is the emergence of \{g 

»wrag e of twelve ha f-tons per day tWg new D f w hiie-coaled college 
whirfi was the prevailing average at boys on which p ro fessor Merkle lays 
Bethlehem Steel which Taylor was mc ^ t stress 

reorganizing. The real facts ot the case _ . ' . .. _ 

were obscure, but this kind of inspir- Sc,en ‘ l ^ c MaMgemenl I 

atonal story helped Taylor to break simplified the operations coproduction 

down resistance of both bosses and «««* a way ‘^‘he heritage of 

workers to his proposal, and early in skilled craftsmanship on which factor- 

the now century they became the focus ies had long depended was often 

of a national cult of efficiency. This cult completely destroyed. That the Taylo- 

soon spread to other countries, most tans crea ed a desert and called i 

notably to the Soviet Union. The productivity is perhaps the central Wf 

Bohheviks, who had earlier de- charge she lays i at the ' of I 4V 

oounced the whole idea as a form of movement Us effc ^ c ^ 

tapadous capitalist exploitation of the *eh. and “ hascaused, so the a gument 
wfkers tooK it lifi with all the enthu- HifiSj the alicnstion front industry 

sum' of men in P desperate circum- which has long been ascribed, wrongly. He meant by it two things which are 


lotners. took it up witn all me entnu- 1 T „ vJVj '""li , 

aum'of men in desperate circum- which has long been ascribed wrongly, He meant by it two thing- 
stances, and it lay behind the early to the ver ^ process of industry itself, both, up to a point, justif 
stack brigades in industry, and the Above all, Taylorism was explicitly u»Re of “scientific preva 
later system of Stakhanovfsm. It was propagated by its founder himself as a time. First, he aimed to rej 
touted by lhe French and the Ger- fi mental revolution" which codld solve knack and know-how wit 

BBBrbut had only a smalt and limited all the problems of society at the turn of principles. Second, his . — n — -v-s * — tv ■ — - - -- _ - - » 

effect on the British the century. Abundance would put an could help in achieving any purpose, a notably ambiguous passage, she dc- 

M is the aory Judith Merkle has end .Ip c| M . conflict. S«s;_ to tea 


and efficient technique pul before him. 
Hcncc the saguof Taylorian expansion 
became one of those melodramas in 
which progress is pitted against the 
forces of cameralism, reaction and 
superstition. The result was rather like 
Proust rewritten by Snmucl Smiles. 

In fact, of course. Taylorism was far 
from being the pure technical Improve- 
ment its supporters claimed. The work- 
ers certainly had to trade off leisure 
against the possibility of making more 
money on piece roles. The skillof the 
craftsman was replaced by a sequence 
of exercises fit for idiots. It was not 
merely that this led to boredom and 
fractiousness in the factories, but also 
thnl the loss of Skill was largely irrev- 
ersible, and American industry (espe- 
cially in the area of military techni- 
cians) suffers from It to this clay. And, 
especially when Taylorian methods 
were applied in (lie Soviet Union, the 
speeding up of work nnd the fulfilling 
of production norms were often 
achieved at Fearful cost to the capital 
equipment. 

It is hy focusing on ihcse consider n- 


both, up to a point, justified by the lions that Professor Merkle reduces the 
usage of “scientific" prevalent in his' science of theTaylorians to a form of 

. ' r: « In CUl If nnk DF nil »nUklL’« In iho 


. -trr w B UUilUL WUUUWV ,U- MftV V / - . , . . J II 

hhtwy of modem management. It is can 5erve any purpose). It stands on all 
Professor Merkle’s contention that, far fours with communism, nationalism,, 
from being merely a set of techniques fascism and the other forms of salva- 
ged at making factories, more effl- lion _ by social science which have 
dent. Taylorism was a fully fledged dominated our century. And, like all 
technocratic ideology- crusading for a ideologies; it lies at the service of a new 


losan. So far as Taylor ct)uld being' ‘falsified" when what she actual- 
»ne would benefit from his ly means is that it has recently been 
i consumer by abundance, discovered to have been faked. Simi- 
st by greater profits, and the larly, her view of politics is the ccm- 


don’t normally expect, but the illu- 
mination thus gained is merely a verbal 
illusion. No one ever doubted that 
conflict frequently occurs, but it trivial- 
izes politics to identify it with conflict. 

This central issue is best illuminated 
in Professor Merkle’s comparison of a 
managerial bureaucracy with an elec- 
tric can-opencr. The problem is: Is 
Taylorism merely the tool of efficiency 
it pretends to be7 Professor Merkle 
says It isn’t because it brings values 
other than mere serviceable efficiency 
in its train. It is. she says, like an elec- 
tric can-opener which only makes sense 
in terms of a modem style of life. She. 
remarks of the metaphorical electric 
can-opener that "such a tool, purch- 
ased at the price of extreme specializa- 
tion and n reduction of adaptability, 
makes a statement about the type of 
civilization in which it exists and ulti- 
mately, about the social values of (hat 
civilization", But does it? The can- 
opencr by itself tells us nothing except 
that the civilization used cans. How 
often, nnd in nssbcialion with whal 
values, cannot be known without other 
evidence. The word “ultimately”, of 
course, usually signals an argument 
that won’t quite come out right, and 
that scents to be the case here. Profes- 
sor Merkle has been misled by the 
current cliches in epistemology which 
are forever smoking out the values 
supposedly concealed behind claitfis to 
science, objectivity nnd neutrality. The 
simple point is that the idea of a tool is 
an abstraction, and that an organiza- 
tion of human beings serving ns a tool 
of efficiency is something even more 
remote from actuality: a metaphorical 
abstraction. Each ‘ of those human 
beings combining to compos?. the man- 
agerial bureaucracy has nis or her own 
thoughts, inclinations and ends, and 
hence there is always much more 
happening than merely the enhance- 
ment of efficient production. One may 
be neutral about many things without 
being neutral about everything. 
Taylorism certainly has, as Professor 
• Merkle argues, many of the character- 
istics of the American civilization of 


wuiaocrapc ideology- crusading for a 
Kjsqdety. As such, it has had deep;- 
“hijig ana often unrecognized effects 
00 roe way we live now. Taylor’s ideas 


worker by higher wages. And, as the mon one that politics happens whenev- 
history of the United Slates above all er people quarrel about power, or 
has shown, Taylor was absolutely status; This common view looks like ft 
right. AU these good things have discovery becaqse It allows us to dis- 
happened. Further, it seems likely that cover ‘’politics’’ in all sorts of places wfe 


often unrecognized effects 


itE? not teamed to worker, efficiency. 

W were the inspiration, for exam- ■ 

. Pte„ of personal self-development (is ' 

^Prosied in theories of positive think- 
and- they grew a political wiqg \ 

...Wen influenced. both the politics ana. ' . ,. ! . ' 

wTOre significantly) the administration 
• W Amenca and other countries. ) ' 

To combine. history With a. critical: '• 
equation is a : virtually impossible , . . 

is * persistent problem of 

> 2f5o t MerkSe’s • book that the . • ... . , . . 

a historical account Is . •' 

wen thrown to the winds in order to; : ' 

J ?2!°P • critical ‘ point. The' early 
are especially airecrioplfess; Ieav-' 

. y «e reader adrift without si gnposts . 

“ Jft® witor . takes, off ofi pne or ; 1 , 

sociological excursions. 

•^rtheless, Management and Ideal- : : •’ 

^^^“E^rientbook, apd Prof6|- ... . 


Skin and Television 


Outside, ftiewindingand unwlndingdance. 

Tonight the doudB drift like the terrible my floaters. 
The souls pf unfortunates who have swollen with tears 
To grey acres that dri ft over parched farmlands. 

Touch could tell a different story: 

Finger the seed with its waving corridors, 

! Its heaps of autumn leaves; the egg 
Beats ifealhers' and Cheeps in her hand. - . , , . . 

' And fhd outer dew lies over the grass like a doth,. 

; . . The fliie sheet! which all : the people tecolhe. - 

Hu. one shining cloth hung behind clouded windows. 

...Arfor myself, ilove the three ^ 

; - ' / Rabi-ttronchid glris hi Ihete.JtiqtlnquH . -j ! . -.X 
Its-a-Krtockbul nylon a nl forms, iny bwn skut 
Pulses wiih light beefttuo of Ihglr Capering raptures. 


• Merkle argues, many of the character- 
istics of the American civilization of 
the late nineteenth century when it was 
bom, and some of these came floating 
Into the factories on the wings of 
technique. But there are important 
distinctions to be drawn between the 
values which happen to accompany 
techniques^, aitd. .the valuep which a 
technique subserves. 

The actual political stance with 
which Taylorism was entangled was 
articulated by H. L. Gantt. ;He de- 
nounced current American practices as 
"the debating society theory of Gov- 
ernments” and went on to explain that 
it' meant deciding policy "not by de- 
monstrated facts out by opinions; not. 
according to the Jaws of physics, but by 
majority vote”. Gantt thought that . 
"Real democracy consists of ute oiga- . 
nization of human affairs in harmony 
with natural laws, so that each indi- 
vidual ihall have an, equal opportunity^ 
to function : at Jils - highest- possible ' 
capacity i . Until the people. content 

: to such ft change they will neyef attain' 

• ; to teal democracy.' It Is no wonder 
th^l such sqnplicities should have so 
. commended 1 themselves to the Bolshe- 
; viks apd lhe Fascists of (he early part of 
■ theeferitury.; .. 1 


Kie. manages : to Sustain iiet • '!• • . ' . : ,The ancients distrapled snakes by laying 

ll so tar as one can be entirely . \ j.’! • Sheepskin for them to glide ont our elders 

WhW ;ihat thesis is, ;Her last ^re dlB(rac(ed from their blank tombs 

By the phosphorescent stone fhat blurts out talcs 
’•! . 0f guiltless death. Admitted . . 

. • . That dandelion has granite dreams . - • 

, Of the soil it yellows from, tod' lhe light 
' CoaRo boating, day teid night, • 
t . . into the groy boplder dreaming of Influence, 

• - 1 ' President like the while moon; but (Ills dther 

i- r k,.:: ' . 1 Complex electrlcfti tissue pr rocks 'v v 

! ; ■ ! CUra back a nyion sex^limpse .. - ; . , 


ihit df iiti bolloW mflhocle that storer for ever - - J;r ’• s f 

Into jhe Invisible waterfall of ether ceateMf . , : : r 1 ■ . : ■ 

Raining In while picti^Malloveriu. > X'- '■;! 

k: ; ■■ / Peter Redgrove 


■ Tftylbr anfl his followers are little to 
'. the modern taste. They tack ^ubtlqtj 1 ; 

: thara’i no pbetry in them, or oven 
interesting, scandal; anfl for all their 
laeqloftical dout 'thoir manifestos itev- 
, ar mato the pulse fa« faster.! They. 

emerged unmistakably . from the 
> erfniest ktridn : dif A mencaii rational 
ism,- in which life, consists. Ui a succej- 
>}■ sitin' pfteiluttbhs loprobleiris, and the 
"• unheraic oiraahizauon .mqn is their 
• appropriate descendant. Further, it & all 
. ■ too easy to stretch them oh the rack of 
: moddfn . social science, r especially 
lor himself, ;who sufferod , fp®k 
it ms res and invented : bizprre 
Ihlnei Jp help him flea) With them; 
f" 
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the situation in which these vigorous 
and not entirely unimaginative men 
saw themselves and the problems they 
imagined they faced, she prefers to 
deploy an eclectic set of psychological 
and sociological theories to render 
them less opaque: the Protestant ethic, 
charisma, uic search for father figures, 
cravings for status and a battery of 
religious metaphors are among the 
devices pressed into service. 

Above all, they are seen as essential- 
ly middle-class. Professor Merkle ex- 
presses Taylor's vision of modem soci- 
ety as “split between two inimical 
classes, enviously quarrelling over the 
, share of a meager industrial out- 
put both are too avaricious to 
Increase”. The professional middle 
classes have the redemptive role 
of bringing peace and abundance.' 
But this statement of Taylor's 
view comes at the end of the book, 
and more commonly she takes a 
new class of parasites on the face of 
industry, insinuating themselves be- 
tween bosses and men, and creating as 
much harm as benefit. Many members 
of the movement had. like Taylor 
himself, been compelled to leave 
college and go to work in factories for 
lack of money. It is no doubt common 


for people to imagine, as Taylor and his 
followers seem to have done, that 
those above and those below them on 
some imagined social scale share de- 
plorable features, but the report of 
these imaginings cannot become the 
basis of a sociological explanation of a 
movement. In the United States, the 
“middle classes" are a remarkably 
fluid and unspecific class of people and 
thus no basis for a theory. This is 
enough by itself to render entirely null 
such cunous remarks as: “Perhaps 
because his neuroses were the neuroses 
of an era, or rather, of a class within 
that era. Taylor's personal solutions to 
the problems of order and control were 
successfully writ large on American 
society itself. " Sociopathology of this 
kind merely patronizes and diminishes 
people, while explaining nothing at all. 

Management and Ideology is, 


however, an interesting piece of work 
on a subject of central importance. 
And for British readers, it has an 
additional interest. Taylorism never 
really got off the ground in Britain 
because it was no match for the 
cunning of labour in fending off more 
efficient organization. Professor Merk- 
le recounts some familiar horrorstories 
of British workmen being imported 


with then machinery to the United 
States, only to be smartly sacked 
because they could not make it work 
profitably. She explains British imper- 
viousness to Taylorism by saying that 
“the antiquated class structure of Bri- 
tain, with its stress on the cult of the 
amateur for the upper classes, and: 
practical but humble expertise for the 
lower classes, proved to be n barrier to 
Taylorism". Her fundamental ex- 
planation however Is that “Without 
technocrats of uncertain social origins, 
there was no group whose greatest 
interest lay in the propagation of 
Scientific Management as a profes- 
sion”. The British industrial situation 
is thus seen as one in which manage- 
ment confronted labour without an 
intervening stratum of managerial ex- 
perts, ana this has led on to British 
management decline. Whatever one’s 
view of the cause may be, there's little 
doubt about the decline. There is thus 
an interesting and unresolved tension 
betwen Professor Merkle's account of 
the cost to Britain of resisting efficient 
management, and her general thesis 
that Taylorism is a nydra-headed 
monster, difficult to get rid of, and of 
doubtful benefit to the modem' 
world. 
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The strident scalpel 


By J. F, Watkins . 

RICHARD SELZER: 

Mortal Lessons 

216pp. Chatio and Windus. £8.50, 

Q 7011 2558 6 - 

Richard ■ Selzer is an American 
surgeon. His book is a collection of 
twenty-four pieces called ’‘essays", 
although they could .more accurately 
be called prose poems. In some he 
celebrates the liver, the stomach, the 
Kidneys, (he ureters, the bladder, the 
intestines, the. hair, and, briefly, the 
spleen; in others he tells anecdotes 
about some of his surgical experiences. 
The. last piece is . a , diatribe against 
pathologists, whom he hates, and 
whose activities he appears not. to 
understand— ra strange inadequacy in a 
. surgeon.. From the evidence presented 
i'in : this book. I frail Id diagnose his 
fonditiori as Stupor et Horror Cor- 


The stomach: “Belly dwells a 
prisoner, fed or starved as suits his 

{ anitor, at whose whim he is 
iludeeoned by leaden dumplings, or 
is with harshest horseradish seared.” 
Baldness: “O Scalp, Scalp, wilt 
thou not bleed, not scream from this 
murderous depilation? Behold, thou 
art scythed and give no sign save a 
silence from nape to brow." 

Dr Selzer is very different from the 
average surgeon, for whom a liver is a 
livef, and nothing more. In his percep- 
tion the liver has “The shape of Diana's 


success among readers conditioned by 
our best contemporary writers and by 
their inferior brethren in' the media to 
long for the stimulation Of representa- 
tions of violence and sexual activity. In 
these respects the book is very much a 
manifestation of the. decaying literary 
culture of our time. 

One anecdote stands out from all the 


im nape to brow." • ' Test, and is a small masterpiece, writ- 
is very different from the ! tn ’ presumably, while Selzer's ex- 
;eon, for whom a liver is a |j ai js ted Muse was asleep. In_ “Tilllm” 
thing more. In his percep- “ , de f nb «- simply, and without hys- 


helmet" and “weighs in at three to four 

f iounds." Most oftiis liver poem deals, 
airly accurately, with alcoholic cirrh- 
osis, and may-be at' help- to- worried 


terical extravagance, a minor opera- 
tion on a Jewish boy for an ingrowing 
toe-nail. The boy’s father, a devout, 
Orthodox survivor of Hitler’s mas- 


business men. He is surely wrong, 
however, when he says that the liver is 
turned to a “mass of fatty globules by a 
double martini.". At least, it is to be 
hoped that he is wrong. 

In the course of their careers medical 
practitioners see more horrors than the 


ss men. tie is surely wrong,' CTTl 
er, when he says that the liver is L n , e book had the Quality of tins one, 
to a “mass of fatty globules by a ** e “ er would have to be recognized as a 
martini." At least, it is to be )* Tlter °f first rank. One out of 

.a--. 1. ■ twpnfu.fniiric o h nharcnnva 


twenty-four is a higher score than most 
of us could achieve, so there is hope for 
him', if only he cap come to terms with 


i'ht : this book . I frail l<| diagnose' his Petitioners Me more horrors than the his Jacobean obsession with mortality 
fonditiotl as Stupor et Horror Cor- “ ymfl M ever €,r 5 a , ms 0f - Li p man y of .and decay. In strictly statistical terms 
. foris, complicated ,by Chronic Etfphu- hlscoUeagues, Selzer sees the wofld as the great majority of people will not 
. wn, and; aggravated, I suspect, by iL ’ hi ^ ■ ’ * nd have fo 'endure ,|Ke. horrible deaths 
- . diet loo fidm Walt Whitman . Th'omas • "L® artecdotefe describe, In detail, some delineated by Seller whose sensitive 

° or tint hdL The: 

details nm hnl nwhon. Mn *i_! '■ 1 


; J - .: • ports, complicated by Chronic Etfphu- 

':•.>?! . • and aggravated, I suspect, by si - 

.} Jr«T ' diet loo fichln Walt Whitman , Thomas • 

.e4V Carlyle, and thd kind of advertiser’s 

2 prose to be found m glbssy magazines. 

V.S® .There is no a reason why a man’s 

j ifp Muse should not be awakened just as 

effectively by the viscera as by sky- 
fi? t larks, hightinealps, Grecian urns, 

•» ■* T Whitsun, wedding?, and other com- 

-• - , moitplactes of' human experience. All 
iir'iH thal matte* 'Is frhet the Muse does 

; : . when she fa droused. Dr Selzer's Muse, 

F: li t for. much .of the, time, bellows straight- 

. 1 .■ . „! ’.forward bits of anatomical and clinical 
5 5 t' l v.j ■ •. ; information ^decked with every kind . 

of, O.terary excess: Ihe kidneys,, for 
A 1' -.1. ■ •! • • . ' • example, >ear s . . wilh > Napoleonic 

};•&* '■ .; 1 panache; . the tricompeed hat .of. jfie ' , 

,• , adrenal gland- ,Thls is inaccurafo. Th& 


— . — • ntuuic uus ucen warpea dy me awrui 

details 'are; accurate, but perhaps Wo things he has seen. ■ 
lovingly drawn.. There is a faint, un- — J ^ .. . • _•■' . ; 

Comfortable relish detectable In his' „ Ibis extraordinary book, although it 
story of the woman Who re-opene d her ' ^speratfes. Is not negligible . There, is 
abdomlqal incision in order to explore H ol f irl 8 “ Selz L er s httrary condition 
her own viscera; and in his accounts of u f ould n ° l have been cured by an 
amputations, and unsuccessful opera- "our s Coijsultation with.for example, 
lions for ■ cancer., One vignette de- .^ av,s or DrEiiot. Although those 
scribes a husband feeding his wife practihQriers are dead they 

through a gastrostomy tube. She is left behind text-books which can 
dying of a particularly unpleasant can- °J8T® at h®lpto the afflicted. Even 
cer of the neck Which has blocked her treatises;, of the late Dr Quillel'- 




kidneys! do not share .a: hit.' th^y have ; 

: one; each; Napoleon did not Wear his 
•hat with panache, and it was: not . 
lhrefe:COrnered. 1 Sdzer , s exuberance of 
, mind Has. beiniyed him. A^ few more, , 

. .dxaipple^ | .of ,r the . T s'tyfe ;mny . be qL 


dying of a particularly unpleasant can- al belpto the afflicted. Even 

cer oF the neck Which has blocked her l? e treatise, of the late Dr Quillet- 
oesophagus, but the intended effect, of S° yc ” . l W stl i l P* Yalue fo this. sort 
loying care somehow transforming and ■ of Mortal LesSons can pe recqm- 
al leveling , a horrible situation, 'does m , ended to medical students in search 
not come off. We have Only a harrow- of more dOloUrful acepunts- pf aiiatomy 
Ing account of a private anguish which . Jptindiil 1 the ; standard 


“ HIS UQMit'lt XMTtn IX UIMKiMil K eTiiuii. 

AND KA1TI1 IXFA1THKI. MAUI.' HIM FALSELY 

''The Plgott dibdcle”, as the official historians of The Times called it, rwki 
from die paper’s publication In 1887 of a series of articles on n Pamelllsm sad 
Crime which based their argument on a number of letters, purportedly wi«s 
by Charles Parnell. These letters proved that the Irish nationalist leader hdptd 
to plot the Phoenix Park murders in 1882. While ajudicial commission nw 


opposite. 


mg account or a private anguish which ■ ' • , E ,r. M«=;swjnuorq 

-should iipt.beseen by prying eyes. The- : !^ anu ? s ‘ be aVaLuablt source of 
reader is ' left with a feeling of 'guilt*: ' :f*Jts.- for the «tam|ners in the Cam- .: 
similar to the guilt which some, at least, 1 ■. oridge English Tnt>os F Members of the 
of the spectators must have when they:: public: Will ehjoy much of it, 

move away from a meSsv traffic tttrf... I but should be warned that it may drive 


.PpmographY- of ddath Is; as : .!." 
alluring, and as corrosive; af'eny Other- j 


aCiKSSBiicsas 



■■■ r . ' -‘ rr . TT* 

j tts a Social, Problem . bv^ 
Pratt (236pp.. Routlodge add 
iu), £11.95. 0 7100 0564 4} Is 
d st udy of the phenomenon of ' 


how filthy l 
.hqfreyetvt] 


. bfonati^isMry^ywig hi^ embattled ;, 
v skjn , v wodld’;not j.volpnWerrifor^rfo; 

• urtatiajathetiMdfiayliig 'cOuId ftblit-; 


, rid hifoqfbispfnk‘ seqidhij h£s illver> 

;■ VVj f-" ‘ ■/>.« ?;i 

ydmltirig of-! 'npr^gijanbyf'- 
‘what ?hduld be, ‘from thatsec^t sOft 
siiblimbst slippage oftthe mdorinEsr 


‘what shbuld be,' from.lh q ts eC? ej t sbff 
siiblimbst slippage oftthfrmdatingS^ 
•iuh'til the splashing or thB-iab'dibc 


r eufting -f] 
physical 


find :|dAg-ferm Jteos;® h ; _ 
q ken i; tp, . rehtoye ■■ t h4 condl-;; th 

In ->fADfjs . MliltdaM fa urirl' tn '' “‘* 


By Anthony Harris 

JOHN NAPIER i 
Hands . 

176pp> Allen and Unwip. £12.50. 
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Writing about a single, specialized 
subject, is difficult. The author must 
somehow satisfy his own expertise, 
and make at least some appeasing 
gestures to his peers in the discipline; 
yet he must also tough a common nerve 
within the animal he may know little 
about; the wider reading public. I 
approached Hands fearful of false wit 
and genuine bombast, or, worse, of 
finding Vet again a subject in which I 
delight badly mauled in p vain attempt 
to gain Wider appeal. But John Napier 
‘has succeeded both in Informing and in 
, being readably,. probably because, de- 
spite -.his.: urunatchable erudition, 
garpered from a lifetime's study of; the 
hand, he is folly aware that what we 
know is still Inadequate. 

v . Haiidy, then, is not a definitive book, 
jibrJg Jtflte fluff, his publishers seem to 
tlunk.lt is, With their Uhwdrfhy Hst of 
. auestiqns on the covfer: “Did you knpw 
-that. South' American Monkeys have 
flngerprfhts on theiritails?” It ls often a: 
provocative book,: in the 'very best 
Sen$e of forcing our. thought along new 
lines. For example, designers would te. 
well advised to read the section on 
^Prehensile Patterns . in Primates,' 
Htte Professor Napierolearly demOiis 
(rates, r. wjth specific rcfefonc& td' a 
> harid-q Aid isanddr, that many tooIf.dre 
lly designed ; with littfe know- 
tne hand’s capabilities, and-its, 
ajdieskesi; *_! .1 ; 1 . 

.j AnjatheT of the’bbbk's Strengths Is its 
description 'pf-the anatomy,' of' hands; 

1 ;i.cctoslbiy, this Lcorivincingly/ 
wt^MiShjes ith'e stniqtil(rql : links .Which 
fKft ■ H ' , mqn"hqnd' , hq!j "With primates.: 


size the hand’s antecedents and to- 
by conclude it to be pHmitiytrv# 
could equally well say that our jwrwcs 
system was primitive - arid be mis- 
taken. 

The author’s sure grip of 
also falters when he discusses the sofliJ 
implications of gesture, a tope ww 
covered by other writers, incnforng 
recently Desmond Morris in «"* 
watcher. Nor is his treatment of . to* 
edness" convincing. Primates, we ®* 
told on very shaky evidence, 
left-handed, though humans opt w 
the right. But the whole 
bilateral asymmetry In 
and behaviour, is one of me map 


Ihe .implications of sueh gaps in 
knowledge. If we cannot 
asymmetry - on the face of it 

simple ' developmental ^[W - 

though actually a very difficult o 
we should be 7 vdre carefiil I bdg 
applying behavioural theory 
ing Ampler primates toour cmf 

The book is well : illustrated;^ 
Excellent photographs pf fh ®'K is 
.action. : partipurarfy 
the attempt; tfyat to 

.shofr the fpW.ljffia. 
example, or, workmen, sQ as ' ^ 


^’^. -tedUce the' risk ofiMina taUaeedTtHe . 


_ ng to. suggest that 
. . . s hp a foifty is primitive' , 

hue ftt the samq rime.aisertitiajts'. 
rtfyai .^pld: iii, human' dyplutipri. The. 
'" te : cqjitrol - wf, ? pOSSe^ : ,is,.':.as . 
r points .out ; ^cjtmnly; a produ« 

' 1 i^tefoAbqiqnebannbt - 
same argumeptsfo epipha- 


1 sculpted with ,tne uaw ^ r 
. witlfa; few lines fohy'Jjhtt* ^aidleavf 
presumptuous,- of. There « e 
,othe> : readers ■ J^fpgt 

Usingand TfodlMakfng » ■ on 

: ml comileted 

•’Primate Hands and F 0 »U.n v 

mishbs : on iSSjflle ^ 

book. Svhjch brings fogetHfiri^ ^ 

threadsbfwhatAW WffSSi 


and desfonep, ® n r; *21' LThare i ! 
. pleisurefby -pto; W" ■: 

useful Ibibhographyv. .... ..-i . 



Looking to Parliament 


STEPHEN KOSS: 

The Rise and Fall of the Political Press 
In Britain 

Volume 1: The Nineteenth Century 
455nn. Hamish Hamilton. £20. 

0 24110561 7 

In Frederick Knight Hunt's The Fourth 
Estate, published in 1850, the author 
aimed that a country’s social progress 
and civil liberty could be Judged by the 
number of its newspapers. “When 
journals are numerous”, he wrote, 
“the people have power, intelligence, 
ID d wealth; where Journals are few, the . 
many are in reality mere slaves," If he . 
was right, there must indeed be good 
cause for anxiety today. A much con- 
tracted political press now has to com- 
pete for influence with radio and televi- 
sion, while journalistic freedom is 
threatened by an increasing tendency 
to monopoly in press ownership. At 
Jueh aitme a major historical study of 
the British political press could hardly , 
be more opportune, and the quality of 
Stephen Koss's first volume suggests • 
that the completed (two-volume) work 
may well become a classic, 

Though barely forty. Professor Koss 
already has an Impressive list of publi- 
cations to his name, and two biog- 
raphies- those of Sir John Brunner and 
A. G. Gardiner - have a direct rele- 
vance to his present subject. (Brunner 
wasa rich radical who, in the 1880s, put 
money into the Star and was, as a 
result, nicknamed “the Sfor-spangied 
Brunner". Oardlner appears towards 
the end of this volume taking over the 
editorship of tit# Dally News, but will 
feature more prominently in the next;) 
Koss has decided to begin where 
Arhtur Aspinall'a Politics and the Press 
left off, that Is to say in 1850, and the 
first volume takes us to the launching 
of Joseph Chamberlain's Tariff Re- 
form campaign in 1903. The story 
opens, therefore, with the final eman- 
ODfltion of the press through the 


dpation of. the press through the 
removal of discriminatory fiscal bur- 
dens, and ends with its popularization 
at the hands apove 'all, of Alfred 
ttarmsworth (soon to be Lord North- 
diffe). 

The author’s-technique Is chronolog- 
ical rather than thematic. He ia not one 
of thdse “historians” who disdain nar- 
rative and write about the, past in the 
manner of social scientists. Though he 
povldes plenty of. analysis and evalua- 
tion, he does so as be goes along, keep- 
ing ua constantly aware of the ticking 
clock. With a subject so large and dif- 
it is, of course, exceptionally hard 
to achieve narrative clarity, and there 
(re moments when the sheer accumula- 


tion of names - of papers, owners, . 
editors and contributors - becomes 
rather bewildering. But on the whole 
Koss succeeds in telling us-his complex 
story in a way that we can follow, and 
with proper reference to the general 

K olitical history of which it Is pari. 

loreover his writing, always shrewd 
and lively, is often witty as well. His 
view of personalities and institutions 
tends to be Irreverent, and he clearly 
sees no reason to make an exception in 
favour of the press. 

Wbat does he mean by the “political 
press” which, on his argument, once 
rose but has now fallen, or is falling? 
"Without attempting any precise defini- 
' tion, he suggests inat its chief charac- 
teristic was^a tacit acceptance of Parli- 
ament as the supremo political and 
social institution of the realm”. It was 
thus a by-product of the golden age of 
parliamentary government, when the 
political nation, much expanded 
though still restricted, was a natural 
forum, as it were, for serious political 
' controversy. There is enough trust in 
. this concept to justify the use that Koss 
is making of it, though he would be the 
first to admit - indeed, his book 
demonstrates - that it is only very 
roughly true. The British voting and 
newspaper-reading public during the 
second half of the nineteenth century 
was not all that different from the mass 
electorate and “admass” of today. The 
late Victorians had many other Inter- 
ests besides politics, and were capable 
of finding politics very boring. Even 
John Moriey could complain to W.T. 
Stead, in 1 88 1 , that an issue of the Pall 
Mall Gazette was “infinitely too stiff 
and crammed with politics"; and by the 
following decade, koss tells us, ‘ top- 
ranking parliamentarians, who had 
been used to receiving in the press the 
equivalent of the columns they filled in 
Hansard, were fortunate to secure 
abbreviated reports of their speeches". 

All the same, the press undoubtedly 
: umr far mnra orientated towards Dolf- 


was far more orientated towards poli- 
tics, and devoted far more of its space 
to Parliament, from the age of Palmer- 
ston to that of Lloyd George - even to 
that of Baldwin - than at any time since 
the Second World War (apart from a 
few isolated episodes such as the Suez 
crisis). But was It true, as Prince Albert 
said to Disraeli, that the country was 
“governed by newspapers"? On Koss's 
evidence,, it was not. As a general rule, 
the press seems to have followed-rather 
than led public opinion, and its influ- 
ence upon politicians to have derived 
more from its receptiveness , to the 
public than from any force inhereht in 
Itself. During the period of Liberal 
ascendancy, the press was mainly Lib- 


By John Grigg 

eral; when the country went Conserva- 
tive in 1 874, the bulk or the metropoli- 
tan press went Conservative; at the end 
of Ihe century, when Unionism was 
predominant, the press was over- 
whelmingly Unionist. Such influence as | 
newspapers could have upon public ' 
opinion was more likely to be exerted i 
through the dissemination of news than < 
by any process of editorial advocacy, i 
The Times did not dare to oppose the i 
Crimean War nt the outset, but the 
dispatches which It published from its 
correspondent William Howard Rus- 
sell “turned a mood of euphoria into 
one of disillusionment". It was on the 
strength of these dispatches that 
Abraham Lincoln said - appropriately 
epough, to Russell “The London Times 
Is one of the greatest powers in the 
world; in fact, I don’t know anything 
which has more power, except perhaps 
the Mississippi". 

Politicians naturally lend to flatter 
newspapermen, because it suits them 
to have plenty of favourable attention 
from the press. Newspapermen tend to 
make up to political leaders, partly 
because they are attracted by the 
glamour of office, and portly because 
they hope to obtain exclusive informa- 
tion. Ideally, the two fraternities 
should have much to tin with each 
other, while preserving a certain wan- 
ness and distance. The outstanding 
press figure during l lie period covered 
in this volume was John Thaddeus 
Delane, editor of The Times for thirty- 
six years (from 1841 until his deBlh in 
1877). Like C.P. Scott, perhaps the 
greatest figure of the next period, he 
became editor in his twenties - as a 
result of family connection. Delane was 
a good picker of men, but above all he 
knew how to maintain his own essential 
independence, and wilh it that of his 
paper. Though he was on close terms 
wilh some political leaders, notably 
Palmerston, he was always capable of 
biting the hand that fed him; and when, 
in 1861, Palmerston offered him Ihe 
post of permanent under-secretary at 
the War Office, he refused it. Another 
friend was Disraeli, byt The Times did 
not support him during his first pre- 
' mlership, and during his second backed 
him only up to a point, turning against 
him and supporting Gladstone on the 
issue' of Turkish atrocities. . . 


independence of The Times was further 
emphasized by the fact thut its prop- 
rietor, John Waller, did not, unlike 
several other newspaper owners, 
accept a title from Ihe State. Towards 
the end of the century the number of 
“honours” for Ihe press increased, and 
in Koss's next volume the proliferation 
will be even more marked. (Always an 
unhealthy symptom, it is sadly in evi- 
dence again today.) 

What happened to The Times in the 
years following the death of Delane 
shows, per hup belter than anything 
else, how much newspapers depended - 
as to a large extent they always will 


had a stronger institutional position 
than The Times, yet Its reputation 
plummeted. Dclane’s immediate suc- 
cessor, Thomas Chenery, was a scho- 
larly man, fluent in Arabic, but not a 
man of the world and without flair. 
Disraeli asked if he was “versed In 
social diplomacy like Mr. Delane", ami 
it was soon apparent that lie was not. 
He did not Inst long, however, and was 
succeeded by G. u. Buckle, another 
scholar, under whom the worst mistake 
in the history of The Times (wilh the 
possible exception of its appeasoment 
policy in the 1930s) was committed, 
This was the publication, in 1887, of 
nrticlcs designed to implicate Parnell in 
■the Phoenix Park murders - articles 
based on letters that, had been bought 
by the paper, one of which was repro- 
duced in facsimile. Parnell denied the 
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An Emblem 

. Someone haB- nailed a lucky hdrac-ahoe 
beside my door -while l was. out — . . 

or ia It a loop of rubber? No: 

lit’a in two sections. They glide aboiit, 

• silently undulating! two 
slugs in a circle* tail to snout, •. 

TlWenda llnk upi it’s a shiny quoit , 

of Hpplfog alug-flesh, tWck as^a snake, - , . 

’ lJquorice-Dlack against the white 

paliifs a pair of wetly-nak- . 

- ed tubes.,11 doesn’t' seem .■ V : 

to watch what kin<l of love they’ll make. . , . , . i 

Bul l who coUid re8i8l? I'H compromise ' 1 i :■ . 

1 ■* arid' give (hem a HI tie time alteie ■ 

■ii-.to* nurtie each otiiqr, slide and ooze s • 

1 into cohjtinislion qn their own . . • V 

V ^ Surely tBe^ra expert, ..yrifh.iHdi WW ; , 

' each a ''complete erogenous zone . ‘ • ! " , ■ " 

' self-liii>r)cd(lngi' swpHhig . . i. :• . . !V v ! 

/l and boneless uridek grainy 8 ® n - , ' ■ v . , , ■ 

! Ten minuted, then, for them to writhe ., -i ... 

. Tn^pHvacy, .to slither In- ■ ' ;■ , " V . ^ -\.y 

, : toposition, to arrange each 1! lw . .. ;i . ‘ . 

; tapered boBo-pipe' around Hs-iwin,. .. . . . 1 .. . •' : 

-And what. ft pretfy coupling. I nndi •• •■• ■: 

.They’re swpging from^ llte W0 V tppB ' . ! > . 

of Wiicii spun pui ef their combined . . . 1 ; 

.'■Vmitcus ifod, anchored at the iop f . /•*• r 1 J. 

5 It letB: them dangle, Intertwined, , . . ' ; . ' • • 

■ V fotittally 'perfect)' Jljco some embjeiiii . ’ ‘ , 

heraldic sorbents colled ih a (frUt< : „• .. ; 

f- Butinst in oase thelj, pose 8CeiT1 i; 

7 Fleur Adcock 


duced hi facsimile. Parnell denied the 
chaige and in due course was dramati- 
cally vindicated, when the letters 
turned out to be forgeries. The whole 
affair cost The Times more than 
£200,000 in money, and the cost in 
reputation was incalculable. It is hard 
to believe that such a thing could ever 
have occurred under Delane’s edi- 
torship. 

During the Victorian period the 
overlap between journalism and Ihe 
House of Commons was greater than it 


is today. Robert Lowe combined being 
a leader-writer for The Times wiin 
being a very active MP. Indeed, at one 
stage of his career he was contributing 
regularly to the paper while serving ns a 
minister. John Walter (the Third) sat in 
the House of Commons as Member for 
Nottingham, and later for Berkshire. 
Sir George Ncwncs, a key figure ih 
British press history, was an MP for ten 
years. C.P. Scott got into Parliament in 
1895, after three unsuccessful 
attempts. John Moriey, Henry 
Labnuchere and T.P. O’Connor were 
among others who were prominent in 
both spheres simultaneously. Alfred 
Hnrmsworth, however, stood for Par- 
. liament as a young man (at Port- 
smouth), only to be humiliatingly def- 
eated. "The self-styled tribune of the 
‘ordinary man' finished in third place, 
behind two Gladstonlau Liberals, at a 
time when the forces of Gladstonian- 
ism were elsewhere in retreat.” Koss 
suggests that his reverse may have hurt 
his vanity more titan he cared to admit, 
.and so m some measure have deter- 
mined his later attitude towards the 
traditional political establishment. 

Thu hook Is full of amusing touches 
and curious derails. Who would have 
imugined, fur instance, that in the 1 865 
general election Ihe Dally T elegraph 

S ave ardent support to a Christian 
ocinlist standing at Lambeth? (Unlike 
Mr Ted Knight, he won - though 
nominally as a Liberal - and the 
Telegraph applauded his victory as an 
assertion of mcprinciple of "men and 
not money"). Twelve years later tlte 
1 Telegraphs proprietor, Edward Law- 
. son, had a punen-up with Labouchere 
on the steps of the Beefsteak Club, 

I because Lawson hqd deserted Glad- 
stone on ihe Turkish atrocities issue 
and was being venomously attacked for 
doing so by Labouchere in Truth. 
Relations between some lop news- 
i papermen may nowadays be equally 
! uncordial,- but they seem reluctant to 
i express themselves so robustly. 


It was typical of Delane to say, early 
in his career, that be did hot like being 
flattered by Disraeli, except that it 
pleased him that Disraeli thought him 
of sufficient importance to be worth 
flattering. It was equally typical of him 
that he was “one of the few notables’’ 
who refused to sit for the cartoonist of 
Vanity Fair, During his editorship the 


Why Viet Nam? 

Prelude to America's Albatross 
ARCHIMEDES L.A. PATTI 

Only after U.S. troops were finally withdrawn from • 

Viet Mam in March .1973 has It bean possible for the 
author to reveal for iha first time why and how the Uni led 
, States, through a series of miscalculations and ill-advised 
actiona, slipped Into Ihe VibL Nam quagmire, 700 pp. £11. M 

The Death and Letters of 
Alice James 

Selected Correspondence 

Edited, with a Biographical Essay, by 

RUTH BERNARD YEAZELL 

In the first part of The Deqlh and Letters of Alice : 

James. Ruth Yeazell tells the compelling story of Alice's 
"mortal oaraer” and her relationship- with her brilliant 
famjly. In the second part Alice speaks in her own, para- 
doxical voice, through a selection of her letters,. most of . 
whicl) have never before beep published. ; 300 pjf r £6,95. 



Jouriieys to Selfhood 

, i/ Hegel and Kierkegaard , .• .! :• ' , . [ , 

taylor v . vT.- V ; : i (• =• '.‘Vf . : .'f 

.Taylor probes the yarioue shapes of consalpifoifoBB . 
and forms of life plotted in. Hagel ■a , ‘.atatiQiia of; the why” , . 
and Kierkegaard's “stages - on Ufa's way,’ ‘ arid relates 
: iham tgldomlnant tendencias jn Western philosophy. ;• ■ 

■ '3M jjilgM; meo clolli ifl.23iK}j>ilr ( ' 
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The artist as onlooker 


By F.S.L. Lyons 
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BRUCE ARNOLD: 

Orpen 

Mirror to an Age 

448pp. 'Cape. £16. 

0 224 Q1581 8 

To rescue an artist, any artist, from 
oblivion is a difficult undertaking and 
when the oblivion is In a measure 
self-inflicted the task is harder still. 
Oblivion may seem a harsh term to use 
of William Orpen who, when he died in 
1931 in his fifty-third year (apparently 
from alcoholic poisoning on top of 
other illnesses), was the most fashion- 
able, and the wealthiest; i portrait- 
painter of 1 his day. But this success, 
which came to him in his final decade, 
was precisely the kind from which, 
posterity averts its embarrassed gaze.' 
There was, therefore, a job of renabi- 
. Illation to be done and in Orpen: 
Mirror to an Age Bruce Arnold' has 
addressed himself to it with immense 

energy apd; verve;; . .. ; . . 

; * -He, brings many, gifts ! to the work. 

. Himself a man of several careers - art 
. historian,, novelist, political journalist 
: ~ he. 'is well-equipped, fo understand 
bqth the many-sidedness, of Orpen and 
. ■ Jh®' loneliness and unhappiness which 
; fu8 fragmented personality eventually 
eaused^;- him; Mr Arnold knows the 
: period Intimately, has made a thor- 
ough study not only of . Omen’s paint- 
; Ing but of that of hfs .chief contempor- 
aries and writes ah assured and beaud-i 
, fully uncluttered prose. His book U 
; Admirably, organized pn^ while the 
■ tone u intended to be persuasive it is 
. never stridently, so, ;He L docs not take 
the reader by the lapels to shake him 
into agreeihent > .b.ut. simply walks him 
oyer the ground, ■’letting hijn look at 

. after painting^n the tottfi 

dwice. that to. s^e - or at least to see 
fnirough' Bruce Arnold's eyes - Is to be 
convinced. Not everyone will discern 
* fatness quite so often is he does;but 
t .would be;.* hhurUsh reader who 
ttot-admiOat- thei^w MM 

mey t^t there wqs.mqre fp O 


Metropolitan School of Art In Dublin, 
he went on to do the same at the Slade 
in one of its great periods, where he 
profited from the teaching of, among 
others, Henry Tonks and Philip Wilson 
Steer. What he learnt at the Slade he 
forthwith applied to his own work and* 
though there was of course develop- 
ment and increasing maturity in that 
work he is remarkable for having 


settled into his characteristic style at an 
cariy age and for having departed 
relatively liule from that style there- 
after. He was his own man and re- 


challenge to the biographer in a way 
which Arnold defines uncomprom- 
isingly at the start: 

Is it possible to treat seriously a man 
who called himself "icicle Orps"? 
What warmth and humanity can be 
detected behind the dapper clothes, 
the polished, handmade shoes, the 
Stetson hat, and the jaunty, self- 
confident air with which he set out 
regularly at nine o'clock each morn- 
ing for his studio7 What does one 


He was almost unique among Irishmen 
in distrusting his conversational pow- 
ers - he often drew himself listening 
open-mouthed to what went on around 
him - but he had, when he chose, the 
aft of forceful and sometimes extreme- 
ly rude expression. 


‘'Homage to Manet ”, begun in 1906*4 
finished in 1909, tookWiilim Orpn 
longer to paint than any other of hit 
canvases. The final version of & 


Above all, as the author rightly 

g lints out, he was an outsider in both 
ngland and Ireland and this gave him 


mained largely untouched by the va- 
rious modem movements of his life- 
time. No doubt this finally told against ! 
him in the eyes of his critics, but there is 
little evidence that Orpen felt himself 
diminished.. One might qlmost say, 
indeed^ that just as inhislast years he ' 
was fashionable in the- wrong way, in 
his early and middle periods he was 


unfashionable in the right way. Arnold 
does well to remind us of the power and 
vision of, for example, “The Mirror” 
(which is (he cover illustration of the 
book)f "The English Nude", . f, The 
Bedroom" and, later, of the. marvel- 
lous : series inspired by Lottie; -the 
washerwoman of Paradise Walk, to say 
nothing of "The, Red Scarf and >*- 
controversial , in .its day - the erotic 
mide, "A Woman".. 

• Arnold is naturally concerned to 
write the life of Orpen the man as well 
as of Orpen the. painter, As in rfil cases 
where the artist ^absorbed by his 
calling," and Orpen was a compulsive 
vyorker ri the tvyo were virtually^ ndis- 
tinguisheble, However, he was' Also a 
complicated . human 1 being who. could 1 
inspire devotion, but whom it wag not 
at all difficult' to dislike; He is, in fact, a . 


portrait-painter? How can an artist 
have grandeur when he stands only 
five feet two Inches tall, behaves like 
a clown, looks like a goat, and talks 
like a mischievous child7 

^Thisrbook- answers these questions 
with superb self-confidence. It does so 
not only through the author’s sensitive 
approach to Orpen’s painting, but still 
more through tiis appreciation of the 
many strands in the artist’s personality. 
He could be reserved; but he could also 
be hilarious. He was ugly ahd intensely 
conscious of his lack of inches,- yet he 
wfe immensely attractive to women 
and at one- time maintained simul- 
taneously his precarious marriago, his 
liaison, scandaleuse , perhaps, but nev- 
er Ttaily dangereuse, with Evelyn St 
George, , and a tender affaire with 
Yvonne AUbicq (the beautiful model 
tor the two war-time pictures . called 
The Refugee”). He scorned spelling 
and syntax, but wrote marvellous let- 
ters and an' account of his experiences 
atthp front An Onlooker in France, 
which is rightly recognized as helna 


of youth, but of harrowed middle age. 


a disenchanted but acute perception of 
each country. He was, in tact, of 
_ Anglo-Irish stock, the son of a Dublin 
Protestant solicitor and accustomed 
from birth to move in a small, rather 
exclusive community which had civil- 
ized values and the means to maintain 
them, but was not in the inaintstream 
of either English or Irish life. 'Due, 
during the. Edwardian decade some 
members of this Anglo-Irish' min ority 
did seek to create a fusion of cultures in 
Ireland and the resulting renaissance 
(or "renascence” as Mr Arnold spells 
it) did for a brief period make Dublin 
an exciting place to live in. Orpen at 
that time spent part of every year in 
Ireland and he therefore saw the 
“movement” ip frill spate. But his 
attitude towards it seems fo have been , 
to borrow his later'.phrase, that of “an 
onlooker”. He knew mqst of those 
involved but it Is significant that the 
two to whom he was most closely 
attached - George Moore and Hugh 
Lane - were men who, like himself, 
had reputations far beyond the reach of 
the Dublin malice which their emi- 
nence inevitably attracted. • > 

Arnold 1 seems to share some of his 
hero’s ambivalence towards the Irish 
renaissance. At one level he appears to 
take it Seriously but at a bother level he 
is refreshingly iconoclastic about it. It 


oh the left and oilers the position of 
Moore’s audience, which comprises 
D. S. MacColl standing behind Wafer 
Sickert, and PhlUp Wilson Steer stated 
with his hands on the table next to Hiqk 
Lane and Henry Tonks . The pktm 
are taken from the book- reviewed 
here. 

was indeed a smaller, more trivial stage 
than the thesis-mongers and the toad 
Industry have conditioned us to fa 
lieve. That said, however, Anm 
looking at it from Orpen’s stamtoow, 
is led into rather extreme Ppstjocs. 
Anyone who has an inkling of the sratf 
hard labour Yeats and Udy Gregory 
had to undertake simply, tojw™ 
Abbey Theatre afloat (to sav nplb«- 




The decline of science fiction 


t 


■ "! started when in blpceof plots and brains 
■ sex raised Its oldhat head over heels 
; magnificent spaceirien in their fi 
, :-i ripped off arid up to game old tricks 

. . . empires and mortalow r . . 


U1 UICLl UULwl ^ . 

prised to learn here that thdr offodj 
"usually bad the inevitable' and W* 1 . 
side effect of ensuring that the presj^ 
for action was diverted into talk jWJ. 
dobs the verdict on Yeats that «* 
thinker he was really a siilyjnan^ 
wrote divinely” quite exhaust the sm-. 
Ject. It .would be about asyalidtowy®. 
Orpen. that as a spteker.M*® 
hopelessly inarticulate man too drw 
divinely, and I doubt if ArnoldwouM 
■ accept that as an adequate ju(gn«j , 
In short, if his section seems fne 1 
successful In the book, It, any J# 
because the Irish renaissanw : 
largely irrelevant to Orpen andiW 
and it ia this irrelevance which t* 

: biography faithfully conveys. ;• 

The book is hanteomely prjM 

and, given the large number^fJIJ®™ 

tionifthe publishers 

keep its price, to fia ; Whlle ^6^, 

nevte havd enough tolourplatOi 

bonus to be given 
pen-and-ink 'drawings, froa 1 •JJL k . 

ma^orofthMrt. 
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Whoring after strange gods 


Familial snares 


By Oswyn Murray 

CORE VIDALt 
Creation 

510pp. Heinemann. £8.95. 

434 fc969 2 

Cyrus Spitama is an old man in a dry 
month, waiting for rain; if he was not at 
the hot gales, he has been almost 
everywhere else. Now blind and near 
deatn in Periclean Athens in the 440s . 
BC, he listens for nearly six hours to 
that "self-styled historian", Herodo- 
tus, giving his mendacious account of 
the so-called Persian Wars, and re- 
solves to dictate to his nephew Demo- 
critus, future inventor or the atomic 
theory, the far truer and more remark- 
able story of the eastern lands that 
were his life. . 

Born of the marriage of a Persian 
gentleman to a Greek courtesan, he is 
the grandson of Zoroaster and the sole 
witness of the sage’s violent death at 
the hands of northern nomads. He is 
brought up at the court of Darius, 
Great King, King of Kings, King in 
Persia, king of countries, by the favour 
of Ahuramazda, the Aryan, the 
Achaemenlan; his schoolfriends are 
die king's son. Xerxes, and Mardonius, 
future general against the Greeks, with 
whom be visits such famous Bights as 
the temple brothels of Babylon. Darius 
sends turn as ambassador to establish 
trade with India, by the future sea- 
route of Alexander the Great, to the 
Indus and Gandhara, and finally to the 
Ganges valley kingdoms. He converses 
withBrahmans and Jains, and acquires 
an Indian wife, daughter of Ajatashat- 
ru; he meets the octogenarian Buddha, 
and Is much impressed, though he finds 
him difficult to understand. 

Back in Persia, he takes part in the 


1TOU, U3U uy U1B UIBM CAUW, 

cedes the doctor from south Italy; “j? 
Demaratus king of Sparta, and the |“*J 
Athenian tyrant Hippias, : .who are in 
league with Mardonius, and those who 
look to the east , to which party Cyrus 
himself belongs. He is made Kmg’s 
Eye; and tours the recently re con- 1 

quered Greek cities of the Ionian J®? 1 
aunt. TV i* nvn^Hitinn to Marathon 


fails, and Cyrus Witnesses the court J- 
intrigues that bring Xerxes to tne 
throne. The new king sends him on 
another trading embassy, to open the 
silk route to Cathay. The expedition 
suffers greatly in the Gobi desert, and 
Cyras himself is enslaved by the ®“3 
Chinese, a Mongol duchy organized “‘J 
on totalitarian lines. He is rescued by a “V° 
wandering duke and taken as hjs slave “*® 
on his .travels through the warring “F 
kingdoms j he meets the Taoist sage, 
Master Li, and is finally rescued by an 
. old Chinese friend in the Duchy of Lu._ S a 
Hcrc he meets Confucius, and witnes- 
;*m tlie sage’s attempts to reform the 
duchy, [Eventually he is allowed to 8J® 
depart, and returns through an India 
•ravaged by his brutal father-in-law “W 
Ajatashatri.; g! 

_ ■ C1TC 

i In Persia .the Greek wars are over, yd 
and his old friend Xerxes is an emblt- Mn 


the Great Kins. Though Vidal no- • 
where gives this vital information, I , 
reckon Cyrus must be on about seventy • 

Q uarts a day, plus about 150 quarts of 
our and a couple of sheep. But no 
novelist would ever dare to invent the 
truth about the Persian treasury, where 
an economic crisis meant that not 
enough food could be found, and 
recipients had to be paid temporarily in 
silver. 

As Cyrus is fond of saying, "every- 
thing has been said before”; and it mil 
not surprise him or his creator that his 
story is oy no means new. One parallel 
is explicitly invoked. Cyrus has become 
“a historian or counter-historian” in 
opposition to the first historian of the 
west, Herodotus; and his memoirs are, 
like Herodotus' history, divided into 
nine books. The narrative of events in - 
Greece and Persia of coutse derives 
largely from Herodotus; and Cyrus 
takes the same attitude to the involuted 
intrigues of the Persian royal harem, as 
he becomes agent and confidant of the 
two great queens Atossa and Amestris, 
while his mother Lais orchestrates the 
Greek exiles with the weapons of 
seduction and Thracian magic. 

Of other predecessors Vidal seems 
less aware. His novel is essentially 
didactic, a massive enterprise In world 
education, based on detailed and accu- 
rate antiquarian knowlege. It is also 
permeated with irony, the irony of an 
eternal outsider, who views all reli- 
gions from the vantage point of a 
Zoroastrianism In which he only holf 
believes. Such industry and such irony 
belong to a different age, to the 
eighteenth-century enlightment. For 
the irony we may compare Montes- 
Tniieu's Lettres Persanes and their 
many imitators; for the didacticism the 
closest parallel is provided by the most 
fumous educational novel of the age, ln 
its day translated into most of the polite 
languages and now utterly unread, the 
Voyage du jeune Anacharsls en Grice 
of the AbM Barthfilemy: Cyrus, 
grandson of Zoroaster, making the 
American Grand Tour of the guras of 
the East, is a reincarnation of the 
earnest Anacharsls, descendant of the 
Scythian sage, who made the same 
Grand Tour of the ’ sources of the 
Enlightenment In fourth-century 

Q The C Bged Abbd himself mirrors in 
reality the fictional Cyrus. Hiding in 
the house of Citoyenne Choiseui in 


and ignorant sophist, Sophocles a 
middle-aged pederast. Yet it was 
Sophocles who later wrote for the blind 
and ageing Oedipus an epitaph fit for 
Vidal's hero: 


Endure what life God gives and ask 
nolongerspan; 

Cease to remember the delights of 

youth, travel-wearied aged man; 

Delight becomes death-looking if 
all longing else be vain. 

Never to have lived is best, ancient 
writers say; 

Never to have drawn the breath of 

life, never to have looked into the 
eye of day; 

The second best’s a gay goodnight 
and quickly turn away. 

There are two countries that Qmis 
has never visited. The first is identified: 
it is Egypt. Vidal is a true son of the 
Enlightment, and, like Gibbon, has no 
interest in "the Egyptian superstition, 
of all the most contemptible and 
abject”. The second counfry is never 
mentioned: it is Israel. Cyrus is not sent 
on any embassy to the new Jerusalem, 
refounded by order of the Great King; 
he never meets his contemporary cour- 
tiers and statesmen, Neliemiah and 
Ezra; he does not take any hand in the 
writing of the final version of the Law; 
of the large Jewish population left in 
Babylon there is no word. He must 


By Anne Duchene 

ANITA BROOKNER: 

A Start In Life 
176pp. Cape. £5.95. 

0 224 01899 X 


What prompts a first novel from a 
Professor of Art who has already 
published several books on painting? 
Some impulse - one first naturally 


of die large Jewish population left in 
Babylon there is no word. He must 
surely have seduced Esther, or at least 
been present at her seduction of the 
Great King; for his story is closely 
based on that glorious mixture of court 

B riitics, sex and religion which is the 
oak of Esther. And it is the famous 
debate at the court of Darius between 
the three pnges in I Esdras which best 
distils the message of Gore Vidal: 
“One wrote 'Wine is strongest' , the 
second wrote The king is strongest', 
and the third wrote ‘Women are 
strongest* but truth conquers aU"'. 

The fact is that behind Vidal's novel 
lies a failure of nerve: he cannot bring 
himself to face the real question impli- 
cit in a novel about world religions - 
whether, in the context of all men's 
search for God, the western religious 
experience is still meaningful to wes- 
terners today. Instead he turns to the 
east, where it is easy to act the 
detached unbeliever: in our language 
it is called “whoring after strange 
gods”. And even here there is an 
unresolved contradiction, between 


wonders - towards an exquisite exper- 
iment in a strange medium? Some 
determination to push back frontiers 
-which frustrate no one but the un- 
gratefully unappeased author? Why, 
after all, should anyone whose bus! ness 
'has been with the ideal decide to toy 
with (he real? 

Anita Brookner, who is such a 
Professor - Cambridge and Courtauld. 
and all - scotches very robustly the 
doubts implicit in such questions. For 
one thing, her writing is healthy and 
elegant, much given to such observa- 
tions as that "work is the chosen 
avocation of those who have no other 
call on their time" or that her heroine 
“Ruth, avoided sentiment for she had 
seen how easy it was to come by"; these 
observations set ofr (by a series of 
Muriel Sparks, as it were) small implo- 
sions by which it is agreeable, and even 
Teels salutary, to be bombarded. For 
another thing, Anita Brookner's story 
deals very directly and tenderly with a 
narrow but more or less universal seam 
of experience, that period in which one 
is disengaging from one’s parents. 

Or, in the case of this heroine, 

! attempting to disengage. Ruth as a 
child “loved her parents passionately 
I and knew them to be unsafe". Ruth at 


inclines her, from not going out much, 
to never leaving her oed at all; her 
father is an amiable impotent, bringing 
home ready-made suppers from Fort- 
num's and dreaming wildly of meals 
that are prepared for him. 

Ruth, after a cavemously empty 
childhood and an unnoticed adolesc- 
ence, struggles out as far as Fulham 
first, in her student days. Here she is 
briefly dazzled by a beautiful modern 
prig, a young man given up to ''caring", 
but only for hysterics and emotional 
derelicts who make heavy demands on 
him; Ruth, being proud and modest, 
does not score nigh. Afterwards, in 
Paris, even adultery seems to elude 
her: she is just broaching a promising 
affair with a married professor, any- 
way, when the collapse of the Middle 
Aged P's hales her back home. 

It is misleading of the author loseem 
to blame literature for the festering 
resentments of filial dutifulness. Ruth, 
moreover, by the time she is forty, has 
written a book on Balzac's heroines 
“which would probably do duty for the 
rest of her life”, and u embarking on 
another book with her publisher's 
encouragement: a dimension a good 
many people caught in the family-trap, 
where “all length is torture", would 
envy. 

A Start In Life is a small, astringent 
Bilditngsroman, then, with a wobble in 
the central thesis. This hardly matters, 
given the confidence of the telling. As 
well as the arm’s-length of wit, there is 
a great deal of precision and percep- 
tion, including several minor charac- 
ters - those in Paris are blurred, but in 
London there is a splendidly contem- 
porary English housekeeper, of demo- 
tic blowsincss, as little given to seeing 
i distinctions between people as to 
t housekeeping; and a sad little sketch of 
t an ageing actress, alone in Hove, who 


the style of Rousseau’s Confessions: 
once Keeper of the King’s Medals, 
librarian of the Royal Dbrarv and 
perpetual secretary of the Academie 
des Inscriptions, uie old man knows 
only thBt his words can no longer serve 
as in former times to crown his career, 
and to ease his successor’s first task, 
the composing of an obituary memoir 
for the Comptes-rendus of the Acadfi- 
mle; for the Acadimie, like the rest of 
the Abbe’s world, will never exist 
again: “In this inactivity to which my 
Ub and the course of history condemn 
' me, in an abode where the image of the 
greatest virtues alone suffices to allevi- 
ate the Impression of the greatest 
Arrows, I begin in haste and withou 
pretension to record the principal 
circumstances of my life, It is these 
hidden depths of resonance* as we 
sense the attempts of succeeding gen- 
erations to understand their place in 
history , which give Vidal’s often suoer- 
fldal nbvel its unexpected power - And 
Sold age all then are equal: they must 
cultivate their garden, : . ■ . 

As the AbW bids farewell to 

Anacharsis aftpr Six long vdumes, he 
makes him say;" , lrt my youth ! sought 
happiness ambng the nations of the 
ffihlmenl; In old age I fou 


fared man, given to building palaces. 

; prink and women; Xerxes is murdered 
,;fa a. palace Intrigue, ;and the n^xt king 
Artaxerxes., employs .Cyrus as his 
• P“«k .adviser. He, acts as interpreter, 
far jThemfitocles, the. hero of the 
, Alheulan resistance fo peraia, who is 
;:JQw W exile fothe Persian empfrp, and 
V.jfa^tfates.oie great and secret °* 

:' vwuM bqtwebn Athens and Perila, So 
iUtelly he -entehis ideys: as 




the intriguer, the secret agent, . — 
Cyrus the seeker after true wisdom: 
too often the narrative resembles an 
account of the spiritual quest of an 
ancient Henry Kissinger. It is no 
surprise that in Uie end Vidal finds 
most to admire in the creed of Con- 
fucius, which he portrays a* the theolo- 
gy of the ideal civil servant. 


forty, the book's first words tell us, keeps going on health foods and by 
“knew that her life had been ruined by thinking well of people. Essentially, 
literature”. This she attributes to “a though, the book is about the claus- 
faulty moral education which dictated, iropnobic little critical mass of the 
through the conflicting but In this one family, tiny In the scaled tank of home, 
instance united agencies of her mother but sufficient to set off a long cliain- 
and father, that she ponder the careers reaction of misery and loss. Ana, in the 
of Anna Karenina and Emma Bovary, end, the author pulls her punches, 
but that she emulate those of David gently: even the poor, pitiable Medu- 
Copperfield and Little Dorrit” - not- sa-figure of the mother dies quite 
able prigs, both of them, and Ruth has quietly in a taxi. Balzac, of course, did 
priggishness thrust upon her by the not scotn such happy accidents, him- 
kt Rally unregulated institution of the self. But they do somewhat diminish 


Iftiniiy. ncl UlOincr ucauu- liio Iiuiuau, II uui lUb QbHiiwuv, 

fill and so popular an actress that the faction of this assured and articulate 
chilly passage of lime quite rapidly debut. 


f iriggLshness thrust upon her by the 
ethally unregulated institution of the 


perintenderit OWeit Smith, James Bar- 
nett’s policeman; has just been trans- 
ferred froin the Yard out to suburban 
London, when there lands on his lap 
(together with sexy, liberated woman 
Detective Sergeant Elstow) the big- 
one: a corpse, tied to a kitchen chair in 
a sandpit, that appears to have been 
executed by a mflitaiy firing squad. 
From here on, anything goes: James 
Barnett has let hU imagination get the 
better of him and each twist of the plot 
takes the book further away from the 
real towards the. surreal j Character- 
wise, tpo, Ossasurmoqnls Pebon: each 
new arrival is a more eccentric oddball, 
than the preceding, Bqt a good, enjoys 
able treat for the reader whir can 
suspend niggling pedantry for an hour 
oti two. . ' , •' 


* people who knows only 

.* . v- n 1 UJ. 1 I. .rlilnn'ic 


Gore Vidal’*; hovel is a 'massive • , same, 
words© ;in , historical :,imaginatiop, Jaspers, 
Jnkb;Seldoth ’falt6’S r and tfhicn ife : • nhipi bc 
&ti inexhaustible supply of • 

Vidal Idelighti 1 iri such re; " 



THREE RECTNTISSIJES IN 
LUND STUDIES IN ENGLISH 


T.S. Eliot 

52, MARIANNE THORM AHLEN, 77te Waste Land. • 

A Fragmentary Wholeness. 1978. 248 pp. £6.75 

Here trad! Mortal Waste Land ptizzles are reconsidered arid fresh . 
' • problems investigated. The undogmadc analysis, while aiming 
toward clarification, allows for' a variety of interpretations, and 
references to previous Waste Land criticisms abound. 

. . ' "Perhaps the most extensive and precise use to dale of thePound 
1 deletions .,. An intelligent appraisal” 

America/)' Literature' [ ; >■ . 

. -.“Extensive documentation J. a Valuable book” ■ * 

.... ’ 1 Yeats Eliot Review 

Wilfred Owen • ! . -• 

54:-SVBN HACKMAN* Tradition Transformed. Studies tn the 
.PoetTY of Wilfred Owen. 1979. 206 pp; £6.2S ’. : -J ■ 

This book U an attempt to describe the dialect between tradition 
' • . ' and innovation in Owen’s poetry, as well as his experiments with .. 
!•!. .■ sound effocis. • • • . i - ■ 

5 1 ? K AN SVENSSO^f, Silent Art. Rhetorical and 
Thematjc. Patterns In panleEsifrfla / 1980. 38? pp.; £10 


, while also taking a fresh look at Daniel’s Inin 
French atid Italian sonneteering. Fof com 
• 1 - edition of Della ft re|i(dduC0d In facsimile. ■■ ' * 

.480X1925 ' . 
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Heart-searching 


Down the tube 


By William Boyd 

CAROLYN SLAUGHTER: 

Dreams of the Kalahari 

394pp. Granada. £6.95. 

0 246 115173 

'You must find new dreams, Em.’ 
Virginia's face came close so that her 
eyes were huge and green, 'Dreams 
don’t last for ever; they wither, they 
die. You must find new dreams, we 
must all find new dreams.' 

Even though forewarned by the title, 
the reader may find that the amount of 
' dreaming done in this long and ambi* . 
tious novel is quite remarkable. 
Dreams are, of course, a tempting - 
but dangerous - ploy to the novelist. 
They provide marvellous opportunities 
for bursts of unbridled lyricism or 
flights of imagination and are also a 
handy method for introducing sym- 
bols which, out of this context, might 
seem arch or leadenly tendentious. 
But, an the other hand, there can be 
few pastimes more boring Ilian listen- 
ing to accounts of other people's 
dreams. It's a device that’s best used 
very sparingly. 

The prime dreamer 'in Carolyn 
Slaughter's fourth novel is the "Em” 
cautioned above, one Emily Jones. Wc 
follow her life from the age of eleven 
over a period of some ten or fifteen 
years. Emily lives in Bechuanaland on 
the edge of the Kalahari. She is a 
strange withdrawn child, tearful, un- 
easy with her parents and entranced by 
her environment; People notice her 
precocity and herpiercingly adult gaze. 

Life in this remote colonial outpost ' 
is tellingly and accurately observed. 
Emily's father is an embittered minor 
official ; her mother is a flirt and a snob, 
unable to provide her daughter with 
the love she' craves. Unhappy at home, 
Emily mixes easily and unselfcon- 
sciously with the Africans around her 
and also with the le Rouxs, a family 
with whom she sometimes spends her 
holidays,' It. is while she is with the le 
Rouxs that she experiences- the first 
stirrings Of sexuality when she meets a 
young farmer named Patrick who, 
teasingly, tells her to come back and 
see him when she's sixteen. 

!* Emily goes to a convent school in' 
Rhodesia . where her 'potent libido 

. „ . . (astonishing for an elevbri yedr qld) - is 

stimulated first by a nun and then by an 
"' ' " ! ^ 1 -plder "girl called Virginia. The. novel; 


Kalahari and her confusions and dis- 
satisfactions lead her on a predictably 
depressing route. Still bruised from her 
unhappy first love-affair with Patrick, 
she halfheartedly seeks to enliven her 
drab days in offices and sad nights in 
bedsits with bouts of casual promiscui- 
ty. She sleeps with a swarthy Turk , a 
suave executive, a timid clerk. Rapidly 
approaching nervous breakdown, 
Emily is again saved by a twist of fate. 
She sees an announcement in a news- 
paper which provides her with Virgi- 
nia's address and the two are reunited. 

Virginia, now married, is heavily 
involved wth the anti-apartheid move- 
ment and Emily plunges fervently into 
politics. She meets a radical South 
African called Reuben and they fall in 
love. Reuben gets her to return to 
Bechuanaland (now Botswana) to 
work in a refugee, camp, while he 
pursues insurrectionary and fifth- 
column activities in the Republic. 
After much effort, heart-searching and 
danger, the novel ends with Emily and 
Reuben reunited, resigned to the diffi- 


By Carol Rumens 


KEITH WATERHOUSE: 

Maggie Muggins, or Spring in Earl's 
Court 

220pp. Michael Joseph. £6.95. 

0 7181 2014 0 


Despite a richly varied cast of “office 
types", the major character of Keith 
Waterhouse's previous novel. Office 
Life, often seemed to be British Albion 


itself, that incestuous, sprawling Civil 
Service of a bumph factory. Unfortu- 
nately there were times when Water- 
house's brilliant satirical sparkle be- 
came damped down by his obligation 
to lead the reader through rigmaroles 
of explanation as complex ana meticu- 
lous as those no doubt contained in the 
missing “gridlines for staff” leaflet. 
Now, in his new novel, Maggie Mug- 


culty of their struggle with apartheid 
but nappy and content to have found a 
cause that fulfils them. 

Dreams of the Kalahari covers famil- 
iar ground - notably that mapped out 
by Doris Lessing in Martha Quest and 
the Children of Violence sequence - 
but with less success. The major prob- 
lem with the book is that it is soft- 
centred. Carolyn Slaughter’s novels up 
until now have been highly praised ana 
have been characterized by an unflin- 
ching and at times cruel candour. It's 
all the more strange, then, to find this 
sort of romantic cliche and convention 
so prevalent. For example on Henri le 
Roux: “he had the smell of muscular 
male strength, a brute force with an 
undercurrent of sensual softness.” On 
Patrick; "his face was lean and 
chiselled; there was r deep line down 
one cheek; his hair was sleek and dark 
and his eyes were a cold somnolent 
brown." ur on orgasm: "She had never 
seen the sea but felt she had become it: 
the desert was awash with foam and 
spray, the sand broke by breakers." 

The book " positively throbs 1 with 
sincerity and one feels that the passion- 
ate convictions behind it must tempor- 
arily have robbed Carolyn Slaughter of 
her normally well-functioning judg- 


gins, it is good to find the author once 
again basing his narrative on . the 
complexities of personal, as apposed to 
beaureaucratic, character, with a result 
that is both funny and humane. 

The action takes place in a single 
Mugginsday, during which we follow 
Maggie on an odyssey of previous 
addresses, most of them bedsits of 
varying degrees of inner-London 
grottiness. Originally a Doncaster lass 
(she was Margaret Moon in those 
days), Maggie is as rooted in London's 
sub-culture as Leopold Bloom, was in 
Dublin's, even though she says that she 
would rather have branches than put 
down roots. Her passion for privacy 


leads her into deviousness (there's an 
echo of the Billy Liar mentality in her 
anxious slithering between "fact" and 
“fiction", though her fundamental 
sense of reality is far more pervasive 
and harsh than that of the adolescent 
fantasist), and she rarely gives her right 
address to the various ,r auhorities ff - 
social workers, the clap clinic, TV 
rental firms, etc - who shadow her life. 
She prefers the anonymous traipse of 
what she calls her “milk-round", 
which, on this occasion, is also an 
exorcism of kinds, as she had just 
learned of the death under a tube-train 
of her closest friend, Sean. 

Sean, a homosexual, is rather stagily 
evoked by the snippets of dialogue, 
liberally scattered with waspish 
"dears’* and “duckies”, that serve as his 
minimal script; though a real-life Sean 
may well send himself up in precisely 
this way, his fictional counterpart risks 
his credibility by doing so. Neverthe- 
- less, a vivid and touching picture of his 
relationship with Maggie retrospec- 
tively emerges, and the moment of his 
death as a wretched coincidence of 


earlier novel, Jubb), the bleak council 
blocks and fug-filled pubs. By putting 
Maggie’s age at around thirty. Water- 
house can even allow himself a fleeting 
touch of Lyons-Tea-Shop nostalgia. 


Lifting the veil 


* in IIWW1 

Rv Frnnrpc Cnoldina . awa ? one veil of sentiment on 

ay r ranees dpaiaing • replacc it ^ anot Her. Uzzv si 


convey Emily's childhood obsessions 
with a vividness and. force recalling The, 
Story pf the Weasel but also recreate 


' Vl ' - 'returns torthe le Rbu’x. household and 
V seeks out., Patrick. A / torrid affair 
:: j ‘ r ensues and the, two fail rapidly in Jove, 

*;. 1 , Bul Patrio ts renowned as the local 
izly \f • /libertine aijd his affections arenot to.be 
73.;!! ■< ’y- /- ' ' : trusted, Emily's emotfoftal problems 

V ' - :dre • solved. > only . by her parents' 

• '.i qnftoiitncemeht that the family are 

.‘ returning to; England. - . ].*' t -• '. 
>;■ Ill'll •• •••'/’ In iEngjand EmiiJy. pines for the 

. ■ .. 

Ml -v ■ 


/with appalling clarity the sweaty ten- 
SftE s' 0 "® 5? jemdte -.colonial life. The 
ending too. though' a trifle elegaic and 
W)t» a kind of weatherbeaten 
integrity, . does round off the dream 
hS KSl jieatly. U/rechlls the njpdest but 
m?t X dignified Ambitions of Conrad’s Cap- 

tain MacWhirr ' m Typhoon - “Facing 
rSKtl* lt ■ alwa y R facing It*? - and goes on a long 
iii« a„ way towards redeeming the novel and 
nuy are providing' Emily's curious life with a 
■ ■ • genuine sense: of development and 

for the significance;: . ! '■ 


brnfc The Panda's 
Thumb 

f 'fjb. fi)^iu 0 fHi^tory . ;; v 
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PADDY KITCHEN: 

The Golden Veil 

A novel based on the life of Elizabeth 
Siddall 

286pp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.95. 

0 241 10584 6 

Rarely has there been such an enigma 
as Lizzie Siddall Rossetti's favourite 
model striick even her.cpntemporaries 
as essentially 'pnkpowable. She .could, 
Wslfer Deverol! observed,; “keep peo- 
ple, at a respectful distance”; wiluam 
Allinghaitt found her "strange and 
affecting”; “of a chaffing ■ nature,” 
grumbled Rossettj’s brother. .Conflict- 
ing facts and paradoxes make up (he 
picture. The lowered lids and con- 
tained, poses in 'Rossetti's drawings 
haye; been taken! to suggest a with- 

1 drawn character. Yet the passivity they 
convey conflicts With report^ that she 
could be perjey and facetious, and that 
shf bCcasiohally ragid at Kqstieiti in 
front of his friends. She herself drew, 
painted and Wrote poetry in a manner 
of sufficient originality and lyriccharin 
to make Ryskin place her by the list of 
A# genuiuses, 1 along With Tume»i Ros- 
setti, Watts and Millais. Her unfulfilled 
talent contributed to the sadness that 
ttadlially overtook her life, Less and 
less did Shere&emble the Dahtesque- 

7deai^hatRdMetriW0ftbfpp^?tostead: 
PI lading Kb soul to saivaticm, she 
created a mood pf unfocused despair,' 
•. laudanum ;ah<Mlk 
■health' Only after!* period pf ten years - 
did ■ Rossetlir With scant ceremony, 
mtoylhis embittered invalid. : A year" 
later, goon after the birth of a sti|l-bofnj 
chl!d. : shd topk an ibyerdose and died. 


bursting ^ndon,' lis fla^Chop^^ 

rooms and its rooms intosmalfeS 

bv land orris h«nriu«j»k , 1U0in * 


circumstance and despair is recon- 
structed with devastating insight: so 
many suicides must happen in exactly 
this way. 

There is an almost Dickensian zest- 
fulness in the writer’s descriptions of 
working-class London - the tube sta- 
tions, the peeling flat-shares of Earls' 
Court (a terrain briefly charted in an 


outcrops of “Portakabins’’. a 

Waterhouse’s narrative style Is at its 
raciest best here: in the thlrd-peS 

it also makes use of the rich medley of 
Northern and Cockney slang whli h 
Maggie’s own. This abrasive s]m 
guards Waterhouse against the mart. 
Hhness he might otherwise have 
risked by introducing a number of 
tragedies into Maggie's career (toespit 
all she is. an unmarried mum whoa 
baby’s adoption is about to be fljui. 
ized). As Maggie herself says of her 
own botched, K sort of’ sucide attempt, 
she wasn't drowning but waving - an 
apt epigraph to the whole tale. 

As in Jubb, that rather more hlacldv- 
comic masterpiece, Waterhouse seems 
to be at his best when writing afoul 
those on the fringes of society, finely 
drawing out the pathos and dignity, u 
well as, in Jubb's case, the anguished 


lunacy of their condition, Maggie, too, 
is light years away from the comk 
stereotyping that occasionally affficn 
Waterhouse’s minor figures. With 
her anarchic, bawdy wit, ner haunted 
fecklessness and her deeply English 
mixture of self-denigration and stub- 
born self-esteem, she is a fascinating 
recruit to Waterhouse’s cast of memor- 
able individuals: again he has created a 
character who Is more than merely "i 
character”. 


Faddy Kitchen in this, novel pulls 
away one veil of sentiment only to 
replace it with another, Lizzy Siddall 
(as she' is called here) is first shown 
amid the shabby gentility of her Ber- 
mondsey background. A chance meet- 
ing with her neighbour Mr Greenacre 
on the first page helps establish her 
obsession with death. He (ouches her 
cheek with his hand, leaving 1( blood- 
stained, and is later found to be a 
murderer whose suspiciously-shaped 
bag haunts Lizzy’s imagination. This 
melodramatic opening then gives away 
to high romance: 

The West End. Lizzy turned the 
phrase over in her mind. It spelled 
fashion, and excitement, ana pos- 
siblity. Not any particularly defined 
possibility, but something larger and 
brighter and ihore luxurious than 
anything that ever Happened to the 
- people who lived and worked in Star 

.. Lizzy, predictably, “dreams' of cas- 
tles and beautiful people” and guards 


Past crimes 


By T. J. Binyon 

jThe Melancholy yirgln r 

220pp. Macdonald. £6.95' ; • /.V; 

0 354 0461$. 0. • <-.'■• .1 > . ' 
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; Jeremy sTORROCKr i ' 'V V 

'^klde Mosf Fotll ■' I;:-';- • V 

204pp. Robert Hale. £6;5o, . :: 
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her virtue as astutely as a Sarbtn 
Cartland heroine. Rossetti is ..quaf 

nnufMArtiiiiilila I* ie bawl 
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that he offers to Lizzy in conversaliw. 
His boheraianism, humour and tonn 
slang escape faddy Kitchen, wo 
drops a reference or two to the rip 
painting at the right mfimant in quite 
the wrong tone. Rossetti comments M ■■ 
Hunt's return from the Holy Law: 
“I'm not sure that the east has done 
■ him any good at all, He took saw 
poor goat to the ends of the with w \ 
do a scapegoat painting. And itwpw 
and died before he’d finished iL*® _ 
he had to go and find another ope. 

Woolner swears he ate the fust ^ 

But I suppose it's a powerp: 

. painting.” 

Not only does this novel trivialize 
spreads a thick and seductive gla»J 
treacle over a person who waj^. 
angular and original, and whose ok 
has never yet befen wily told. - ; 
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^RLES O. HARTMAN: 

Free Verse 

An Essay in Prosody 
1 Woo. University Presses of Columbia 
andPrinceton. £7.70. 

<1 681 06438 5 , 

This elegantly brief book is not easy ] 
readins; much of the time it is , 
areued very closely. This is greatly to. . 
Hs credit, because for seventy years . 
English prosody has been at the 
mercy of sloppy thinking and ad hoc , 
terminology. The lack of agreement , 
about even such basic terms as 
-ibylhm" and "metre’' is embarros- 
stogly obvious whenever disagree- 
nents about scansion (itself a disput- ; 
abk term) surface in letters to the , 
TLS and other journals. Charles 
Hartman, though his principal pur- 
pose is neither historical nor polemi- 
cal uncovers many examples of _ 
scandalous muzziness perpetrated 
over the years not only by such as . 
Amy Lowell, but by others who 
should have known better, Including 
ibe late Mr Eliot. 

None of these would-be clarifiers 
have done more damage than those 
«bo show, for Instance, In a passage 
of blank verse how one line after 
another haB four heavy' stresses, and 
who assure us on this showing that 
“what really happens” Isn't- pen- . 
lameters at: all but “the. old four- 
suess line", surviving from . pre- 
Renalssance English in a thin post- 
Renaissance disguise. Hartman’s way 
with these "natlvists" is admirably 
crisp and conclusive: 

if generations of poets have' 
thought they were writing 
accentual-syllabic metre, not 
accentual or quantitative, 'and 
generations • of. readers have 
agreed, they were right by defini- 
tion. To deny this is to pretend 
that verse exhibits factual charac- 
teristics independent of 'conven- 
tion, and r that these Facts outweigh 
conventions in a reader’s experi- 
■ .cure. . ■ 

A prosody, in other words, is not 
anythins -that ‘‘really happens", but 
something that poet and reader agree 
to see (or la hear) as happening, In a 
pentameter line one or more of the 
five stresses theoretically required 
«ay be “notional". But this doesn't 
wao that they "aren’t there", nor 
tut. the line has less than five feet. 
For a prosody is precisely a set of 
rtotions shared by pqet ana reader in 
• » twit compact. 

However, when we call it “tacit*', 
■e' mean . that this 'tod is notional. 
And so It Is, pf dourset the poet signs 
. a contract with bis publisher, who 
muntersigns. it;' but no pqet ever 
vipied such 1 a contract with his 
kBder, fold if he ever did no reader 
or reader's representative could be 
Count ersigrt it. Thus we per- 
,«ive of a prosody as a set of agreed 
.“"tons, that •agreement embodied in 


blank verse has broken his contract 
with us, even though that contract 
was never drawn up and even though 
the terms of that non-existent con- 
tract are open to dispute. 

What cannot fail to appal us is the 
extraordinary frailty, on tnis showing, 
of the basis on which we can talk at 
all about verse as a structured se- 
quence of sounds. And indeed it is 
not only the crusted curmudgeons 
among us who may wonder whether 
the wnole fine-spun structure has not 
dissolved Into the air that it was 
structured from: whether in fact wc 
have lost not just the ability to talk 
meaningfully about the sound- 
patterns' of verse, but the capacity 
even to experience them. The sourest 
curmudgeons may suspect that (he 
writing of Tree verse is itself a sign of 
this, not so much the cause of (he 
collapse as the incontrovertible proof 
■ that the collapse has occurred. There 
is after all plenty of evidence that we 
were, too confident a moment ago in 
saying that wc know when the 
blank-verse -writer has broken his 
compact with us; that knowledge 


may in fact be shared only by a 
minority of readers, fewer with each 
generation. IF so, the majority of 


readers have no longer a notion of 
any contractual obligations whatever: 
the. Boet. is. at liberty to do anything 
.at alt, and the reader has retained for 
himself Only one right, which he 
exercizes freely — the right to throw 
the poet's book aside, unread. 

Charles Hartman is far from enter- 
taining such dire forebodings. 
Though he knows that prosody is in 
a mess, he believes that it can be 
cleaned up; meanwhile poetry in 
English is certainly, for him, a going 
concern, and before the end ne is 
buoyantly welcoming a "new wave”, 
postmodernism in the person of John 
Ashbery. And yet In a couple of 
places he too is dismayed by the pre- 
carious chBnciness of the arrange- 
ments he is pneovering. VyQliam Car- 
los Williams for instance “meant his 
three-line stanzas to be read so that 
each line occupies the same amount 
. of time, as ine. others. Liiteatlon 
marks the isochronous uniis". This is 
a • prosody, says Hartman, and it 
works — for two reasons: 

First, it builds bn -the convention 
of line division, essential to and 
recognized in all verse. Second, 
Williams became sufficiently well- 


By Donald Davie 

which for them have no discernible 
prosody at all; but this lack has not 
prevented these poems from being 
lauded to the skies. And how can 
this be explained, except on the sup- 

C osition that for most readers poets 
ave ceased to be under any contrac- 
tual obligations whatever? 

Williams ' it may be thought 1 Is a 
special case, insofar as what Ameri- 
cans applaud In him is for the most 
part, bs Hartman knows, inaudible to 
a British ear. (Accordingly, of four 
Williams poems here given equally 
respectful and meticulous attention, 
two are trivial, one is vacuous, and 
only one — "In Breughel's great pic- 
ture, The Kermess” — is undoub- 
tedly splendid.) But analogous situa- 
tions are revealed with Charles 
Olson ("Like Williams, Olson had 
the public visibility to manage it"), 
and most intriguingly of all with that 
engaging crazyman, Louis Zukofsky, 
who evolved a system that "governs 
the distribution of *n* and 'r' sounds 
according to the formula for a conic 
section". This is, says Hartman, 
"undeniably n metre" and yet it "Is 
not a prosody as far as the reader is 
concerned, because he does not 
share the secret". But of course wc 
do now share the secret, if we have 
read Hartman or the essay bv Hugh 
Kenner that first revealed Zukofsky s 
secret to a startled world. If Wil- 
liams’s prosody has now become 


"wans, tnat •agreement embotneo in 
1 .tt>«pacf which - can never 'be 
.appealed lb since it . too “ isnTthe re" , , 
and never ."really happens’’: If by a 
gwody we mefin such a structure of 
Wian mourtted'.tipqh fictiori, there is 
*A? r 1 Sufficient excuse for many .if. 
. '.*Mu Of jthe muddle s we hav6 got 
..Mrialves - intoj .since -free a verse 
fo confound the old certpin- 
• i5 ■> f c ^«htuai-syliabic prosody 
{ a ^ d,,tbei most puzzling thing « 
cver ! emerged, 
9* « 1 about that such a tissue 

■ Ql aifRnil'r, m a kat I...A .utnrt. 


known that through letters and 

• essays he could establish single- 
handedly the convention that all . 

• lines take the same time - though 
only for his own poems. 

.The italics are mjne, but Hartman 
can hardly object to them. For he 
■ remarks uneasily: “His very success 
points up some of the . interlocked 
; problems of publicity and convention 
, , . •. [t also hints that prosodic 

ce sometimes depends on pub- 

theory as much as theory on 
•practice , . L”. Well, yes indeedl But 

• the case is even more complicated. 
For - as Hartman acknowledges, Wil- 

'r Haiti s’4 own accounts of his practices 


2 makfe^believe ever work- 

, w. Fbt’^brk It'dijj,, afoi it' 'Works 

' \ (he' - ^accentual -syllabic 

; ^e, 1 know, , w|jeri:a wrltpr of 


liailja q virn — ----- ■ , 

are 1 too niuddled and slipshod 10 
'. illuminate arty reader; , and . accord- 
-. iogly his purposes; beep meek fob ply 
r to those fortunate enough to read an 
unpublished dissertation by Emma 

• Mejlard Kafalenos at the University 
, of Washington. Thus It. seems, that 
.Williams’s. isochronous prosody 

“works" only for those readers who 
■ have: read Ms Kafalenos, or for those 

• ■ w ho now’ read Mr Hartman. And 
.' meanwhile, what of those thousands 
!" who have read Williams without 
>;■ these aids? They Have read poems 


public through the obscure conduit h 
of Ms Kafalenos, Zukofsky's Is no r 
less public property thanks to Mr p 
Kenner. And for all we know, c 
dozens of poets at this very moment h 
may be studying conic sections, in ( 
the assurance, which Hartman cannot 1 
deny them, that a prosody evolved r 
from such sources is as legitimate f 
and as effective as the iambic pen- c 
tameler. 

Zukofsky, to be sure, has never 
found many readers, and one does 
not know whether to wish thfo Ken- 
ner’s revelations should find him 
(posthumously) any more. Bui the 
case Is not significantly different with 
a poet so widely and appreciatively 
read as Eliot. Hartman is not the 
first to perceive that Eliot’s prosody, 
at least up to Four Quartets, is con- 
sistently vers Wbtri rather than vers 
litre. But it's only of recent years 
that this has been made dear; and 
for years before that Eliot, just like 
Williams, had been read and 
applauded by thousands whd dis- 
cerned in him no prosody at all and 
were quite ready to do without it. 
This can only mean, 1 as a matter of 
observable fact, either that the exis- 
tence of a prosody is something we 
take on trust, or else that we think 
verse is none the worse for nOl hav- 
ing a prosody behind it or withln-it. 
Either way, we have in ' practice 
abandoned the Idea of a contract 
between poet and reader; as readers, 
it seems, we are happy lo make, a 
choice between blind faith and blithe 
insouciance. 

By this point those' of us — • jxiets 
and readers — who are. metrically 
conservative will perhaps be smirking 
with some complacency. But wu too 

should beware. How many of those 

1 . thousands . . who ■ h a Y?' reat L. an r 
' < enjoyed - Philip ..Larkin's “Church 
Going'' know Uiat what they, have 
■ ” read is iambic pentameters? And 
t thpse who arc. possessed of this 
- already . arcane knowledge will be 
1 startled to see Tram MrHartmon s 
: scans ion — JfiOrc ofor# thin It needs 
i ib.be, but Instructive; fol the same — 

5 how Impudently find oddly .(once we 
t would have said, how loosely). Larkin- 
s .'hhfjdles his metre.; s. point is 


very well taken, that a prosody so 
apparently conservative ns Larkin's 
all the same shows the effect of 
growing up with The Waste Land, (if 
it were not so, Larkin we may sup- 
pose would be o lesser poet than he 
is.) To say of "Church Going", "Oh 
yes, iambic pentameters . . Is not 
really to take prosody any more seri- 
ously than it is to say of The Waste 
Land or of Paterson, "Oh yes, free 
verse . . 

All the same, the persistence of 
accentual-syllabic prosodies in Larkin 
a nd many ol he rs de serves more 
attention than Hartman gives to it. 
He is sophisticated enough to ack- 
nowledge the phenomenon without 
prejudice, and to allow that such 
writing is quite often distinguished. 
But if the varieties of free verse 
derive from new forms of contract 
between poet and reader (and this is 
what he maintains), should we nal 
expect that the old forms uf contract 
would hnvc been discredited and fal- 
len out of use? Since they have not, 
docs this not suggest once again that 
most renders now disbelieve in any 
form of contract at all, the old sort 
as well as the now? 

lt is not hard to see why they 
should be eager lo do this. For they 
nrc seeking n relation between poet 
and reader altogether wanner and 
more confiding than that of contract- 
ing partners to a transaction. We 
have all noticed this: people would 
rather hear a pact read than read liis 
poems for themselves, and poets 
oblige with a rhetoric that suggests 
buttonholing intimacy (Williams and 
Olson), or by making us privy to 
iheir marital (roubles and their hos- 
■ niializations (Lowell. Berryman). 
1 Hartmnn acknowledges this, speaking 
- of "directly rhetorical uses of form to 


establish a special community bet- 
ween the maker of the poem and the 
reader who 'uses’ it". But this is 
surely a very odd and muffled way of 
conceding the point. The idea of 
"use” comes from nowhere and leads 
nowhere, and putting it between 
quotation-marks only obscures it 
further. 

There is. we may well think, good 
reason for this evasiveness. For 
Hartman is trying to acknowledge, 
still within. a framework of contract 
and transaction, a range of poetic 
procedures which in fact burst out of 
that frame and invalidate it. And 
although the attractive dry clarity of 
his first four chapters reappears on 
some later pages, for instance in dis- 
cussions of Berryman and Denise 
Levertov, still Hartman's argument 
never really recovers: his treatment 
of a frail six-line poem by Stevens is 
laborious, lie puls the clock back 
when lie argues that Eliot's "objec- 
tive correlative" can he accommo- 
dated in an Imagisi poetic, nnd he 
can act through 10 his final claims for 
Aslihery only by rehearsing tired and 
dubious distinctions between poem 
as product nnd poem ns process. A 
book that at first was strikingly inde- 
pendent nnd rigorous ends up being 
run-of-the-mill. 

Bui there is plenty of excuse. For 
if Charles Hartman had maintained 
the rigour of his earlier chapters he 
could only have readied the cur- 
mudgeonly conclusion that the "spe- 
cial community" now looked for 
between the poet nnd his readers, 
having pul paid hi the idea of. a 
poem ns public transaction, ha? put 
paid 10 , or at least has drastically 
imperilled, die practice of poetry in 
1 any sens? .that preserves continuity 
1 with previous centuries. 
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A severed head 


By Louis Alien 


MARGUERITE YOURCENAR: 
Mishima ou La Vision du Vide 
125pp. Paris; Gallimard. 


"There are two kinds of people," 
writes Marguerite Youreenar, 

Those who thrust death away 
from their thoughts so that they 
Can live better and more freely 
and those who, on the other hand, 
feel that they exist more easily 
and strongly the more they He in 
• wait for it in every signal which it 


round a character, Honda, whose curity in poetry and religion; she is 
friend Kiyoaki died young. Kiyoaki is indifferent to modernity and, sig- 
re incarnated in the person of Isao, nificantly, when speaking of the 
one of the young men involved in deat h or the poet Cavafy (whom she 
the officers' revolt in Tokyo in 1936, has translated), she uses Mallarmlan 
who is in turn reincarnated in the terms, calling death the moment 
six-ycar-old Thai princess Ying when the poet liberates himself. 
Chan, who hangs on to Honda in There are phrases here also which 
1939 when he is on a business trip to she learnt from the alchemists when 
Thailand. She herself is reincarnated she wns pursuing the figure of Zfenon 
as Tflru, whom Honda adopts in the f° r L' Oeuvre an noir, which recall 
Finn! volume. .what Mishima learnt of the primacy 

Mm* of actio, i over ideas from the neo- 

ma s Buddhism as shallow, an appeal go ’ mathein aUa paihem. 

to the Western public, nnd the rein- ' v , , 

1 - - - Mme Youreenar knows, of course. 


carnation element as absurd, she "Eft * C[ !° w a s ' of C0Urse j 

describes it ns a erubbing-up of facts Jj* !! f M f r ma f s a ^. f ? rc [ iess , of 
hadly welded to ilte remainder of the ^ 


just as we are abouf To" agree "with ^^^rp^TtoeS 

diSCiPline - ^fca^htcmena 0 ou\ 0 o?a n c y on P v a e r n' ‘SnSSS 

The comment comes near the end RqS inertia, because only atlcnlfve dans leur triche" That ternfy- 

v ^ Cr c m. on ,h c Japanese novelist observation will make the mystery '" g ,m T reduces to silence, in her 
Yukto Mishima. There is no doubt recede — that mystery which is co v,ew ’ a va Ue judgments on the 
which of the. two kinds of people she terminous with our ignorance This action, moral, political or aesthetic, 
respects more: her essay is a piece of footnote wants to have it both ways T!l,s '? , a " °? d abdication. Those 
hugiography, not dissimilar in mien- to be both sceptical and affirmative severed heads justify nothing that the 
don to a great deni of the writing of ^ living Mishima attempted or did, nor 

Mishima by Western critics. Many The problem is that The Sea of do "'ey s ' lence judgment. We must 
Japanese arc either more cynical or Fertility cannot disperse with the sure| y beware of accepting that all 
more impatient, and would perhaps theme of rebirth, which is integral to martyrdom is valid for whatever 
find Mme Yourcennr's collocation of the narrative, not added from the cause? Mme Youreenar in fact seems 


Pythngore, 
In". Yet a 


footnote counsels caution, 


tion, his last acts will be politicized. 
That is why her final page will not 
do, in which she evokes the severed 
heads of Mishima and his ■ lover, 
posed bloodless and desiccated on 



living; Mishima attempted or did, nor 
do they silence judgment. We must 
surely beware of accepting that all 


Mishima by Western critics. Mirny The problem is that The Sea of do ,he y silence judgment. We must 
Japanese are either more cynical or Fertility cannot disperse with the sure| y beware of accepting that all 
more Impatient, and would perhaps theme of rebirth, which is integral to martyrdom is valid for whatever 
find Mme You ncennr’s collocation of the narrative, not added from the cause? Mme Youreenar in fact seems 
the sage and tolerant Montaigne with outside, however perfunctory Mishi- f0 sense this - because she moves into 
the frenetic nnd sanguinary author of mo's Buddhist lore may be. And it 3 P oetic ra, her than n philosophical 
■■Patriotism" somewhat out of place, lends inexorably to the final parag- conclusion, when the heads become 
(That book's Japanese title is, inci- raph of the tetralogy, which provides ,,,wo pieces of flotsam, borne along 
dentally, “Yukoku", not, as she Mme Youreenar with her subtitle b y thc River of Action, which the 
vVntcs it, "Togoku".) It is interesting The girl Sntoku; whom Kiyoaki had hu § e sea has’ left for a moment high 


the Trenetfc nnd sanguinary author of 
"Pal riot ism" somewhat out of place. 
(That book's Japanese title is, inci- 
dentally, "Yukoku", not, as she 
Writes it. "Togoku".) It is interesting 
that this gifted pntricirm — ; the first 
woman rite mber ' of the "Academic 
Frnngaise — should publish an essay 
on the Japanese novelist as a con- 
comitant gesture to the world at 
large .just as she made her entry into 
that distinguished body some months 


""l 1*IV UVMUd L>WVUIIIb 

“two pieces of flotsam, borne along 
by the River of Action, which the 


. 7 J : '**•*»• III obAuatiy uuiir 

ago; but not surprising that the essay promising circumstances. But when 
. .itself*, in spite of . its sympathetic • Honda's old friend Keiko reveals to 


The girl Snioku; whom Kiyoaki had hu § e sea has 1 left for a moment high 

loved, enters a Buddhist convent. a , nd dry on the sand, before carrying 

Honda cnsqaliy comfs across the last , ‘ iem °" f° r ever", 

i t ebirth, ; tHe coastguard TOru, and 

adopts him, only forTfiru, to become " 

n monster who turns against Honda, 

plots his downfall and humiliates him 

when he is found in sexually com- npi1 ' 1 ' 1 


The first stroke of a Picasso, to be seen developing and changing in a ana 
°tPh°J°8 ra Ph s Included In Viva Picasso: a Centennli Cejebntioo 
1881-1981, a marvellous record of Picasso living, and working; photo- 
graphed, written, designed and produced by David Douglas Duncan, ui 
published on May 28 (1 52pp. Allen Lane. £12.95. 0, 7014X1) 


analysis of Mishima s writings, should TOru that what has happened to him • 
eventually emerge more ps biog- is not the result of his own ambition 

1 fn P h y- and finesse but merely the outcome „ • _ _ 

Indeed, this 'is the problem. wc will of Honda ’ s belief that Kiyoaki will By Lachlan I 

be faced with for a I6h£ time to' P er P^ lUfl ]bf re-emerge in other 

, come In relation to Mishima. The life fon 5*‘ T5ru * strength and self- — f “ 

, of the man hns-overfakenthc work confidence collapse, He foils in his DAVIQ MINTER; 

; of the artist, whigli -has become a att cmpt to commit suicide, just three WUIIam Faulkner 

: kind of appendage to themvsterv. an months- before his author succeeded ,„ nn Irtl - u . it 


By Lachlan Mackinnon 


types to whom Faulkner turned for 
an exemplar: the other was the fin- 
de-slide dandy whom he imitated in 
dress and art as a young man, Faulk- 
ner s poems are strangled, decadent 
utterances in which what is to be said 


pattern which no funding coutf b# 
terminated. 

It Is indeed another echo of** 


; kindof appendage tp tlie ipysiery/an : ----- - - — jzopp. Joan Hopkins £9 50 

■ . answer to th?, question, lyhy'y did he- \ 0 8018 2347 1 - 

* , A by ^.Before/ his death from cahter. the ---- - 

: Si ■■ ‘S 11 ' ^^eurfSht^hpmotexu - old Hand* .visits the. convent where - . . 

' v '°“' Saioku htis .become flbbess. She casts Faulkner was probably- the ieast 

j* h '?• n, ”, u ^ n v^!* 1 0,1 Hfs ‘entire plan 'and denies well-educated novelist of the century. 

' fiM. the;! Japanese /;she,.|ias. e^r-. piel him before, He and he came from the paradoxical 

' ; flfp U P aga'ust RoeS 'On; V Bill theh if there was no setting oT the most backward region 

. I r ' Niyonki;. theretwas no Isao. No, Yihg Qjf the most developed nation. Mod- 

overshadow the cureful and; inventive- iCThan- piihpr-.. Portmnc . 1 . mnuir i.bm □ m 1 .. , _ j . 


325pp. John Hopkins. £9.50. 
0 8018 2347 1 


— u-is moeea- anumcr emuw* — 

a young man. Faulk- pattern of his Uf e . After cKfe bmi 
i strangled, decadent of crea tlvity Faulkner sank. Wo 
itch what is to be said almost aut £ tic depression, fares 


• ■: ; 

liif 




, : I .• -'r.. 

, .!■ it ■ 
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ion which lurks behind them ML and VSTv£STX fc* > 
whose terms he used to discuss his hehind the oro b|em lay, at least h 
favourite work, The Sound and the pa[ tl the renewed quest 
Fury ' • ■ Caddy figure, "Little- Sister Deaft. 

in The Sound and the Fury Fauik- He quotes, for instance.^ 
ner invents an urn both for himself heartbreaking story of. U® Wr! 

and fnr r’nddu. his '“h^nrl'o Hnrlina , > riot \uhn nftnr civinfi FaittKltfi 


r' H ' inventive ,'Chan cither;- perhaps | . myself hnye cm". .literature has^.tended to be !?. d for Caddy, his "heart's darling", rist who, after giving, 

■ i pl ^' because- .never MtfTirU. Ts for each one of urban:- modernism was an affair of M,nter P xa P* rl Y stresses the sianffl- electric shock therapy he 

'-Tf-SVi tQ u ^ i-thal: according-., to his cities (Paris, Prague, Vienna” Lon- i* nc , 6 P au ,J k ner’s discussion of this . saw him weking 

‘Iy*v! P ,l Y 100 , fc r , pi hei iCantem po r- own henrt.T says the abbess, and she dbh. New York Chiedeo) - How book , ®n d the crucial way in which surance like a child. Apw-rJ" 

not tnk, ? s b' 11 ? .Odt into .the sunbaked Faulkner came to" be the.’ major Caddy embodies the love and ten- suggests with sob* PjSSB. 

•'( •' ‘2!?4?r'£rt iJj?h n k , ' :5, S cll, I^ tt, ! rt *.‘ COMrtyard °F lh ^ conveni whose walls American novelist of his age ts there- dem { 8shc sought. Minter is interest- that the long silenwdjpM^ 

■ hP barC y ^ e 0 lodk - enc,ose a 5Pl e Nid but empty sky. \ . forp an. important uuestioifho£h'p^r- > n ? a V^ 1he Way in wHieh Faulkner Faulkner wrestled 

•" 0 sUlt - . = • : i, J .tonally, and 'historically:' . The 'breat ..turned his extra-marital affairs with a period .in which he tr^U 


■ >-‘Ti?SS q y ^ et 0 ,odk - enc,ose a 5P> e Nid but empty sky. J . forp. an. important question, both per- '• about.'the way in which Faulkner Faulkner wrestled WM id i 

. .in ns a result; . . . 1 i. i e A ■' tonally , and hlstbricallv: The breat » t urn cd^ ^ his extra-marital affairs with a period .in which he 


androgynous,' incestuous partner, level. 

Sensibly, Minter does not press too 1 : SS*I f^ 0 

a suggestive point he makes about tSE 

, recurrent Image, of thp horror of ' -ffiK 

^tcuatbpjp Faulkners - carper: fo PthotP,tO.C>n 

islbiy, because , he is aware that HoW guidipOW w ^ 

jlkner. was not. unconscious, of his •• reference; aqd rememo ^ 

'chip, disorder;, Faulkner’s, ihterrial • _ out pf , ■■ ■ [?”??“!; ! „} ' 

ide was nor unuRuah whnr wni ■ - be. Sure: 1n.-the lorm^oi . 


. w^ienujlje 
-u-: yvifevdiye: 
■jy^den-'.Cpto 

: ( - W r'fm&t. 


, was., his : was the = . unique . /frultfulness.p'.he, / ' - but as single 

1, Colone}. r ;- aclueved, from deliberately, balancing ,! condensed y Wil|W 

iriy tSjhti': CuSStSijSSSnL -Sr r ' ,h a % K 

his' capacious Faulkner' , fan 
eMcffid- dopsi.hot damage 1 his ■ I" 1 W s y° ul .h. 

ow fnad-” ■ riSfSudieni, for r lt Is i lie-' finished works, and - rehearsing talcs i o 1 n cW i 
KS '• whtoh" most cfearly; . reveal 7|heir , bnel. M|nwr'. 
rlforl i the i* 18 :- ,and [ Hli'ipurpqse; Minter » is ^ muriity shapes itself . ^y fljse ly j ;li'j 

f dn^the-fncrediWei incompetence ;. thi past. ®nd 

ChlN6 1 >a!jbkavV: |Mp(? ‘ f (""ifStJe bresent- 

••and mp *. and 

^ r^ejeefed. bvtright: ‘Butt v|JrOce^S ( lS, 

S'a?wav TL nte / iH d ^ dus ly absolves the pub- -. political 

FrSl- ,u BnS 5 ^ from-. blame. -for Faulkner’s Faqikner's . _(ru6 ffi^ ue ,on M 

i .S-'wi^P?^impil#y Iroublcs. Which were engagement .with h ^ hjs jar 

WhoHy of his own and his levels, bis Lj? ffuNW&t 
l-'V:- '■ •' .Faiilknaf . oseUiaied .either, to .wvprt.lM "u [c c0 nce^ 
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The therapist at school 


By Anthony Storr 

DONALD LIGHTi 

Becoming Psychiatrists 

The Professional Transformation of 

Self 

429pp. Norton. £10.95. 

Q 393 01168 2 ■ 

How should psychiatrists be trained? 
’Hie question is not easy to answer, 
because the medical speciality pf 
psychiatry includes within Its domain 
» many human problems which do not 
warrant a medical label, to the solution 
of which conventional medical training 
b largely irrelevant. Psychiatrists are 
concerned with a number of conditions 
in which definable, organic defect or 
disease plays a major part. This is true 
5 most varieties or severe mental 
handicap; of the various forms of 
nff-sehiTe and senile dementia which 
afflict our ageing population ; of certain 
varieties of epilepsy and endocrine 
dysfunction; and of mental disorders 
brought about by the misuse of drugs 
and altohol. In discerning the causes 
of, and in dealing with, such condi- 
tions, conventional medical training is 
not only essential, but also adequately 
meets the needs of the patient. 

When we turn to consider the major 
nychoses. schizophrenia and the man- 
ic-depressive disorders, the picture 
becomes a trifle blurred. Although 
these conditions are generally treated 
along conventional medical lines, with 
drugs, ECT, or other physical 
methods, definable organic causes are 
lacking, and social, familial and other 
psychological factors are recognized as 
playing an important part in cringing 
about noth improvement and relapse, 
although their role as primary causal 
factors is still disputed. But it Is in the 
vast field of the neuroses and so-called 
“personality disorders" that conven- 
tional medical training becomes less 
and less relevant; and doctors who 
choose psychiatry as their speciality 
often find themselves confronted with 
human problems about which science, 
has nothing to say. 

This American account of the train- 
ing of psychiatrists is writtep by a 
• doctor who is particularly interested in 
sociology ana the relation between 
individuals and institutions. Donald 
Ugljl wad himself trained at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Brandeis. and the 
Harvard Medical School. Although he 


has not always avoided the repetitive their own personal peculiarities and 
verboseness so commonly found in problems, and a good many seek to 
Americantexts,muchofwhathehasto enhance their knowledge of them- 
say is valuable, and he raises problems selves by embarking on personal 
which those who plan the training of psychoanalysis, which, as 1 have indi- 
psychiatrists on either side of the cated, carries more weight as an addi- 


Atlantic have not yet solved. 

The pattern is gradually changing, 
but American psychiatric training has 
traditionally been dominated by the 
Freudian point of view. In England, it 
is hard to think of any professor of 
psychiatry, past or present, who has 
had a psychoanalytical training. In 
America, membership of a psychoan- 
alytic institute has been, if not obliga- 
tory, at least a powerful aid to profes- 
sional advancement. As Dr Light repe- 
atedly points out: “Most of the faculty 
and supervisors who taught the resi- 
dents nod training in psychoanalysis, 
the prestige therapy of the profession. 
They belonged to, or were affiliated 
with the Psychoanalytic Institute, the 
area’s most distinguished network of 


tional professional qualification In 
America than it does in Britain. They 
also become intensely preoccupied 
with "countertransference": that is, 
with the issue of how their own 
psychological attitudes and personal 
involvement with the patient may 
affect his response to psychotherapy. 
No one who has practised psychother- 
apy will deny the importance of under- 
standing one’s own psychology if one is 
to be an effective therapist; but it is also 
tree that intense preoccupation with 
the subjective, both in oneself and in 
one’s patients. Is inimical to the objec- 
tivity demanded in other situations. 
When psychiatry becomes psychother- 
apy and nothing else the capacity for 
diagnosis and objective observation 


practitioners treating Its most desirable tends to decline. Concentration on the 
patients." patient’s Inner world leads to neglect of 

Adopting a predominantly psycho- assessment of his actual behaviour in 
analytic point of view does, in fact, the external world, and especially to 
involve a different psychological the neglect of reports of his behaviour 
attitude toward patients from that by those close to him. Light gives an 
inculcated by conventional medical appal ling example of a resident making 
training. When Freud abandoned hyp- a diagnosis of paranoid schizophrenia 
nosis in favour of free association, ne on totally inadequate grounds. The 
gave up the authoritarian role of the attachment of such a label to anyone 
physician, and handed over consider- may have serious consequences in that 
able initiative to the patient. Many they may lose credibility, have difficul- 
doctors beginning to learn the art of ty m obtaining employment, or even 
psychotherapy find it hard to give up jose their liberty. Yet, ‘this residency 
active intervention and ad’rice in implicitly taught that the unit of di- 
favour of passive listening and infre- agnosis was the individual, that the 
quent interpretation; and the doctors only necessary evidence was the indi- 
whom Light studied were no excep- vidual s actions and accounts in (he 
tion. However, it was not long before presence of the therapist, that one 
the residents (registrars ana house- therefore did not normally seek m- 
physicians, as we should call them) formation from nurses, social workers, 
adopted the attitudes of their seniors; relatives, attendants or other therap- 
came to regard ECT as “barbarous"; uts who worked with the person afid 
behaviour therapy as an “escape from that the individual i relation with the 
personal involvement with patients”; therapist was indicative of his or her 
desire to cure as "rescue fantasies"; mojor problems . 
and an interest in community psychiat- - Doctors entering a difficult field in 
ry as "acting out" and as being super- which they ore inexperienced may ding 
ficlar. Psycnoana lytic therapy became to psychoanalytic doctrine as an emo- 
“the heart of psychiatric residency as tional prop, which leads to lack of 
they experienced it", and patients who judgment as to when it should or 
were too mad, too stupid, or too should not be used. Light quotes an 
uneducated to benefit from psyeboan- anecdote from the psychiatrist Jerome 
alytic methods, together with the senilp Frank, “As one young psychoanalyst 
and those suffering from organic dis- was heard to remark: T The wonderful 
ease, were relegated to a therapeutic thing about psychoanalysis is that even 
scrapheap. if the patient doesn’t get better, you 

When doctors first embark on the know you are doing the right thing’." 
practice of psychotherapy, they natur- One corollanr of the psychoanalysts 
ally begin to become more aware of expectation that his patient should take 


the lead in exploring his own problems 
and be responsible for himself is that 
the patient is more open to blame if Lhe 
analysis is unsuccessful. If the patient 
does not fully reveal himself, or is 
uncooperative in other ways, or is 
“manipulative”, it is always his own 
fault; and many psychoanalysts be- 
come expert in rationalizing their fail- 
ures while continuing to take credit for 
their successes. 

As Light recognizes, his book de- 
scribes the end of an era; and it is 
certain that psychoanalytically based 
training will never again be so domi- 
nant in American psychiatry os it was 
between 1940 and 1 970. In Britain, we 
have been faced with the opposite 
problem, though in recent years, 
efforts have been made to remedy this 
defect by appointing '‘consultant 
psychotherapists" as participant 
teachers in training programmes. The 
likelihood that psychiatry in Britain 
will ever be so dominated by psychoan- 
alytic thinking and that it will encoun- 
ter the dangers so vividly described in 
Becoming Psychiatrists is very slight. 
Nevertheless, a major problem re- 
mains on both sides of the All antic 
which Light docs not face. 

It is highly unlikely that chemical or 
sociological methods of treatment will 
ever solve or more than transiently 
alleviate the kind of cmotionnl prob- 
lems which, today, so many patients 
bring to the psychiatrists. These “prob- 
lems in living”, as Thomas Szasz nghtly 
calls them, cannot and should not be 
labelled “illnesses", and it is doubtful 
whether they should necessarily be 
treated by doctors. The practice of 
psychotherapy does in fact require a 
different attitude and a different kind 
of expertise from that demanded in 
most areas of medical practice; and 
many of the lies! psychotherapists are 
not medically qualified. Freud s origin- 
al "Project", a "Psychology for Neuro- 
logists’* in which neurosis could be 
explained in terms of neurones, had (o 
be abandoned. FTeud continued to hope 
that neurosis could be explained deter- 
ministically, with Ideas or phantasies. 


rather than bacteria, trauma, or che- 
mical imbalance acting as causal 
agents; and this hope, I believe, de- 
layed, rather than advanced, our 
understanding of neurosis. Psycho- 
therapy is not, and cannot Ire, a 
scientifically based procedure in thc 
sense in which a medical treatment can 
be; for understanding another person 
is in principle different from under- 
standing a disease. As Isaiah Berlin 
puls it in Vico and Herder, “Under- 
standing other men’s motives or acts, 
however imperfect or corrigible, is a 
state of mind or activity in principle 
different from learning about, or 
knowledge of, the external world". 

This being so, it is arguable that 
psychotherapy should be taken out of 
the hands of doctors, and that 
psychotherapists should be given an 
entirely different form of education. 
For thc training which a psychotherap- 
ist needs is much more In the area of 
the humanities than in that of science. 
A knowledge of philosophy, of compar- 
ative religion, or the history of ideas, 
and of the orent novels of the world is 
far more help in understanding the 
motives of iiumnn beings and what 
makes their lives worth living than any 
amount of physiology, anatomy, or 
biochemistry. 

My hope is that, as psychiatry adv- 
ances, those doubtful areas in which it 
is uncertain whether biochemical de- 
tects like a lack of, or superfluity of, n 
neural transmitter account for be- 
havioural disturbances will be more 
clearly defined and treated by psychiat- 
rists. Those emotional problems which 
remain within the province of the 
psychotherapist (and they will not be 
few) will increasingly be recognized as 
part of the human condition, insepar- 
able from our peculiarities as a species; 
the inevitable concomitants of our 
tendency toward alienation from our 
own bodies and relation with other 
human beings which cannot be di- 
vorced from, our capacity for 
metaphor, symbol, abstraction and 
innovation. 


Wise man’s mantle 


gy Peter Park er 

JSRQME D, FRANK: 

^ychotherapy and the Humah Pre- 

■waancuit- • 

Psychosocial Approach , ' . , 

Schocken Bodks. £7.75. : 
3696.1 • •.. •' 


death, often have a marvellous 
appreciation of the richness of life; 
one of the deprivations of a nuclear 
holocaust will be the lack of any time 
to achieve this liberating acceptance 
of our end. Yet having thus raised 
the issue of '- the denial, of death, 
Frank simply fails to develop it. One 
expects more and greater intimacy 
from one who sees psychotherapy 
meeting . the need ministered to by 

i , 1 1 mu L | religion.,:.' 

'■ Yk_: „■ '• ' !•. 1 . ' 1 Happily, when Frank moVes to fjli. 

• psychotherapy;, ■ on hbme ground* thoto .qualities which 

American UfeYhows nq’$iglf 6f relax- hf m as a preacher make him fan 

» ~ r exceptionally sound giiide. He begins 

wMi ■ general look at psychotherapy 
in' America. There, are nd intellectual 
gymftasilcs; Frank’s; approach is To 
draw attention to the Commonplace, 
to the : human needs for ’ security, 
knowledgd and loVe in a far front 
settled society. Froni a ' man with less 
experience, or from; one less able ;tq 

make good use or Tl, sudi homely ■ 
• Milk 1 would; be dismissed along With 
other ciiijhfis of th<? agav Timc and 
again; though. this^sUndprinl [ gives, 


.. Qmencan iifeYhows no$ig( 
r 2'B, ! fbd Jeropie . Frank, 

H5JSW; pf Psychiatry at 
riOCklna,. ,T Inllmrrflfu ... 


.Professor 

, . r The John 

Wr University :', School ,.i of 
; ii but one df those who 
- picked Tip i the: mantle of the 
»u.uL n ‘ Hiibobkco mains a mixed 
^, ct |9h Pf essays written. . over the 
yew. half of ithem 
topics, that have t rabbled. 
[Wwsji fluch; as deterrence, the : dan- 

th - r,wc,ear 

•^^.dutltdrt has a .cool, aVuqcular 


nas a ,cooi, avuncular 

• Jr Ejf* JacI^ .tHe passion 

qcywhlc h d ne ' eix pec tsf ro m 

• Woifdif ^the 

■ V ^ generar isSays 

1 1*:’ 1 rttfre • 'opfimisfle 



his- discussion of ceriam icncounlef 
groups, for example, Fnn)t jwwj 
%itSn the group Itself lbc \ gftdeiy 
; qnderi the cloak o responsib ldy fo^ 

• ihe * members . aut o no ^ d !^ f a ® 
■ responsibility, for the effects °f 'hj 
act id ns, . Following his e^ample.ejch 
member Feels .free to , use ifii og 
' to : servd his own , needs. . A ! Ble ^ 
Ssay discusies how; Conflict m.Btqujs 
of palliiils c«D ta fmdpj jPtjN 


individual concerned. The timid can 
discover that aggression ueed not be 
overwhelming; The strong that , the 
group is more powerful than they 
are. Frank then Offers this necessary 
and often unheeded caution: hostility 
"will have damaging results . , . in 
the formative stages oF the group, 
when it behoves the therapist Ip 
forestall or divert expressions of hos- 
tile feelings, lest members be unduly 
upset,, forced back more solidly inio 
their i neurotic defenses, '.or driven 
frpm (he group”. ; 1 ■ 

Given 1 Frank’s fundamentalist 

rather than eclectic outlook, U is no 
surprise that; lie druWs pakafiels bet- 
ween The witch "docl.pr and mopcm 
medicine.' -What bdlh.offer s reastof- 
ance grounded in a. superior -know; 
ledger For insecurity can bc jhe 'dis- 
abling pnrtspf an Illness. Frank. shows 
that American i servicemen in . the 
Second World: War *ere affected'far 
-mote seriouily by tohlstosomiasigthan 
the symptoms alone wpuldTiiggfist. 
The reason he biiaiests 1$ that they 
were paralysed by. me fear of what Was 
to them an bnknow dlsepsa. friuik 
' then : ;disciistos How , the , cnphcliy for 
self-healing daq. ba: ; harnessed most 
effectively; life $ees:,a,role here, for 
counieiltng and Supportive wyc^- 
' therapy in What art' flormplly thou 
pf m purely physical; diseases.. /— 
given 1 the ewderi«i%t corpnaiy care 
can often 1 be titoto^eeUve at home 
hither than in intensive care units, one 
is inclined to ibtsepi the important of 
this. -}y ' 


The Building of 
Renaissance Florence 

' An Economic and Social History 
RICHARD A. GOLDTHWAITE 



By examining tha micracoam of a single but vital industry— 
construction— Richard Gqldthwaite develops a total picture 
of tlftpeqlh-cenjtury Florentine society, in dypemjp transfor- 
mation. ,i' : -i'-.ii !■ ' P ■ : : ; 

. Iri deBcribing ihe Interplay of this Jnaustiry with; various 
elemanta of Culture and sloclaly. he lays the foundation 1 
,for ; a Gomprehaneive social and acoridmlc history of this 
fascinating 'city-' i J-j . s\ - J- 

‘ • Goldthwaita yiews lha Florentine obnatructton induBtry 
frqbiamodprnmarkelinbpers pec live. On the, One hand 
WBs demond oA tha part 'of pa irons who. throygh abma civic 
Ssnseioi 1 deaira for prestige, commissioned moniiinsnlal 1 
pdjficss and their aUandibnl fiitnlshinga. On the other hand 
was qupply.dhe indu Stry jha l provided (he architects, 
artiaana. labourerfl.guild organjsQtione, and the techniques 
end technologies that pr^duced slt^ctur os of brlck hnd 
moHar with alj iholr uU^tarlanand ornanientril function^. 

•' | ! y$;' : ' •' .'•• •Vj- ^ •'!■:; ;448pagpsV‘ £16.Sp 

■. • •' i • J: ( ■ i ' •'* r •* 
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Vedji’s party 


By Janet Morgan 


VED MEHTA: 

Tlie Photographs at Chachaji 
The Making of a Documentary Film 
237pp. Oxford University Press. 
£8.95. 

0 19 502792 2 

One photograph of Chachaji is on the 
front cover. Before a graceful arch he 


Pharmacy of Prosperity, where he does 
strange things with bottles and runs 
errands for the wily proprietors. He is 
filmed failing to eaten buses, decanting 
his morning tea from mug to cup, 
meekly calling at the tax office and the 
bank, drinking bad tea with his rich 
relations and being received deferen- 
tially by his poor ones. He is taken to 
Hardwar to' bathe in the Ganges. We 
see him supplanted by a younger man 
(Chachaii is 83), hired to sweep the 
verandah by the religious sect in whose 
house Chachaji lias a room. 


sits - “Respected Uncle" - crossleg- The story, told very simply and 


.ed, hands clenched, in an ancient directly,, is extremely funny and, be- 
black suit with Iona lapels and a low cause we watch Chachaji gradually 
button, a clean collar and a pale pink taking control, not at all patronizing, 
turban.. He is concentrating; his old The old man is cunning. He may not 
eyes are fixed and his brow furrowed, know what a moving picture is - “He 
Opposite him, much more at ease, with seems to have decided that we are 
one arm outstretched and the other compiling snapshots for a family 
resting on his knee, is the swami. He album" - and on being consulted 


watch Chachi 
trol, not at all 


nan.. He is concentrating; ms old 
;s are fixed and his brow furrowed. 



resting on his knee, is the swami. He album" - 
has an apricot coloured woollen pullov- about the 
er, a creamy turban with one end “You are t 


: project, 
all mv «n 


he replies onh 
veniment. I will d 


er, a creamy- turban with one end you are an my government, i win do 
thrown round his neck like a scarf, and whatever my beloved second cousin 
a long white beard straggling down to from America orders." None the less, 
his waist. “An immortal scene”, the he obediently shaves himself for the 
producer will say, when they film it on camera, not mentioning that he has 



the day afteT the great storm. 

Here on the bnck cover in another . - ...... . 

photograph is the producer, William "gf * JJ*” Research Institute Guest House, acci- 
Cran, a Tasmanian- torn Canadian. He rh?n£ Sf dent with motor car, damaged ankle 

is sitting before the Taj Mahal with the J“f re a 1,0 chance of second helpings. for Cran \ It might be Mehta who 

carefully posed “little family"", who tastv “£ C hj£ laconic rammenta^v He is con i ures U P lhe swami, a hailstorm, 
have undertaken to make a television v, l * n,s laconic commentary. He is Calcutta, a cremation, Chachaii's near 
film about Chachaji .telling the story of particular about the purchases Cran ext j n ciion in the Ganges - “Oh my 
his daily struggle to survtve as “in a makes for him, especially a red and G od! HeV dio^TEffll cries out 
sense, a reflection of the struggles of S[een striped towel for his bathe in the «i t > s fabulous!" Writing in the present 
hundreds of millions of his country- not fast ^„ tense, Mehta seems to rontrol them all. 


already shaved an hour before. He 
knows exactly when to arrive for family 
meals, not so early that he Is sent off 


who is the subject of the book reviewed here - when describing the many struggles in his long life. These phatogrunhs 
which are taken from the book, show how much Chachajl’s face has been given a dignified colouring with thepassSgof 


Research Institute Guest House, acci- 
dent with motor car, damaged ankle 
for Cran). It might be Mehta who 
conjures up the swami, a hailstorm, 
Calcutta, a cremation, Chachaji's near 


men”. Cran’s companions are Ivan X e ff., * n ‘ . j Won 1 j ■ ■ • ■ 
Strasburg, a far-sighted cameraman Sahib s towel is not adequate for the 

/. J . ■ > hnlv fim Hr nlwnvs acnmpsCRS — 


tense, Mehta seems to control them all. 
In and around Delhi the fact that he 


Information please 

“Information please” Is a service which is available free 
of charge. Those wishing to use it are asked to follow as 
closely as possible the form in which Items are presented 
here, and tu marie envelopes ‘Information please”. 


Strasburg, a far-sighted cameraman “ T‘ L,iC speaks Hindi and is among his own , TO 

(on arrival at Delhi airport he produces 1)°!? dl P\ . H T e .“ family of course makes him indispens- Llterar y estates?, information 

b comnleie inwntnrv. in »>Yhinlir9fp Never mind. Let it be. but in fact he 1- requested for a forthcoming D 


a complete inventory, in sextu plicate, 
of their equipment, in order to pacify 
the customs); Eoin McCann, an Irish 


“Never mind. Let it be. but in fact he 
leads Vedji's party a merry dance. 
Constantly exasperated, they allow the 


sound recordist; dressed in green and °! d to embroil them in one 

silver; Jane Jackson, the sotfnd assis- bizarre adventure after another. 

taut, jeans and tee-shirt, plain brown- Ouietlv. Mehta manipulates them 


rimmed glasses and no make-up; 
Araminfa Wordsworth, Cran’s aggres- 
sive wife (her newspaper is persuaded 
to. send her tp India at the same time, 


Quietly, Mehta manipulates them The story is beautifully balanced, 
too. It was his idea to make a Rim about Mehta finds out how a film is made; the 
a poor relation who, “ever since I can crew discovers something of India, 
remember, [has) been coming to our Chachaji, his associates and their dur- 


able to the crew. But this ascendancy is 
partly offset by the fact that he is blind, 
so that his tactful massage of the film 
and the team is all the more remark- 
able, and entertaining. 

The story is beautifully balanced. 
Mehta finds out how a film is made; the 
crew discovers something of India. 


T5W. that a family Wedding 
Mehta himself. He, incidentally, has vi ta | theme for the 


K rovides a 
ole Rim. 


appeared 


picture. Whenever the crew is doubt- on video-cassette, exclaims: 


most appropriate. Even so, the last 
word is with Mehta, who caps them all 
by transforming the making of the film 
into this elegant and witty book; and 
with Chachaji, who, given a showing 
on video-cassette, exclaims: "Like it? 


requested for a forthcoming Direc- 
tory of Literary Estates in the UK 
and Ireland from those who either 
own the copyright in the work of 
deceased authors or administer 
literary estates. 

David Fletcher. 

57 John Street, Penicuik EH26 
8HL, Midlothian. 

Richard Monckton M lines 
; (1 809.-1 885),. 1st Bpron Houghton: 
Dalny help in' tracing his unpublished 
manuscript letters, for a DPhil thesis 
on Harriet Martineau. The letters 
were formerly owned by the Mar- 
chioness of Crewe (died 1967). 

Valerie R. Sanders. 
Ladj ^Margaret Hall, Oxford 0X2 

Reinhold Niebuhr, whose, contacts In 


Holly Roth, Alan MacKinnon,Siim 
Troy (the pseudonym for lliuiimn 
Wnrriner): we have been allempi 
with no success to locate the heirs « 
these three mystery novelists aad 
would be grateful to any of yobi 
readers who may be able to suppb 
information. 

Hugh Van Dusen. 
Harper & Row, IQ East 53rd {&, 
New York, NY 1 ! 0022. 


Walter Sickert: any informftHqflontix 
. .whereabouts of, paiptlnos by te 
from *1927 or after which art fe 


•him;;- They track him dbWri at the visit; a' village in the country (Dairy holy audience with myself in Heaven 

Return; to innocence 


QUEfflTtf CJUSp-' 
iHoif.to Become a 

• 192pp,Duci( worth 

;0 7156 1577, 7* • ■' 


garictis: (“Disraeli rihgleti still hung personal integrity by ensuring that 
over a brow not merely pallid but there are no sensitive private areas left 
Incandescent with moral decay”! and to expose., : . - * 

1 u)® s ? d J Dkes 1 ^ hi ^ on ® *hugh , ‘ A pervasive, regretful irony colours 

S’**"*?.! 6 ™ gay®rtm|.nlty, 


as it ‘ - Britain were many and long-lasting: 
tig a r would appreciate hearing ' from 
ml* anyone with letters, photographs or 
reminiscences, for a biography. 

Richard Wightman Fox. 
Department of History, Yale Uni- 
voralty, New Haven, Connecticut 

George Oppen: for > a volume of 
hat • selected fetters of the American- 
left objeclivist poet, copies of letters of 
- general interest, especially an Uler- 
iurs ary, aesthetic, ethical and political 
Ity, • ■ ‘ • : • ; 

ing iRaohel'Blau DuPlessis: 

on , ■ Department!. of. English, Temple 
unci'-. - University, Philadelphia, PA 
ion -V -'19122,: or Eliot- Weinberger, .The 
ope .. Montemora Foundation, Box 336 ' 
iich 1 Cooper Station, New York, NY 


private ownership. The informatjoo 
Is needed for research on an extol* 
tion of the late paintings of Sickert 
' which is to take place atthe Hayward 
■ Gallery next winter. : ‘ 

Andrew Dempsey. 

Assistant Director for LooAa 
exhibitions, Arts Council « Grtj* 
Britain, 105 Piccadilly, London 
W1V0AU. ’ - 

W. T. Stead: whereabouts of any pap« 
or letters, for a biography. . • 

Ruth Brandon. 


Ruth Brandon. 
81 High Streef, Olney, Bucks. . 
T.B.J,: identity of this 


B.J,: identity or mis 
purchased vossius’s WiMW* 
Latlnae (Amsterdam, 1695) at wj 
Uam Windham’s library sale in 


.'-lot 502. Windham hld-tejj 
through J. Walker '.MiK 
Johnson's library sale In !/w r " 

- 316 ' • : - Job D. Ans^ 

Avden House, Atherstcme. wr 
• wlckshire. , , ■ V1 . r-.^n 

Humbert Wolfe, poet, entitr an 
servant (1885-1940): l-am.wn^ 
biography , of . hi irl; for which l ra® 

the consent 'and ienrouragefltf 1 ? 


: nbandonfed m y *®o-Iong is 'h'sid' that his initial sympathy For the SydniyrParklnson (7 1745-1 77 lji- his daughter; any irlanuscripls>- 

. : strangers before they. ^ the 'author commitment to tlfo organized gay Scottish-bom artist and! scientific. ters, documents, photograph* .* 


uallv ari ‘ puehtin Crisp, coiild ; simultaneously n his 11 

Ms . Dlls ; , s ? ^ te =u n d ®r- ..^Xi 
wjthtb e- MissLore ns mdleiiaficm at bdng ; 

1 ot The in]fchurcji!at' d'ftinetau -J- ® : 


School.! of Education^ uniw™y. 
■? Park, NptUgghamNOrzRD^. . 

landscape painter (born New^w 


>■ y V; iple t td(a By.iJic InlefyieWa, ihe ope'-mdn , 88 ^ 11 ^ 

; - i ‘shQ^ imd espeblaiiy ihbTereWslqn play • wo^ild find- my* 

- j; - l.^rc^ull'trcl- lh.Qadridn;- j^tbevVrinfoXbt wh.undoybted s 

across W 
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Enumerating the enfer 

By Timothy d’Arch Smith 


PATRICK J. KEARNEY: 

The Private Case: an Annotated Blb- 
Boarapby of the Private Case Erotica 
CoUecHon in the British (Museum) 
Library , _ 

Introduction by G. Legman 

Jay Landesman. £45. 
limited edition of 1000 copies 


John Camden Hotten and the publica- 
tion date is not 1857 but 1868. At least 
the title is correct, but even titles have 
to be carefully watched for they are not 
always what they seem. Double Life of 
Cuthbert Cockerton (Kearney 1549) 
turns out to be a translation of Restif de 


itched for they are not 
■ seem. Double Life of 


tween 1877 and 1885 whose usefulness 
Mr Kearney now threatens to topple) 
received by the BL in 1900, but the 


in an excellent private collection in 
Hampshire. My reason for this seem- 
ing digression is to wonder whether the 
BL has a Private Case in its department 


[ntroaucnon uy , a Bretonne . s AntUustine. And so the 

lay Landesman. W5. 1,920 entries in the catalogue have all 

Limited edition of 1000 copies had to be subjected to Mr Kearney's 

ssssssss = ^=—5 esses ===== scholarly scrutiny in order to arrive, in 
• , Mr Legman’s words, at "these difficult* 

Despite Mr Legman s conjecture, jn to-come-by bracketed truths", and 


next bumper crop did not arrive until BL has a Private Case in its department 
1965 on the death of Charles Reginald of manuscripts also. Erotic manu- 
Dawes. Dawes, like so many of the scripts used to circulate freely in some 
characters mentioned by the compiler circles. Indeed, the gentleman who 
and his Introducer (“Slapsie Moxie", consigned Searight to the flames lent 
Elias Gaucher, etc) is best described as me two manuscripts of his own, “The 


Elias Gaucher, etc) is best described as 
“shadowy", but seems to have been a 


"shadowy", but seems to have been a Lost Lavatories of London" and “Sli- 
delightful and cultured man, ready to initiating Letters", subjects on which 
help scholars who wished to examine the printed books in the Private Case 


Despite Mr Legman s eoujeciure, m «M:ome-by bracketed truths", and his fine collection. Judging from his 
his extraordinary introduction to this wherever possible not only authors but own manuscript fictions which 1 ac- 
volume, that the i^vate Lose dates printers and publishers are identified. I qulred for a private collector, he had 
from the receipt in I860 01 the phallic- ^ at jd one sn jpnet of information to leanings towards homosexuality with a 
lim" collection of me antiquarian. Mr Kearney’s findings: on the evidence special predilection for the activity 
George Witt, I would like to suggest 0 f type-ornaments the printer of Aleis- described in the title of an erotic playlet 
that in genera private cases of books ter Crowley's Scented Garden of by de Maupassant mentioned Dy Mr 

probably evolve rather than get con- Abdullah the Satirist (Kearney 510) is Legman in his introduction; but he was 
U«.,lumnetniptM. someone, some- •<.. t> i-i a— -c nu:i:— . re {^g , . ■ ll. n .: 


remain silent. Perhaps Mr Kearney will 
touch on this matter when lie issues his 
companion-volume of BL books once 
in Pl but now dc-suppressed. Further 


idously constructed. Someone, some- Parisian firm of Philippe Re- refres 
where, a librarian, a parent or a nouard, then (In 1910) at 19, rue des tastes 
schoolmaster , considers a book pout 1- Saints-P6res. Similar ornaments are enrich 


bequests, of more modern material, by 
Mr Beecher Moore, an American 
resident in London, and another 
American citizen, Mr J. B. Rund, 


-eshingly eclectic in his collecting including a volume beanng the happy 
les and his library considerably Wte Myra Learns the Roues, have 
irh pc 1 Privmo rw A few ensured that the PC s holdings are • 


enriches the Private Case. A few 
rarities somehow got away, however, 
including a cony of a scarce novel, 
Suburban Souls (1901), and a book 


wide-ranging and up-to-date. 

It is to be hoped that Mr Legman’s 
introduction will be printed separately. 


ligns t to a place wuere it cannot oe notorious (and not-in-PC) Snowdrops Suburban Souls (1901), and a book introduction will be printed separately, 
consulted. If 1 may give two microcos- from a curate’s Garden [19047]. that was floating round the London Thnvc been wrilSSj^ 

K provocative way for nearly fifty ycara 

ray nanny s Htde now", he blandly asserts in this long 

an uncle s s . u 5 st ®"J* ' and rumbustious essay, and nowhere 

Sf n l°n^i wit I ssf ) hus lie been more peculiar or more 

Black Jjjl* “ \ L provocalive. In this instance lie has it in 

being considered too heady for juve- VM. for the laic Pascal Pia, milhor of the 

nlle perusaland placed high out or standard French bibliography oferoti- 

lesch on a child-proof shelf. Likewise, ca, Les livres de V enfer. and for 

at the circulating library attached to the Guillaume Apollinaire, “smooth intcl- 

bookshop where I worked at the time lectual fake and rasiaquouire", wham 

of the publication of Philip Rom s he hurls from the pinnacle of fame 

novel on solitary habits, a customer ^ usually accorded hun of being the 

in with a copy between Finger pr j me move r in the compilation of the 

and thumb and dropped it on to the . erotica catalogue of the Biblioth&que 

librarian s desk. . I aon l know about Nationale, ana exposes its a shameless 

Portnoy , she remarked, but 1 ve got plagiarist and cannabalizcr. Especially 

one. The librarian immediately cast it interesting is Mr Legman's account of 

into one of her drawers (reserved for the history of the bespoke erotica 

kich purposes and the subject of written by AnaisNin and her circle for 

prwHctable Jokes by the male staff), an American oil-millionaire. Miss 

and there it remained until the library s Nin's productions are the type of book, 

final closure, when a search of her desk together with those of Pierre Loujrs, of 

revealed a score of such books which Mr Legman thoroughly 

condemned over the years by subsen* approves. He reserves his detestations 

beis and by herself, together with an for homosexuality and sadistic lilera- 

; interesting collection of letters relating • - turc. It is a fascinating exercise, the 

to the banning of The Well of Loneh- jewel of which comes at (he end of his 

near, some from the authoress herself- paragraphs reiterating his theory that 

__ , ' , 1 H. S. Ashbec is the author ol My Secret 

When such arbrir^^ censorship Is W| Zj/c. Be that as it may. there can be no 

ta^rasW^onthe better vignette for a' Victorian “sub- 
tle British Librpiy, it is remarkable a , . , jed" painting than the one he gives of 

boweaaily many books, censured by mgpj Ashbee's wire discovering the aistaste- 

how many eyes, perhaps a few by the MM IWj ful troth and falling to the Ubrary floor 

S eat Panizzi himself , can simply van- , with one of the fqt little volumes in her 

^ especially since lt was the Library's W'lS hand, crying out like Margarete in the 

poliw not to enter, them in the General AhlY last scene of Fauit, “Henry! Henry I" 

Catalogue. This sorry state: of affairs . • 

was brought to light in 1966 with the There is little to find fault with in this 

pcblioarion of Peter Fryer’s Private This is not a boot of tittle-tattle and book-trade shortly after hi* death, book except to lament the lack of 
Cm~ Public Scandal: AsMriKeamey n Following in Mr Legman's Memoirs of a Voluptuary (3 volumes, Indexeafor polishers and titles don- 
*a}sin tbe preface to The Private Case: SD j^ tet i' an d idiosyncratic footsteps, Mr 1905). Another Davies item which I ated bytbe PCs ihain tenefactora and 
ei, Annotated Bibliography of the PH- i&arney, firiiwhrom both barrels, bought at auction was one of two to say that a cure must be found for Mr 
rate Case Erotica in. the British demolishes pseudonyms like a cowboy copies on vellum of Octave Delpien-es Kearney spyenthes^^dnu^^uare 
Witteum) Library, ‘‘due no doubt . at , smas hJ 0 R botUei in a bar-foom, and Dissertation (1861) on Antonio Roo- brackets are the c^ert bibhop^hi^ 
KSsl In part ta. the. agitation by [Mr W o ve ii fnto his stdld bibliographical co’s Alcibiade fancluilo a , scola 

ftyerl and other workers in the field of eanvas j s a host of colourful figurts, (Venice, not as Mr Kearney fecord? Uon and, J_DBnycase» 
erotica and related subjects, a decision s b 0 m of their aliases: authors, pub- ^Oranges”, 1652); and it Is strange ttet p r RJ , ® ra ? h, J®lJy .SH?“ri5n innnenfltis 
was-made by the Trustees to incorpq- yi us trators , booksellers, who the BL rejected thtise desiderata - If, Lehrer.Jn an in troduction 

• rate the ..titles aqd pressmarks of Pri- h ’ a d a hand in this bizarre trade that is, they ever reachedit. Df E. J. son®*, .who ' 

'rata Case (PC) books into the General SSSai >he invention of moveable Dingwall, an official ot the Museum are Tun , and Mr Kearaeysresearc b« 


This is not a book of tittle-tattle and book-trade shortly after his. death, 
on dlls. Following in Mr Legman's Memoirs of a Voluptuary (3 volumes, 
spirited and Idiosyncraticfootsteps, Mr 1905). Another Dawes item which I 
barney, filing .hem _bath barrels, 


Kearney, tiring trom ooui oarreis, « w " " , . 

demolishes pseudonyms like, a cowboy copies onvellumof Octave Delpienes 
smashing botUei in a bar-foom, and Dfartrion lW 61) on Antonio Roo- 
woven mto his stAId bibliographical oo’s Alcibiade fancluilo a , scola 


approves. He reserves his detestations 
for homosexuality and sadistic litera- 
ture. It Is a fascinating exercise, the 
jewel of which comes at the end of his 
paragraphs reiterating his theory that 
H. S. Ashbee is the author of My Secret 
Life. Be that as it may. there can be no 
better vignette for a' Victorian “sub- 
ject” painting than the one he gives of 
Ashbee's wife discovering the distaste- 
ful truth and falling to the library floor 
with one of the fqt little volumes in her 
hand, crying out like Margarete in ttie 
last scene of Fauit, “Henry! Henry!” 

There is little to find fault with in this 
book except to lament the lack of 
indexes for publishers and titles don- 
ated by tbe PCs ihain benefactors and 
to say that a cure must be found for Mr 
Kearney’s parenthesis-bacillus. Square 
brackets are the correct bibliographical 


symbols to enclose eauonm iniorma- 
tfon and, in any case { would be more 
typographically pleasing. It wqs.Tom 
Lehrer.ii) an introduction to oqe of his 


me .rules aqd pressmarns or rn- ^ ave a hand in this blzarre craae mat is, mey * 
Case (PC) books into the General ai^ost since the invention of moveable Dingwall, Bn 

Sftaloguey.', types, Perhaps the Strangest of these is apd honorary 

.'Li' . ' ' !'• !.'•••;• , ■ J j- ‘ - Alphonse Momas, a hack- Case, was a 

■ HoWfiVn* Koranen nf larlr nf Hmf> nr " . - . * ■ ~l~n f\jr* k. n .F.r«nri > 


songs, who admitted that "dirty books 
are Tun”, and Mr Kearney’s researches 


; : however, because of lack of time pr 
P»n6y or a residual puritanism, there 


Legman s ex| 
fewer than; fc 


id in thls bizarre trade that is, they ever reached ft. Df E. J. songs, who admitted 
invention of moveable Dingwall, Bn official otthe Museum are Tun .and Mr Kea „ . 

Ire strangest of these is apd honorary keeper of the Private have clearly given him a good deal of 
omas 8 a - hack- Case, was another of its generous amusement, as some of his comments 
or “pisse-cople” (Mr benefactors, even managing to wrest a show. Remarks sud 
^onfwho wrote no book from the library of the Rev A. R. unsHmulating peri 
y-five books in the PC T:Winkley (Kearney 1 159). Wnkleys Bplj "J. 


•• P- * xti. 


show. Remarks such as . “this rather 
unstimulating performance” and 
“Both magazines have dedications, 
one of which is rather rode” tire in 
strong contrast to/hia predecessors in 
the field whose gtqsses islways makc 


: :-^i%S$J3^3SS. 

Jw.iifi.UbraryfB duty^ith a good ■ «!!h ;ti . difficult to S and The Yputl^I tow.whlcha squafoi. Is out, wady for the mpnaidg. 

; - - -.• • • , fearing the sort of hortfied^outejj. ^ giving evidence of Wink- Trade lnNorthualy,B report on (he 

Woolfs remark on tho bib- from [hat ^ lu BUy foy’?good chSactf r dutlhg ont of the recent Society Of Young Publishers , 

Douglas’s Some emulate^ .■ • ;« * [£*5 u SdSal derimnan's ' unfortunate .mishaps, 


Trade In North Italy, a report; on. (he 
recent Society: Of Young Publishers ■ 
Study Tour of tho area written by Goun [ 


3MKer, is applicable to.tne 
eld of erqtica. As in no. other 

’ _S *■ .in '. 1 ' ^ : 


IjSffiBS buy .one boQk 



- the huthor of siX' for manuscript; arid with one of Italy g. main J«eraiy t 
volumes of erblloa which he circulated .agents, as well i ns .infonnqtlOh apu 
among his friends, five; of which were : Impressions gtuned lroni vMtttd print- 
HrtfnVttinfltalV deslrdved m a moment, ing works -both large and 8rtt1f.(the 


. bbx ; ; l'by : Bayntub Robert* Peberdy -w \ypoasiocx 
hilar -bobk-blDder'- 'in*: Oxfoydi OX2 ■W^ be 

hough he 1 dld.nbt always ntetfe: wyabld *& "Thp Soctpty , pP 


jy s - WW ^ay; Kaye- beCri Hogtiphica! 

L '~- * '1 .•■K':: 1 ', . ••."4 «■ .■ ;' / 


happily survives Young Publishers”, 
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Only forty watts 


By Stephen Koss 


The Floating Light Bulb 

The Vivian Beaumont Theater, New 

York. 


Jokes about tight bulbs have been 
floating around Woody Allen's Man- 


hattan for some time now - the place, 
not its 1979 celluloid image. Usually 
they have an eth nic t wist . as does much 


of what passes nowadays for American 
humour (e.g., "How many Poles does 
it take to change a light oulb? Four; 
one to hold it and three to rotate the 
ladder": “How many Jews? Two - one 
to stand on the chair and the other to 
kick it out from under him"). There are 
countless variations on the theme, 
some more offensive than these exam- 
ples and therefore unprintable. If no- 
thing else, they have the virtue of 
brevity. Woody Alien's light bulb joke, 
now being presented at the Vivian 
Beaumont Theater at Lincoln Center, 
extends over two hours. More a dirge 
than a play, it boasts some fine per- 
formances and some stereotypical 
Allen dialogue. But it offers a sad 
commentary pn the playwright's talent 
and, still more, on tne New York 
theatre season, which now stumbles to 
a dose. 

The Vivian Beaumont has been out 
of commission for the past' few years. 
Set in a comer of the Lincoln Center 


plaza, to the side. of the Metropolitan 
upera house and behind Avery Fisher 
(then Philharmonic) Hall, it initially 
opened its glass doors as a showpiece 

• : for a repertory company, specializing 

in the classics. Two producers were 

# -i.i. - ;j transported from the. WesJ Coast to.. 

l*v •=-'.? f}‘." ' ' take charge, arid proved themselves 1 

!■'!:■ L ' u - ■ out of their element, justjas Woody 

Allen might have predicted. They were 
replaced by Joseph Papp, who 
-1; • • achieved mixed results. Then, Papp 

V • wem pop, and the light bulbs at the 

!-V ' Beaumont were switched off. 

" 5 1 1 : ' ' ' ' ‘I. • 

‘ i. The theatre . evehtually ce-opened 

1 i 1 : Jast November, under the auspices df 

• ■’ 6 » fV • the newly formed Lincoln Center 

« ■ •' v Theater Company, and aroused eager ; 

expectations, : .r John ;iS,. Samuels Til 
\ " combined iti Chaiimarishlpyith that pf 


“This play could have been a short 
story,” Allen told an interviewer for 
the New York Times , “but then I got 
this call from Lincoln Center, and I live 
in New York, and I thought I'd like to 
make acontribution to the theatre. . 

He cannot have been serious. The 
“new Woody Allen play”, which he 
confessed to have begun writing “in 
September or something, approx- 
■ imately”, was announced early last 
spring. Even ns a short story, its plot 
would have stretched thin. It is a long 
time since Allen last wrote for the 
stage; Play It Again, Sam, in which he- 
cast himself, was produced in 1969. 
After that, he transferred his attention 
to films, occasionally taking lime off 
for literary efforts. His success has 
been redoubtable, celebrated and (in 
Stardust Memories) self-celebrated. 

The Floating Light Bulb is a throw- 
back to AIIen v s younger days in more 
than one sense. Structurally, it resem- 
bles his Broadway comedies, with 
unintegrated shafts of the old flippan- 
cy, and the same tendency to construct 
secondary characters out of cardboard. 
Yet, for better or worse, Allen has 
developed In the light of his cinematic 
experience. The setting, a fiat in the 
Canarsie section of Brooklyn during 
the 1940s, recalls the location of flash- 
back scenes in Annie Hall. And the 
dreary domesticity is that of interiors, 
treated more respectfully by London 
critics than by their New York counter- 
parts. 

Like all Allen's work, the play is 
more or less autobiographical. Purch- 
ased at a local magic shop, where the 
stock includes card tricks (“you can 


“To make a longstory short, nothing 
happened”, Mrs Pollack concludes a 
recitation of one of her girlhood ro- 
mances. Her sons, who constitute a 
captive audience, accept that. At the 
end of Allen’s two-act play, nothing 
has happened either. Paul retreats to 
his bedroom to levitate his light bulb. 
His brother declares that he will get 
out. His father slams the door on the 
way to a rendezvous with his moon- 
struck girlfriend. Mrs Pollack dries her 
eyes. There is no curtain to fall. 


Subscribers to this series of plays, a 
captive audience of another sort, are 
left to wonder not so much about the 
miserable fate of the Pollacks as about 
that of the “uncommercial” theatre In 
New York. This season's meagre fare 
at the Beaumont would scarcely war- 
rant subscription renewals. Hackneyed 
and unpolished. The Floating Light 
Bulb is unworthy of the handsome set it 
occupies. It derives nothing from the 
facilities of the well-equipped 
Beaumont, and would have been bet- 
ter suited to an off-off-Broadway en- 
vironment. Lincoln Center has paid 
the price for having tried to exploit 
Woody Allen's inflated reputation. 


Stolid geometry 



” Portrait of Imogen Holst, 1955 ”, by Mary Potter, from an exhibition of 
Paintings 1922 - 1980, at the Serpentine Gallery until June 28. 


by a sixteen-year-old, Paul Pollack. 
'CA* itoyghly the same. •_ sure, Allen 
himself was getting Started ad V gag- 
writer, according to the programme 
notes.) Young Pollack's gags are all in 
his throat. Afflicted with a severe 


his throat. Afflicted with a severe 
stutter, he is round-shouldered, gaw- 
ky, long-nosed, and (when he can get 
the words out) adenoidal. Alleged by 
his mother to be a genius with an IQ of 
148, rounded off to 150 when the need 
arises, he plays truant from school arid 
faces expulsion. Nevertheless, he ' is 
more.of a Xbhdlar than his hail-tilting 
kid brother; who has received an “F” In 
physical hygiene, ‘‘the most personal 
‘K of alj". To escape from the %>rld; 
as : personified by his quarelsome fam- 


-* r'ftjK'-s. directofatdji; including swoh-riot rib lekbs 

■ .Edward’' Aloee , Sarah Caldwell , ElliS 

iij! Rabb, arid Allah, who pjpiriised.a play 

*$|g . . .. for the innugural seasoiri.; Besides “a 

:. hew Wc'ody Alton play”, as Li wins then 
' :j: 3. J'/ yriRUplV; advertised,' subscribers' Were 
.if;- ; ;. dfi&rpd proauctlons of Ppip Barry’s. 
•• ■: i : ' ■ : iPhttade/bhiaStory ( directed. by Rabb)' 


called upon to perforin at the : play's 

climax;.. ,/ 

' His father, a gun- slinging waller who 
is In trouble with - the rackets” . insists 
that thdro's “nothing wrong- with Paul 


V ■■ • fhfltriemlaStory (directed byRabb) except he's quiet and he's got some 

yi ' , : ; .- arid Macbeth (directed by Calthvcll). Wird ldi»as” . His mother , who and tch- 

1 ■; A^ee, ‘preoccupied 'With hti.lll-fdted- ,es npt-so-furlive drinks from (tie kltch- 


j /{*.. ..ja^wewnouso ii 
',*• .-'raises...; •-* 


■ existence as she does the proceedings. 

. Returning from a hard day's work as a. 
, shop' assistant, she armplainsof swol- 


t lyr drawri ■ icOck t a 1 1'wait rea^ 


By David Nokes 

Hamlet 

Thoatre Royal, Stratford East 

'• When, In the latter years off the last' 
, century, the Theatre Royal began its 
long and worthy career as a conning- 
tower of western culture in the depress- 
ed wasteland of the East, Hamlet was a 
consistent favourite in the repertoire. 
Alternating ‘easily with more recent 
melodramas, it helped provide a popu- 
lar diet of “carnal, bloody ftnd unnatu- 
ral acts". The present production, by 
Lindsay Anderson, is the first Hamlet 
here since 1957, however. It la marked 
by a sense of homage, rather than 
rediscovery. We are presented with a 
1 tragedy of character -Hamlet's charac- 
ter, father than a complex poetic 
. drama, that involves the whole of 
Elsinore/ The set, which is stark and 
' simple; etifof-ctes q classical directness, 
yetfts geometric formality Is not always 
, complemented by a cast Whose move- 
ments and delivery range from the 
colloquial to th? rfpbden, yrith lltfle 
Oleaf evidence of directorial intentions. 

• Frank Grimes's. Hamlet. IS ■ the 
« triumph of the production . With . qo 
; special gini tracks, ho new interpreta- 
tion to offer, and dressed in' the 
traditio’naliblack garb of cjoak; doublet 
and hose; he brines a moody authority 
; to. the;roie'j Ih the opening scene at 
Court, where Claudius lolls on .his 
throne 1 with a NIxoniari gracelessness, 


obviously. borrowed robes! Hamlet sits 


t ■ erupts. Into! 


. . , ..... ... into 

te. those, about him withthe 
“ lilst, freed 
arid;tnist 


any real sense of intimacy, or menace. 
Their tense sticbomythfc exchanges, 
and the lingering sibilants of Hamlet’s 
description Of Gertrude's “enseamed 
bed” are thrown away in a breathless 
tirade, The ghost’s sudden appear- 
ance, like the milkman from the ward- 
robe, crowns an effect that comes 
close to farce. Claudius's failure to be 
.•convincing either as a cunning tyrant, 
or as a patronizing uncle, means that 
the. production fails to explore the 
public and political concerns that make 
the rotten state of Denmark mote than 


a conventional fussy buffoon aid 
weak hams and weary aphorisms. WtU 
the play's political dimension largejj 
ignored, there is little, for 'hit 
Machiavellian guile to work upon, 
other than to stage-manage his m 
little tragi-comicaf play of the love of 
Hamlet and Ophelia. k 

In a production largely devoted to 
Hamlet's personal h&tnpnics, It a 
appropriate that another tocos 
should be Trevor Martin’s Player ^ ■ 
But perhaps the most enjoyab|e mo- 
ments in the entire rtay are prowW 
by Bob Todd as the First Graved!#. 
For once this scene is genuinely const, . 


creasingly mirrors that of Hamlet, and 
his laconic delivery sometimes teeters 
on the brink of -bathos, as when 


providing a flne.cqntrast with Hamlet's 
introspective musiiigs. ; 


Cora Kinnaird's Ophelia, dfessed in 
maiden white, passes from lisping 
meekhess, to wistful madness with 
little sense of the charms .that had once 
made her attractive to.Hamlet. Why do 
actresses yearn to play this passive part 
,qf a girl; bullied by father, brother and 
lover, whose 1 only, colour '.in most 
productions,. comes from the flowers 
that adorn hef Watery bier? fhq hints 
of a more, gamesome character, re-, 
veale'd in her “mad” , songs, are left 
unexplored. This Is a convent girl, who 


**•*» «». uhihu,. ho mivn - t This is not a production' to stunajrtt 

declaring “it is the poisoned cup” in the new thoughts about the play- Mu* ^ 
matter-of-fact tone of a bored butler, the direction has perfunctory 

Hide thought has been given to Pf®* 0 " 


yield new insights. It h . 

which confirms, in its tradihonal-evw 
old-fashioned - concentration onJM. 
central character, the haunbn^P”" 
ence of this indlspensabte : . 

•Western consciousness.^ It ** t 
aTe Hamlet”, wrote g : 

taking our attention avjy ^ , 

revenge plot, and from 
Elsinore! th6 director ln?W-^;. ! 
indulge once more theglonmj W 
that our own cowardly •• 

evidence of a diyinCi pf tragic 
within us. 1 • ■' ' r 


direct? her;; Bob Hbrnery's Pdlpnlus is 


that our a 
evidence i 
Within us. 


S graven 


tom 





'daaaimgiyeffectivenbvel' Irobel Murray, flmhcwW 1 ® 
'an^ iincorhmdhfy iyell-fnade and readable domestic nO^ 
. . }':• : ^yictdril Gleridlnriiiig , Sunday Times "■] ' > : ; 


' r'$. ■ . jj • r £5.95 ' ' : ' . ,v- '• .:j-- • ' . 
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Mounting a classic 


Pounding the deck 


By Peter Porter 

TleSatyrlcon 
phoenix Theatre 


n, Sotyricon is one of the archetypal 
aMls of the world. Except that we are 
wired it is really a'Menfppean satire, 
i parody epic, a pornographic palimp* 
rttano anyway is merely fragment. It 
Its behlna not only such modern 
KSterpieces as Ulysses, but a good 
jell ot the characteristic picaresque of 
ie eighteenth century, and contem- 
Mfiry novels of the sort which are 
fan being deplored, depicting 
Hunpatead copulation and campus 
auxre-bullding. It seems to me a 
tovel u novels ought to be - full of 
Kface brilliance, sharply drawn char- 
Kten, fizzing language and that final 


ute of mystery which is usually the 
eroviiice Of poetry or drama. If .you 
compare it with the other meat novel of 
■Equity, Apuleius' Golden Ass, you 
give them equal marks for catching 
tte callpusoess of the Roman world, 
trtPetronhis’ parody-techniques make 
IV Satyricoh a much more public 
performance. Some scholars believe -it 
m written to be read aloud, which is 
halfway to being acted, so it is not 
be rising that it has attracted many 
raptors. Fellini's film caught the 
Miiace arid the opulence, but not 
mxh of the fun. Perhaps his budget 
mtoo big. Now Oracle Productions 
has pul it on the stage at the at the- 
Phoenix Theatre in an all-maie s^ow of 
striking ebullience. 

Peter Collins is described as the 
miter of this Phoenix Theatre text, 
though his owh statement in the prog- 
ram* suggests that he worked from 
the Penguin Classics version. Peter 
Benedict, who directs and who makes a 
threatening Ascyltus, says that some 
people may think It's a gay show. They 
*21nive good reason if they do, not 
nit because of the audience. On the 
I saw it, there was hardly a 
nose watching, though three young 
Sjoodea in -the- front row enjoyed 


frjrifclves enoftnqusly. In the bar I 
heard one man say to his companion “I 
**ppse some women .will come; they 
«« to look at men's bums.” There are 
peaty of these on view, since Benedict 
the action in a locker-room, 
•tppped^ -with shower cubicles, a 

Burying Gran 

g^jhere More : Ceptral , • 

{Jj the Liverpudlian cavorting of 
JfiUer arid hdr - irritating 
Jw, Beryl Baiqbridge's latest tele- 
t^^y-Kemeda bit tame at first. 

^tW'ror!l6rtg,!;OUve and Her- irjutti 
aW MereeW^l for. Oran's timer- 


plunge bath and a few bits of equip- 
ment for working out. The cast is 
dressed in jock straps and the latest in 
athlete's snorts, together with such 
towels, drapes, ski-poles and roller- 
skates as are needed for character 
changes. There is an atmosphere of 
boisterous good humour throughout, 
and even the gladiatorial bouts are 
redolent more of jolly hockey-sticks 
than of the modem dance. 

After a steam-enshrouded ballet 
number to open, an enormous phal- 
lus descends from above and the story 
gets under way. Encolpius (winuingly 
played by James Cresswell) spends the 
rest of the evening expiating his sin 
against Priapus, and evervone else 
does his best to earn the god's approv- 
al. The number of ritual mounting 
which take place is beyond counting, 
and before the interval you recognize 
to your suprise that Messrs Collins and 
Benedict are following the story faith- 
fully, and have, into the bargain, 
retained a lot of the spirit of the 
original . It is an odd matter that a camp 
Satyrlcon • should lighten Petronius’ 
story, but so it does, and the tone is 
high-spirited . rather than death- 
haunted. ' 

There are, however, losses which 
accrue from the absence of women. A 
firmly heterosexual play, such as As 
You Like It, does not suffer from 
having all its rolfes played by men . The 
Satyrlcon, on the other hand, is bi- 
sexual, and when all the women's roles 
are assumed by men, a grave imbal- 
ance results. The scandalous trio, 
Encolpius, Ascyltus and that immortal 
little Bcrubber Giton, bob in and out of 
the story. Irrepressibly. For them 


New Oxford Books: 

Law and Social 
Science 


Promises, Morals, 
and Law 


By Stoddard Martin 

Ezra 

New Half Moon Theatre 


and My Shadow” (intended as a schi- P.S. Atiyah 
zophrenia motif), to create a Brechtian ThI h _ k _ ftft 
operetta-like effect. Vivaldi appears as T. h !® . 


"Eliot is the cleverest kind of anti- 
Semite”, Pound is made to say In 
Bernard Kops's Ezra 1 , “cold, calculat- 
ing, Catholic-at least I'm mad" .Later, 
in reference to contemporaries who 
sympathized with the fascists but 
escaped censure, he says. “I'm the 
patsy for all of you”. Kops’s Pound 


operetta-like effect. Vivaldi appears as 
a camp stage-ltalian mu nchi ng a bread- 
stick; Mussolini's mistress, doubling as 
Olga Rudge, looks like Evita; the 
ambience is the familiar shabby- 
genteel that denotes fascism in the 
movies. 

Kops chooses a very theatrical 
Pound: the Lear-like old man fighting 
his hubris. Perhaps Kops's sexagenar- 
ianism has as much to do with this 


the story, irrepressibly. For them 
heterosexuality is a branch of oppor- 
tunism, and this production does no 
injury to them whatever. But Fortuna- 
te, Trimalchio’s wife, though very 
funny in a gend-up of a sexy dance, 
loses her point, as does tne semi- 
serious character of the termagant 
Tryphaena. Peter Stensons Trimal- 
chio is excellent, and the feast is no 
worse for being purely imagined. 

Eumolpus Is the difficult one to 
enjoy in the original and the adaptors 
have wisely cut out most of his parody 
of the high epic style. There is a 
splendid : comic turn with a three- 
headed sybil sharing out her one eye. It 
all ends asit should, in Croton, with the 
inheritance-hunters preparing jo eat 
Eumolplus’ body, after finding 
appropriate precedents. Hie sinister is 
not quite avoided, after all. 


in a little hat from her own flapper days 
and dabbing a bit of lipstick onto Olive 
before they climbed the steps to the 
Palm Court. Times, though, had 

L —X tk* Palm • Pnilrt WBS 


has an Artaudian heroism, a hyper- 
Romanticism: “I've spent eleven years 
in hell; Rimbaud only spent one sea- 
son”. HU anti-Semitism Is depicted as a 
deluded radical’s response to the De- 
pression, s combination of folk hatred 
for urban capitalism with the over- 
attachment of on exile to the religion of 
“Kulchur". Had he never left suburban 
Philadelphia, one suspects, Pound 
would not have made so much of the 
“silly prejudice” which he foreswore, 
albeit ambiguously. In the end. 

Pound’s fascism is the focus of 
Kops's play. We see the poet from the 
time of his incarceration in the “Gorilla 
Cage" outside Pisa to hU release from 
St Elizabeth's twelve years later. This 
is the Pound who praised Mussolini and 
lambasted “Joosevelt”. The translator 
of Provencal ballads, mentor of Joyce, 
friend of young Hemingway and en- 
thusaist for Chinese poetry: none of 
these is to be found. Of all Pound's 
services to the arts only his exhuma- 
tion of Vivaldi is given space: strains 
from The Seasons sound leitmotivally 
throughout. These most familiar of 
Vivaldi’s melodies combine with 
snatches of popular song, notably “Me 


ianism has as much to do with this 
choice as his confessed Jewish attrac- 
tion to an anti-Semite. An equally 
Interesting ''Ezra" might have been the 
thirty-year-old recently arrived in Hen- 
ry James’s London, full of infectious 
zeal for the "NEW" in literature, yet so 
boorish socially that he would ask Ford 
Madox Hueffcr in D.H. Lawrence’s 
presence how one was supposed to 
address the working classes. For those 
attracted to the young Pound, the 
lyrical Imagist, Kops’s piny is n waste 
land. Only for those interested in 
tearing down the icons of cultural 
fascism will Ihe play be gratifying. 

Ian McDiarmid in the leading role is 
compulsive, if more faithful to a pole- 
mical intent than to Pound. The ham- 
mered-together wooden set, rather 
than casting vortical shadows, suggests 
the foc'sle of the Pequod, with Pound 
pacing it obsessively like a latter-day 
Captain Ahab. A general submission 
of accuracy to theatrical effect Is most 
evident in the electronic garbling of the 
Rome Broadcasts, which reduces argu- 
ment to the status of propaganda no 
less than did Pound's own fatal garb- 
ling of history. Surely audiences aa 
sophisticated as those at the Half Moon 
deserve to be able to judge for them- 
selves the meritsor demerits of Pound's 
pronouncements. j 


Getting it together 


By Patricia Craig 

A Change of Seasons ■ 

Warner West End Cinema 

Richard Lang's A Change of Seasons 
opens with a coifple cavorting in what 
looks like an outsize washtub. On the 


American-slyle. Karen and Pete hove 
fun with food, getting their teeth Into 
opposite ends of the same bread roll 


like a couple of Intoxicated ten-year- 
olds. There are indications that they're 
going to die laughing, especially when 
they nearly crash the truck they're 


driving in. 


High jinks and low fok 
lying down”, “Yeah, she'; 
lot of that since you show< 


ekes - “Karen’s 
le'sbeen doings 


that since you showed up” - make 

■ l J'-., 3-L.-X 


Derek's, and she is playing the part of un t a Wfal lovers. Hie university cour 
Lindsay, a college student infatuated p ] c - s daughter turns up unexpectedly 
with her professor (Anthony Hop- to find her father In bed with Lindsay, 
kins); Hopkins has ■ a. we, Karen, g om etime later Lindsay's suhve father 
played by Shirley MmLame, ,wno j s added to thecast.The complications 
senses (she’s an intuitive lady) that w hich ensue are exceptionally tedious. 

nnintvAn u Yf)U ffi ilSVlIIB TLW AIrUmis Ip hiam hr lace imonADU. 


• fWtoftte bojfc and: the electric 

* dh: kin&-, 9 -o’clock this 

■ -‘A quick dash’ to the Chapel 

■. SWrobf look at <3 ran, and then to 

.jJ^P/,M,Pqt’atq squabble bvef the 
want her grandfather 
hadn’t robin, 
■-^^'^ufflti^M'iviwre' kSttt frie 

>■' 1-..'. ■- -C-.. 


their tea 1 in the dWng room, where the 
■ waltrt*s,was .downright cheeky? Ha 
pot convenient for me to bring the tea 
over /Aere. You'Il have to sit here. ' (A 
pbky corner tdbie). Gtan:' Certainly 
not Jwtoitson^where morecentrat.- 
' The foneral jproresrioiv s?ts^ out. 

Brave is irt the corner. Stop! she ; 
shouts !^at 'the horriM ‘.mourners, 
thS pf course it 


:»&■ " hal •?*!« ab0 “ l -*> 

8 I V® n y, 0 ^ '. 1 ; ' J- ’ ' > ' '•/ < • r-No - but it’* got a nice ring to it," 

Thebright tonBi youshould re&lue.,, -g Q do you.” ’ V , r •;, 

the • References to Shakia^a^ Maxell 

salvation for Kare^qn^vw in e and even Dante Sorely add bathos to 

W ^ db some ineptitude. They are there; we, may 

Bl-anoonL who do some j ^ ;i0 rern i n d u3 thai someone 

hand work abontlhe connected with the production la lilcr* 

is Pete (“Pete ^uwsalpU^uUre^- m _ u - a E ^ ch Segal, of Love 


gs. towards liquescent 
iu say bitten?" quips 


class, o^qourae - bbt, there’s some-; 
thing that transcends that - J don't 
know what I'm talking about - do 


■■put J jier.i anorak’- arid- 
iL fiLw'S’ 'Wflhiii She 
havqbeon 
^^Ma^oame^bnlike-a 
^rm^efrGrindaddipd, 
jffi^^Wilfer'frdi^ the ' tennis . 
‘w? Wurlbd heriinthcTwea- 
utff%Pj^rfaldi^..Soirieti.mw, 
J^^^satidrsKoeq arid her 


Watched cop, to^ 

&:qoifo 

; DifeUed ;W Ann& Unite ;Wake-j. 

turev-;.!.;'.-; ' :, r V- ' J .' ; !»' 


he ayes m me JP VSJKr hand StowTamd'. who, the crqditk tell us, ts 

Andress) ^ ^ ’ qng’a itiep, can't; help,, mtt to. get. I! 

inartlajlacy. Shirley MatUlnei cheer- ; Bo tierisk plays; the pari of Uridsay 
foilv unrepdntant, comes ilfrMtit tho with Such conspicuous ctiteneis, dnd ^o 
suteeriion tbal'all fouf Md-Spendtl, ,Utfie acuily. thH.t ydu vrondcr ^hy filie 
hoK together In the Vermont hilh. doesn’t call bqirelf So Jfeqb «tK*,haw 
"pmdIb ; will • take - uf. for. n:- family done with if, And Shirley MacUtne" 

- i all set off .What th^filftrii' nptbfoi ‘refqarkabte than aft 


ThiB book attempts an analysis 
of the nature of promissory 
obligations. In the first part, the 
author examines theories of 
promising associated with the 
natural lawyers, the utilitarians, and 
a number of linguistic 
philosophers. He then offers his 
own theory of promissory 
obligation, which closely parallels 
t he theories of contractu al 
obligation which he has been 
developing In other works. £14 

The Marginal 
Seabed: In United 
Kingdom Legal 
Practice 

Geoffrey Marston 

This book describes the legislative, 
executive, and judicial praotlce ol 
the United Kingdom In respect of 
the seabed adjacent to Its coasts. 

The first part traces the historical 
development from early times to 
the present day. The second 
analyses the legal status of this area 
and discusses wh Ich laws are 
applicable to it and which courts 
are competent to adjudicate over 
matters arising therein. £16.50 

The Case for 
a Personal 
Psychotherapy 
PeterLomas 

The author, a practising 
psychotherapist with wide and 
varying experience, believes that 
psychotherapy la beat understood 
as the application of ordinary inter- 
personal competence within an 
unu 9b al setting, and that the 

therapist's response to a person 
who comps for help should be an. 
intuitive one, not hid eboond by 
. technical theory. £9.50 IB Juno 

Children and 
Adolescents 
David Elkind 

This new eti Kio ri of a now standard 
• work includes font new chapters, 
bne Interprets Piaget’s theory of 
play. The second attempts to show 

that the informal programmes In , 
the British Inf ant schools embody : 
Plage Han theory . The third . 

■■ continues to develop the theory 'of 

beginning reading inijieited In . 

pfevIpusedilfo.nsofthebook.and 

: i Ihejoiirth appppseome of Pisgel's • 

. . theory loihefldMcmtfonol -v- , 

. • adolescents... 'paper covers Kj, *■'. 

The Study of Social 
Problems ■ . 

Earl Rubington 
and Martin a, Weinberg „ 

This book offers a structured 
survey. exatripies, and criticisms of . 

' dlstlhptthporles about social > . 
probfom6.ll fdontiifos live major 
: perspecUvbs (social pathology. 

. soda (^disorganization, vatu a ’ . 

'i conflict, deviant boh a v four, and f . 

. , labelling), and oilers ridrbup of - , 1 

- readings thai iixempUfy Cap^ ' 
r . i; theory. andtfihi criticize lj. Thfrd , 

: , ^ediUpri paper cpi/ere Stf.76 , 
i- VS fVi:: ':v -:'iV V ‘ 

v Oxford’ : 

; University Prete 1 
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commentary 


Democratizing art 


By Frances Spalding 

From Manet to Toulouse-Lautrec 
Whilworlh Art Gallery, Manchester. 

The revival of lithography in France 
during the second naif of the 
nineteenth century was stimulated by 


demand for art which such a fertile 
period brought in its wake. The print 
widened the artist's audience: its multi- 

E le production and relative cheapness 
elped democratize art. what 
differentiated lithography from other 
reproductive media was that it allowed 
a speed of execution and caught the 
slightest mark. It effectively enabled 
drawing to be reproduced without loss 
of spontaneity. The current exhibition 
of French lithographs at the Whitworth 
Art Gallery, Manchester (until June 
28) demonstrates superbly tne rich vein 
of graphic talent that this medium 
tapped. It begins with the dense and 
Intricate landscapes of Bresdin's ghoul- 
ish imagination and ends with 
Toulouse-Lautrec’s breathtaking sen- 
sitivity to the smallest nuance of ges- 
ture or expression. 


From Manet to Toulouse-Lautrec 
was originally mounted by the British 
Museum in 1978 and is now for the first 
time shown outside London. All the 
prints come from the bequest of Camp- 
bell Dodgson who, as Keeper of Prints 
and Drawings, bought for himself work 
which he surprisingly refused to ac- 
quire for the nation. From the outset 
he seems to have regarded his collec- 
tion as a complement to the Depart- 
ment's and never duplicated a print 
owned by the Museum. As a result, this 
unassuming official, who receive only 
passing mention in period memoirs, 
assembled the best late nineteenth- 
century French print collection to be 
found anywhere outside Paris. 

Though the show reflects on an 
important artistic aspect of the period, 
nothing has been included merely for 
art-historical reasons. The selection is 
confined to leading artists and Redon, 
Lautrec, Bonnard and Vuillard are 
generously represented. It is surprising 
how adaptable the medium is to each 
artist’s style or Interests; Cdzanne’s use 
of brush lithography relates to his 
watercolour technique ; Gauguip 

orchestrates tone to give co touristic 
effects; Degas explores a range of 
textures in a print that looks Eke a 


monochrome pastel. Aside from this 
technical versatility, lithography was 
encouraged by the close relationship 
established between artists and leading 1 
printers and "by the enthusiasm or 
certain dealers like Sagot and Vollard, 
the latter actively commissioning prints 
which he sold in albums. 

But technical freedom an (fa healthy 
art market do not in themselves explain 
the popularity these prints enjoyed. 
There was also a broadening of subject 
matter. Walking round this show, one 
discovers the frenzy of the race-course 
effectively conveyed by Manet’s scrib- 
bling line; elsewhere, his swift blocking 
in of form and outline enables him to 
repprt on the dramatic last days of the 
1871 Commune. Bonnard’s series 
“Quelques Aspects de la Vie de Paris", 
in its artless informality (largely in- 
spired by the asymmetry of Japanese 
prints), is highly evocative of time and 
place. The fifty-odd prints by Lautrec 
document the passing stars in the music 
hails and on the stage, while his famous 
series Elies tracks the ennui of 
brothel life. His subtle, sympathetic 
and witty observation is flung down 
with a verve that only lithography 
could reproduce. It is this rapproche- 
ment between -subject and medium 
that makes the show so alive. 



Designing life 




“ Portrait of a seated woman", a pastel and charcoal drawing by Edgar Dtps 
which is part of the Whitworth Gallery's permanent collection. 


By Kate Flint 

Visconti e llsuo lavoro j ; 
Ca&tello Sforzesco, Milan 


mounted both the well-established - and Schumann and Offenbach in the 
Shakespeare ( Troilus and Cressida, As extravagent Ludwig. The stills record. 
Yon Like Ft), Goldoni, his favourite lo °. the great social variety which 

I . I m . 1 . rhorgchriiar Vimnni: 1 , Gl_. ■■ 


Achard’s scandal 
homosexuality, A, 


This impressiveTetrospectiye, now on gone, two different productions of A 
.way. from Milan to Pans, Vienna Streetcar Named Desire, Huts Clos, 


sponsible is prestigious; The Leopard and the Nazi deca- 
:andal-provoking study of “ enee The Damned to the cramped 
ity, Adam, Anouilh’s Anti- tfie Southern migrant work- 


Picturing Shakespeare 


By Robert Halsband 


its. way 
and To k 
Visconti 




y°, emphasize every as^c^of Death of a Salesman , . . Before the 
J nMd-19% he declined many invita- 


in. the dti&tdt’s life; .ranging from- fubseque^ photographing suitable locations. Biit 

posed pprtrait phqtographs of h|saris- : trssfully with Dallas 'and hfc invalid ft® ^ , whlch lncludc 

Ini'r'iitlo : f<hiMhnnrl ' tn 1 rfalailE nt Uie '-l.iii .7 j.l • . ■ U1V01VB4 r VlSCOflti fiHd SlLSO Cfe(ichi d'AmiCO’S 


The njost tantalizing exhibit docu- 
ments a work which was never ex- 
ecuted, the projected, film of A Id 
recherche du temps perdu. Visconti 
travelled to 'France sketching and 
photographing suitable locations. Biit 

iWa ' iLL ...Li.L I' Li 1 ’ 


mother on. her . engagement to. an; as wall as with Dhotoeranhs ofV^rnn ^nose glimpses of Vis- 


In (he elaborate veils I fiir’i ai 
esseg ' of his mothers ' wardrot 


fe?.. SLto rtfiST ■ L Hii carMf.Howewr, isnit '«“■ ,«• »"■«> ‘He lover of gesture ana 

■ Staff SJSmin? U vSi5ilK i M f»Y means underplayed: The range ° L f , extravagance would; have made, of 

: dSSlM C? I: of «ference«ii his ^ thte un^venCful, Iriteiior epto. 

Sisters, the Vary dead fox muff wttfh by j i - ^ V* selective; cam- 

■ L«ulboy Andrei vna in The Cherry > - Ml**? 1 W ?P*h “hod of^tills fails to show, however. 

Orchard imS ) . are echoes no( Only of/ 

■ . . ■ fading snapshots but-of Viscontfo owft L 7 ■ Interests, even, within the films them- 

adolescentcdshime drawings. .The ox-' ^ the most .lasting 

;. hibitifln uhderiirieithejmrortariceof ^ cd /j°” w er I r u CQ ,^i we ] 10V ^, niustbe re-viewed in. 

J,. dress f of.'sufface a^pearanw,. t'a all - jMghtof the exhibition in order for 

V ■ Vfetoiili'S Work. 'The entire <kurt of Sicilian fishermen, and music- Mahler, jhis attractive, informative visual 
■ Utdydig glided grandiosely dbwh the - r ' ■ in Yanfco, Wagner, biography to make its fiillest impact, 

cebfee of the ballroom at the Caste !la 1 . 

Sfor^&sco; around the walls the outfits 


W pd.fWnS. ■■ ■■■!■ cogid:htiId.terhlm;,Biitv™c4ffbnlJ- 

KH~£' :. His cineina carew, howevtlr, is not what' ^the lover o( gesture . and 

j -by any. means underplayed: The ranoe Pi. extravagance would; have m^de. of 




b°«gded: for-TouchiSto'ne, 

tbrough^Ui®' ^®^ leilhof Ifid' njbWt 

S Vf ifeopard-skm 'jackets of, Raced and hti 


pkllldpiitte godgreys tp)f t/mffe «arae a.no : Npruigh 1 ;MqCalg//j 

and ma Bemd^ e 7*bwd^dbSigrtsVby;;:incJude thyee forumsbn "Poetry 
■V ! : WtedTnCthe.i^y^jft',^ ■! . 

djpp ; prodiirifori Of ;J^*7Vi^^ii^;:^9e7>;: a LCwiKffiin! iipoou,'-* ,ppotfiii t ^ fipr 

•tlfrUJii MfrAt!rtO/ifillO‘ ^ . .vu. H..M II-M -I.- Tirf 



jard Pasco;[a 
rodsky ; and 

.Mande- 


Sbakespeare in the 18th and 19th 
Centuries 

Yale Center for British Ait. 

It Cannot have escaped the attention 
of the organizers that the exhibition 
Shakespeare and British Art and the 
symposium Shakespeare in the 18th 
and 19th Centuries, both at the Yale 
Center for British Art,, celebrate the 
birthday (the 417th) of Britain’s 
greatest- poet. That the anniversary is 
nowhere mentioned in catalogue , or 
programme must be a form of under- 
statement. The exhibition of paint- 
ings, drawings, and prints, along with 
illustrated editions of the plays, was 
orgahized by . Geoffrey Ashton; if 
remains ' on view until July $. The 
printed cataloauei with Us Admirably 
detailed - entries, records '-the 190. 
items oq exhibition, and reproduces 
(in black aqd .white) T 10 of them. It 
! is as. fcofnprebe/isive a show 'as- the 
. resources of the . Yale Center can 
provide, supplemented by University 
libraries (Belnecfce and Stealing) and 
the Lewis [Horace] Walpole collec- 
tion' at- Farmington; recently ; inher- 
; rted j^ the. .bn|i^nity.;-j: • ‘ 

The. symposium (ph April 25) .was 
* opened ; by . Maynard I Mack ^ith a 
talk entitled ’’Tne Coral Reefi iSome 


Shakespeare, particularly Bw&rl 
popular one, and ift- painieD' 
ness for Shakespearean subject* p 
ticularly sentimentalized be row 
like Desdemona and Juliei^Then, b 
the most provocative of Jbe-wo- 
Ronald Paulson set himself tbejrafr 
lenglng task of solving the punk ■ 
Turner’s "Juliet and her N« 
(This is the painting sold.inw 
York last year for over six fp* 
dollars — to a South Amencsaw* 
lector who. if newspaper ■ , g?* a Pf® 
be believed, had gone .\fi the («w 
with -sixty million 
purse. Shakespeare set the ; pay ■ 
Verona, of course, '.yet : • 

Turner move the locale |p VenJOi® 
show the Campanile and lhe-Fw 
of San Marco gleaming m 
tance? Paulson’s solution lS .“"S 
acute and ingenious V 
persuasive, He_ links the l*JEi 


"Lovely Giulietta” plays outs « 

tale, in Venice; and he 
Hi.- 'Ti.nur’t earl tCT 


IT.^I 0 T vTr mh ■ 


■ ‘.'t^ ret 

ion Is Of j 

tlllty.Heis 


.referring' :tq the accretions . that 
ShakcSpeare ^as. added to. ouri store 
; of speech, metaphor,; -mythi and art 
of , all kinds; This .ruminative, pver-^ 
view .was fpllQ^ed by George Winter- 
. oh -.complexities in -viribuy, Shakes- , 
‘ peare ; jsceije^ ; He . began by ■ flashing / 
'on the screen the. fapious siat'ue fit? 


.ir m /. Jck V ri 1 ' «liir^ t Mrt‘1ri*ii ■’ i*Tl 1 u ' y fr viS'lIL 1 


m 


^ipoets.lajiKiEitt 

tail of book 

ViA «. .. 


;,Laocotfp ?trug^ling with the. serpents ; : 
i. v *thra ,he - vVUlily 7 ; ide nt i fled as , Lessing 
trying ,to airalghten put ■ the di fflcul-i 
t ties.-rof, irelating ; poetiyilto ‘Dldtures. 

ictlng ' 
itloria - 


commons - ;in * ,‘r 
Museum Wr^n t CrW4j 
■tion was' put forward » 
Commentary review ^ J ^ 
1980.) But la it hot. 

Turner wanted toi upgraf^^ 
landscape ’ihto : 
genre, .or . that (Hkn - 
mought tiiat acl terary ^ll ' ^ 
not -be literally 

imaginatiyelv j AlB 

posltim -ended : with 
on Vjetorian art crilicism^l ^yi 
pearefln subjects, and. , cLj 
Roskill oh "dlmairfjunt^ 
lais's probletn illystra^Ohs ; . 

ure jbrMeasitre,- -s' J . * ' ; .-v .'7- 

' ; jf tie-syinposiurt pffr 

Lb r,g. Island . Sound oh^-^h 
lude the day before was ffrjvr^lfe 


ne .. Ydft 




Cebpr 


ops'vOf Irylng 


idctoJrihhWB^ 



^Tim 


to the editor 


The Beatles 


Sir -Reviews like Blake Morrison s 
1 000 words before he even mentions 
Beatles books under discussion 
nSav 15) - generally bode ill for any 
ffir whose work dares to break off 
tlseeM torrent. Thus adrift, Mr Morri- 
S probably did not even realize that. 
Wore concluding my book offered 
-Soihing new", he had liberally plun- 
dtted it of facts to support his own 
Jpiunt narrative. 

t could list, in rather fewer words 
to Blake Morrison’s, the inaceur- 
tda and injustices of his piece - but 
riv bother? I must bear as best I can 
go stigma of being both "coy" and 
stating"; of having "hastily com- 
£ed" a book which, Monison knows 
perfectly well, was finished before 
feta Lennon's murder; but, above all, 
ofholdina opinions different from your 
Mfity reviewer's. He condemns me at 
sm point for “seeing no difference 
it tween 'Please Please Me’ and 'From 
Us W You”’. Indeed; the Beatles 
IkiBsdves saw very tittle difference, 
fa Blake Morrison and his ilk, it is 
probably ' a matter of Aeolian ra- 


the aim in all my work of making between these statements and his mi- 
Shakespeare real as a man. nute of July 25, in which he expressed 


Bayley has the 3 Anglo-French Entente 

poutt when pointed out to him. The p'ng » as to say that we should go 
third-rate reviewer of my book would f? t T 
not - one can always tell the third-rate nf 

from the reviews they write; so there is 

no ooint in rflisinc anv ooint wiLh such interest, because of the disadvantflges 
E SSSShSS 5 F™« and Russia 

&«ffl“ nywh ' re '" s 

* r onwcp WRr fr °m which Britain had stood 
A ' L ‘ aside, might be taken to imply hostility 


It is arguable that even the Triple 
Entente itself never existed in fact. In 
April 1909 Hardinge, on Grey’s in- 
structions, requested Nicolson , his suc- 
cessor in SI Petersburg, to avoid the 
use of the term in official correspond- 
ence and this reserve was observed 
until international diplomatic and pub- 
lic usage made that impossible. The 
genernT assumption that the Franco- 
Russian Dual Alliance was being ex- 
tended into an ,, Bnicnlc" including 


TLS MAY 29 1981: 605 

‘Edmund Wilson: 
Our Neighbor’ 

Sir, - Richard Costa's letter (May 
15) assumes that my "slyly dispara- 
ging'' review of Edmund Wilson: Our 
Neighbor from Talcottville stems from 
resentment that he was Wilson’s friend 
and ! was not. On several occasions I 


iui»iun uuai niiiimu wus ucmt wa- — ■ , , , , . 

tended into an ''Entente" including did meet Wilson and found him abra- 
Britain as a counter poise in the balance sive but thoroughly fascinating. II 
of power to the Triple Alliance (also would not have occurred to me ohopc 
fictitious in a different way in its that I should ever write about him, or 


IIHIUUUi HI a UIIIC1CIII WUJ ill l l-j — 

inclusion of Holy as a committed *° envy anyone his friendship, 
member) followed the Anglo-Russinn The breadth of Professor 

j <. . - t- . i idfil lit-nrarw arrhitertiirfll _ nr dene: 


agree that we should learn from every- 
thing, take any tips from anywhere, ns 
Shakespeare, himself did. 


PHILIP NORMAN. 
The Sunday Times. 

Herberto Padilla 


* i onwen WRr ‘ rom which untain naa siooa 
A ' L ‘ IUJWSC - aside, might be taken to imply hostility 
.Trenarren House, St Austell, Com- towards these countries. Taken in 
wall. context it implies the opposite. 

SIBYL E. CROWE. 

‘Retreat 112 Staunton Road, Oxford OX3 

from Power’ 7TN ' 

. Sir, - No “Anglo-Russian entente” 
Sir, - Keith Wilson has accused me (with or 

Sj5ffl£2Sr\ifcJd to the 
But the trouble is that his views are relationship between i the two rauntrin 

rwa^siasr'ssJSE £f sSSr sasn; 

j^msrsss^it ErSi'S^r'd" 

S 5 SEESSS 


diiente on Central Asian issues in 1907. 
But unlike the Anglo-French ddtente of 
1904 the later agreement never de- 
veloped into an entente and even its 
special purposes had the troubled 
history discussed by your other corres- 
pondents. 

Of coutsc the unquestionable 


ums, ---rj." :■/ ui course me uiiuucmiuiiuuic 

towards these countries. Taken in slrategic reality of the grouping in case 
context it implies the opposite. 0 f wnri which history was to confirm, 

SIBYL E. CROWE. underlay the diplomatic fiction. It was 

U2 Si.an.on Road, Oxford OX3 


The breadth of Professor Costa's 
literary, architectural, or genealogical 
interests seems irrelevant to me. ex- 
cept as they were quite different from 
Wilson's; it was presumably that differ- 
ence that makes the conversation in 
their recorded meetings sound so tri- 
vial, since their intellect uni meeting- 
ground appears to have been limited. 
Professor Costa is quite right in feeling 
that friendship consists of a great deal 
more than literary talk, but he seems 


Of coutsc the unquestionable p ro f essor Costa is quite right in feeling 
strategic reality of the grouping in case |h , friend5h jp consists of a great deal 
of war, which history was o confirm, m0re |han i iterary calk, but he seems 
underlay the diplomatic fiction. It was not t0 have f oun< j m uch else that was 
nevertheless u fiction because no Iront significant in defining Wilson, 
in negotiation was ever developed; ^Probably I am naive, as Professor 
Grey always made a point of keeping Cosla sug f csts< but [ perS t St m finding 
his combinations flexible, in particular something unattractive about making 
during the recurrent [Balkan crises. The nolcs on every conversation with a 

i-nmninn I nk with Frnnce whs all that > .• ■ i c u„ _ nu k. : n 


during the recurrent Balkan crises. The 

common link with France whs all that friend, however Famous he may be, in 
Britain and Russia had in common and h tha| lEie *' mn terifll might 
in the last days of peace when he was evenh J|L sce print". In both letter 
struggling to prolong the divided Brit- und book J hc c f ainls that at np time 
ish Cublncl’s freedom of action. Grey wQuld ,, e .. hnve suggested the affront 
pressed on Cnnibon in famous words tl f q recording dcvl^*’. Docs one need 


about Russian expansion in Persia. 

their reactions to the Persian situation “ 1 HSin 

were quite different. Nicolson thought Smov m a hUM r to Benckendort in 

tl ? at w ® L sh ^J d L!" onlv then, that token gestures in that 


Sf,- Perhaps Mr Hollingdale, your 
Briewer, might have given a more 
sympathetic notice to Enzensberger’s 
ik Sinking of the Titanic (May 8} if he 
fad had a rather better knowledge of 
Havana and of Cuban literature. He 
Malians as a criticism “I don't know 
ibo Herberto Padilla is". If he hasn’t 
heard of Padilla, perhaps the .best 
bron of all Cuban poets, he should 
■ot be reviewing this book. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 

06600 Antibes,. France. 


Milton’s Puns 

1 

Sr.- My fundamental disagreement 
*jth Robin Robbins's review fMay 8) 

, wmy Dictionary of Puns in Milton's 
ftmh Poetty is that the compiler of a 
"dtottary does not omit entries, 
jjwher four-letter or not, on the basis 
^personal disapproval. Nor do I have 
jkjoulhful ability to separate, on each 
odwery occasion, "the ambivalences 
« Milton" from “the preoccupations of 
^Wders". 'His list of the lost and 
among Milton scholars contains 
w at Pefer stumble on the very 


^Cro^ thoueht we oniythen. that token gestures in that 

a&sttifc SESSFS 

SgmEtti let 6 - tioas of the longHom, Anglo-F«nd, 


wenfomisstcw&tiiii hisquotations o'f ta K 

a R n s m si 

1914, Crqwi suggested that a change of the Admiralty on 

policy in Persia was hypothetical cooperation in the Baltic 

maintaining our general understanding Auhnnuh these token 


maintaining our general understanding 
with Russia”, he fails to mention that 
the change in question was Russian 
recognition of British control of the 
whole of Southern Persia, including 
the neutral zone, in return for a free 
hand for Russia in her own northern 
zone. He asks me to reflect on the point 
of Crowe’s remark without explaining 
what that point really was. I would 
suggest that it is he who needs to reflect 
a Jittle more about it, for it is quite 
inconceivable that Nicolson would 
have taken the initiative in proposing 
such a policy, even though later he very 
reluctantly agreed to support it. It is 
also not true, as Wilson asserts, that In 
his minute of July 23 Crowe said that 
we should Immediately make further 
sacrifices to Russia in Persia. What he 
actually said was that he agreed with 
Clerk on “the necessity of placing our 
relations with Russia on a satisfactory 


hypothetical cooperation in the Baltic 
were licensed. Although these token 
gestures led to no greater or more 
exclusive diplomatic intimacy they 
were revolutionary - considering what 
had gone or not gone before, and 
Grey s account of the matter in his 
memoirs is somewhat shamefaced. 


,„-ssed on Cnnibon in famous words of a recording device". Docs one need 
the point that Britain, having pur- to , mer | ( |iat c»r n conversation with 
posely kept out of nl alliances , could n frU;il u? Hfe “fall and prompt notes" 
not be involved by the I rene i obhgu- WCfe pn , ishec j in , c “informally sub- 
lion to Russia "under an iilliniice of slmUlv e epistles”, sent to another 
which wc did not even know the friendi , he n retrieved for use in this 
terms”. book. Frunkly, I don’t regret my kind 

MICH A L VYVYAN. of naivety. 

Trim., College, Cambridge CB2 «-jM X'foJ? pietU' of 

Wilson in Professor Costa’s classroom 
worked without his subject’s know- 
■ IVl IGcjoil ledge because of consideration for his 

A ** ngc. (Incidentally, my expression of 

tfl MOSCOW 5 udmiTation for those pictures was cut 

IU iViW f rom |hc review before publication.) I 

Sir. - Kenneth Mlmm.cs review of stiH feel disturbed, however, ^reading 
Mission to Moscow (May I5> has the account of Wilson s talk by the 
reminded me that a special showing of awareness that 

the film for British troops was held at nographer were ^ere wilhout his 
Ranchi , in Bihar, in 1 944. Ranchi was knowledge and that 
then probably the place with the brought >n without !® r 

biggest concentration of troops in what he thought was a private occa 

India, because the war had broken out Sl0 "' ... , ' . .. 

in the north-easi rather than the north- . "Martin s overriding objcction^ 
west frontier. I recall feeling shocked writes Professor Costa, a to the fact 

when l Heard a hard-headed NCO that I wrotq the book at all. Although 

. . . ■ , ail nvnrctiipnimi and ne is 


With this Issue the price of theTLS goes 
up from 40p to 50p. We much regret 
this increase, which has bwn made 
Inevitable by rising costs of production. 


remark as he came out of the cinema: 
“That was all just propaganda." Alas, 
we were not all so perceptive In those 
days. ' 

BRIAN PEARCE. 

42 Victoria Road, New Barnet, 
Herts EN4 9PF. 


this is ad overstatement and he is 
wrong about my reasons, he is right to 
the extent that I feel the book trivial- 
izes a writer who wfia, at his best, very 
distinguished.' ' 

ROBERT BERNARD MARTIN. 

8 Walton Street, Oxford OX1, 2HG. 


Among this week’s contributors 




rMgc?)'ia mistaken attribution. 
■jJwMis So predisposed to Fowler 
assigns him cb-^ditor John 
-Mrtrs ^ote on Samson's hyena, v. 

> ' jBDWARp LE COMTE.; ; 

■ frietjd.John Bayley refers 

r ^ ^ah enthbrigsm" .fofthe 
EM ?W R Ying Of Shakespeare 
oneis enthusiastic about it 


v!L AoxMsisalecturer in En^h 

P sTe « tha°t at University CoUege London. - ffi, i 98 T. ' - / 

. y' . . T n I-. MW) nnnl mlUrKnn .. ■. .. r 


Kenneth O. Morgan’s Rebirth of 'a 
Nation: Wales 1889-1980 was published 
last mbnth. " 

Osvvyn Murray is a Fellow of Bailtol 
College, Oxford. He is the author of 
■ Early Greece^ 1980. 


tn.nuM.9 r . LOUIS nU.cS 15 a icuuici iu * iww' — » r---: ”, 

went on, to say that “We must aecept ^ Universily of Darham. He is currently engaged 

for theipresent the position that HMO .Jqhn Evelvn. 


Martial T 1972, and English Subtitles', 
1981. - 


■* 1 Carol RumEns's most recant collect 
flonaiytoeita&isUriplayedMiisic, I98L 

td.H, ' ' StsjsoN l s translation;, of the 
'T: \ Dlyltfe Comedy, was publisJred earlier . 


&585Sfto : :.fiot^'Dow> new ^oltacM Of SS'SE /liS'Slf 


aphy.of 
In 1980 - 


j£5#tfc’*- l ks qm toappreciate its 
Cfi^Wdn aUthitfttio reprosertta- 
^Jtwfeipehre arid 'nofto iioticfe 


I mb ana noi-io nonce 

tl6h«l hikh forehead 
lifldrtj ff reveals- . - 

rary^riticio Kaye no- 

iWt;ndtK?fa (lim'iili I 
xmunmted ..-I has bne 
l^dome of St Tapi’s’ 1 ; 
^.adduced two other 
^.'W^ta^sitott, apd 


establishment- oi a januwi 1977:,-. . ... • f, f., , . . - ■. , - ■■ , 

over Southern : tlavilU V Dunn’s new 'collectiqn pf S^boAsp MAWPj'f Ai^tKOny Stour’s E books include 1 

nundfe'Crbwe igdtbtf WJjJJf JJ}: Kim ParllameM, vrtll be . The K? P^lbjted lafer ; ^ ^ Psy^heidpy, 1979. . 


iSne nt in Southern Perria aridoUr Oxford Book Of Contemporary yerst Wildlife Wlll bepubbs^a nfeXt moMb- J975. . ; V, - 

vn petition ,thert. - ^ BERN/ritri'W^mrKm is tHeautborof 

rimai#! rtrilitical - responsibility • . _ t nis j cnu/nsN'k a Fellow of Peter- it Bach and the D&nce Of uWi I™lv nmnUi AmA tU» in Enmnd 1Q39>. 


improving Coin oraer o**u B 
. ernment m Southern Persia 
lttor^britic to Kave no 0 wn position foert, wifoopt 'Ini 


‘it Bach, and the Dance Of Gpq. IvBl, 

JCBNNEni Mtftobtmls the author 6f The 
Conctpi of a 'University., 19731V, ' 
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Hitting the big time 


By Zachary Leader 

G ARSON KANIN : 

Smash 

522pp. Macmillan. £6.95. 

0 m 31867 6 
RICHARD CONDON : 

The Entwining 
288pp. Hutchinson. £6.95. 

0 09 144130 7 

ARTHUR HERZOG : 

Arles Rising 

3I4pp. Heinemann. £6.95. 

0 434 32769 7 

All three of the novels under review 
are by authors of previous bestsellers. 
Each aims for the broadest possible 
audience, packing its pages with 
scenes, settings, characters, and motifs 
Grom earlier money-spinners. Their 
designs upon us are as palpable as 
possible, though nowhere so ineptly as 
in Arthur Herzog's Aries Rising, the 
worst of the three. None can be 
recommended even as a "good read", 
that bluffy unbuttoned (and often 
uneasy) standard of value much in 
evidence in recent reviews of John 
Sutherland's Bestsellers , a book useful 
in placing novels like these and in 
offering sensible reasons for paying 
them attention. 

Garson Kanin's Smash is the only 
one of these novels with any real 
energy. Its story is that of the progress 
of a. hit Broadway musical. Shine On, 
Harvest Moon, from auditions, to 
rehearsals, to out-of-town tryouts (in 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Washington 
DC), to opening night. Kanin has the 
theatrical experience to write such a 
novel: he directed Funny Girl, and has 
himself written musicals (Do Re Mi, 
Fieder inaits), as well as several non- 
musical Broadway hits (Born Yester- 
day, for instance). He's also had a 
comparably. successful career in films 
.(from which, in part, he drew this 
novels upmedlate predecessor, the 
best-selling Moviola). Smash, in other 
words, is what Sutherland calls an . 
"Insider's” novel, .one whose appeal 
. lies in its pronflse to "tell all" or f, take 
the lid off;"- It is also, inevitably, . 
something of a roman A clef, with a 
tea singly anonymous “Star" of 
Streisand-like difficulty, and back- ; 
•'ground, ,‘as well as a faxnous and 
tamiHar-soujading dver-sexedcorppos- 
/ ofr -Nb.-qpti but Garxori -Kanin could ; 
have Written such a fascinating, corn- 
pellum, entertaining account, puffs 
.Bob rosse. on the novel’s back cover. . 

. ‘‘He's been, there.” • 


Midge Maghakian. Midge, the show's 
“nubile new production secretary", is 
perfectly placed to record its fortunes. 
She's also a transparent authorial con- 
venience: at one moment worldly and 
fallible (when helping the producer 
blackmail the composer), at the next, 
idealistic and naive. In (he concluding 
sections of the novel Midge falls for a 
comparably convenient hero. Gene 
Bowman, author of the book from 
which Shine On, Harvest Moon is 
adapted. Gene is mature, a widower; 


dients in the novel's vision of the 
glamorous life)'; and his love-making, 
according to Midge, “goes on 
ceaselessly, ft stretches back to always 
was and goes on into infinity.'’ Gene is 
“the hero of the hour" who’ helps save 
the show; his timeliness and impecc- 
able integrity in these shark-infested 
waters make him boring and unreal. 

Still, at least the show he rescues has 
some substance (Orson Welles, in yet 
another puff, talks of humming its 
tunes), which is more than one can say 
for anything in Richard Condon's The 
Entwining . an uneasy and often eva- 
sive mixture of social satire, political 
intrigue, and cod (or half-cocked) 
feminism. (The evasion consists of 
shifting into irony or purposeful ex- 
travagance at awkward moments.) The 
Entwining is neither "research" nor an 


“insider's” novel, though it borrows 
from a range of equally best-selling 
subgenres and strategies. Its story is 
that of fabulously rich and beautiful 
Jean Henstell, a potential first female 
President of the United States, ft opens 
on Jean's twelfth birthday, when she 
inherits her dead mother's diaries, 
lengthy and boring extracts from which 
discuss women’s rights and Jean's 
future in politics (step by improbable 
step). Mother and daughter are meant 
to be inextricably entwined, with the 
diaries guiding the orphan heroine into 
college fat a mere thirteen), law 
school, partnership in the prestigious 
family firm, and then state and national 
politics. 

As the plot unfolds, Jean puts her 
mother's lessons into practice, espe- 
cially those dealing with men. Her first 
test, in Geneva, is with a Thai Prince, 
who she rejects in favour of his English 
chaffeur, an aspiring actor and stud 
named Thane Cawdor. Later, on a 
deserted beach in the Seychelles, she 
meets her eventual husband, a fashion- 
able Manhattan clergyman and puta- 
tive community saint. After a white the 
husband, frustrated by Jean’s cool 
dominance, and the constraints of her 
political career, withdraws from sex. 
Jean then initiates a dangerous affair 
with a brutish cop, a subordinate in her 
office as legal counsel to the NYPD. 
She treats this cop like dirt, dropping 
him the instant Washington becxons 


.. 1 — that makes even a simple sentence 

By Janies Lasdun . un , usuall y revealing of character and 

i . ' . - .. ... values. A boy’s reply to someone 

stkpwpu niYtfiN. who ask8 him if he smokes — "Me7 

STEPHEN DIXOM I* m on|y |en .. _ betrays Q mixllire of 

14 Stories innocence and knowingness one 

145pp. The Johns Hopkins University expects from this kind of street-wise 
Press. £5. kid- And an interviewer's routine 

0 8018 2445 1 question Jo a job applicant — “By 

— ---- ■ (be way, Tom. You haven’t art arrest 

Stephen Dixon is'a very skilful story- | h P t? . m 0 -’, 1 * 

teller.' His grasp of the life ofordi- S^anvotherr — 

nary American citvdwellers is such oilier/ through its extra- 

defines very 

meet the demands of his far Yrom EH ? inlerv, ™ e * ^ Miosyncra- 
ordinory; imagination, without for a 

moment sacrificing Its essential At times the' language, like the 
authenticity. action, crosses the border into sur- 

.. The best of these stories have a realism. The extreme case Is M Milk Is 


tic morality. 

At times the' language, like the 
action, crosses the border into sur- 
realism. The extreme case Is ''Milk Is 
Very Good For You", another story 

of 'nn/inla I„ o . Ji.' 


certain manic quality about them, Y. e ,^ G , pod For You another story 
caused largely by: Dixon's delight; in £f*°P le <> f ^ i6n ~ 

speeding life lup and compressing it, ^ sexuality, in which a dense 
to. the Srolnt where it becrins to vp.roe system of. pdns provides a playful 


■Line; so that when. SnUish focuses on • 
, 'what might, b.e called the creative; as 


familiar. This is also ttue.of jts dramatis 
«Wdnffff(lqupteTrom theblvirb); ‘/the • . 
Skilled bilt not; always tactful director, 

, the lofty and ; 'self- adoring bferi ,tlie '' 
Hen-pecked composer; '.the 1 gay ttis- ' 
tume 1 designer* "the" monomaniacal : • 
• choreographer. n Less familiar is' the 
novel's account of. backstage man-' 
oeuvering, of struggles, for power and 
- influence- qmong producer, writer, 

. director, star, backer. 'and movie and ■ . 1 
,:‘*wwrd ©Mcutiyqs^Thfrbesfbits; accord; 

/ l..« ... '-I. Lfll*- J 


to the point where it begins to verge 
on the surreal. In .“Streets'' a sense- 
less quarrel over a package erupts 
into a rash of insane violence, that 
Continues while . bystanders bicker, In 
; almost "Lewis Carrpll fashion,, about ' 

“'Someone should go for the Qll tll 6 EO&d 

■ police.' '• •, ■ •••'“..■ -.!■ ■ 

■ Good idea.! You go". 

, : "^nd^the pcopie there Should jbe V ~ ■' V ■ ■' 

"tKi's what someorie! else said. By Craig Brown 

•. You help them . , .. ; ; ; e ■■ ,'■[ • ; ■ — — ■ j - ■ ■ 

< -"HOW. Cap : 1 if, .I’m. going : for. ah 
ambula rice ana thelpplicef * . 1 . s y . CAROLYN DQTYi «v. . 'i 
■‘"Let the’ -girl go" a^wbrnah saVs, VI A tJav LaVe - -•' : 

.•SSL ■ 

her mother says' she's smart." 0 09 144960 X ....•■• , . 


8 vith the job of first woman Attorney 
eneral). But the cop takes his re- 
venge on Jean, and just as a series of 
bizarre and incriminating murders re- 
veals what we’ve already guessed ab- 
out the mother. 

All this is complete nonsense, and 
often badly written. The sex scenes in 
particular are not only overblown and 
elicited, as are those of Smash, but 
astonishingly crude. Here's how Jean is 
described, for instance, in anticipation 
of a reunion with Thane: “Her clitoris 
was thlocking like a flamenco castanet. 
Her breasts had swollen until she 
feared that her nipples might knock the 
vase of flowers oft the side table across 
her desk. Everything was opening and 
expanding." 

Nothing as amazing as this occurs in 
Arthur Herzog’s Aries Rising, though 
there are nauseating torture scenes. 
Herzog, author of The Swarm (killer 
bees from Brazil) and Orca (killer 
whale), has, it seems, moved on from 
what Sutherland calls “eco-sadism” 
(where “the justified slaughter of wild 
things ... is clearly one of the dis- 


haviourj CaribS v!£ h 
Sea Battles. 

Effects. y 8 ' even V| W 

of wish-fulfilment: four Ej* 
, arch-cnminals, led by the mfi 
Count Raymond de CcrS”* 

tfi Iflkp nwp iko r«ju 


the ordinary sort - with astrology 
thrown in. The badness, though, hasn't 
changed, nor has the blatantly deriva- 
tive sensationalism. The Acknow- 
ledgements page lays out the ingre- 
dients (in the manner of screen cre- 
dits), citing forty-three authorities on 
Astrology, Offshore Banking, Gamb- 
ling, Smuggling and Export-Import 


The wisdom of the street 


solution to the perrenla! problem of 
redeeming descriptions of sex from 
clichfi: ,7 I mugged her lighter, 

ditched her mute rutt, and she Began 
dicking my fear with her longue, 
holding my fair, pickling my falls 

One has the feeling that Dixon 
begins most of his stories with little 
more in mind than a vngue idea, a 
couple . of characters, or a .briefly 
observed scene, relying on his ready 
wit to transform it into a convincing 
piece oF fiction. This is fine when it 
works, but occasionally the initial 
impulse is too flimsy and the story 
fails to take off. "Ann From The 
Street",, in which the description of a 
chance meeting of acquaintances col- 
lapses into a thinly disguised piece of 
authorial melancholy, is such a story, 
as is “Names”, 'a rather insubstantial 
fancy built on a piece of word-play. 


sei wmoai 

of Psychology at Northwestern S , 
yersity (the blurb wrongly names 
University of Chicago), Hands in fo 
way. Philip, it turns out, has beta 
repressing his true nature, which* 
heroic and swashbuckling, not mM 
and depressive. It takes the Cbtf, 
fabulously beautiful mistress, Mt» 
Celeste ( *a young woman who cmk 
easily have been featured in auntie 
about beautiful people" PhllipteBiB). 
to make this clear. In the end, din 
single-handedly outwitting the sm 
villains and their several vicious bttd- 
men, Philip rescues Marie-Celested 
flies off to freedom with a nHa 
dollars of the Count's stolen own. 
This last prompts a telling reDecttarl 
think my old seif would do tempiedta 
give it to the people of El Panda, 
since it isn’t mine, in an altruistic ul 
guilty liberal gesture. But I don't na 
to. I stole it and I'm going to hangeste 
it.” This sounds as Iflt nughi almost bt 
a bestseller’s cri de com. 


One or two of the stories sift' 
from the opposite problem; the; 
begin with promise, but fade imj 
somewhat inconclusively. The im 
piece literally begins with a bang; 
"Eugene Randall held the eub is 
front of his mouth and firea'.M 
ends with a veritable whimper, ate 
focus of the story Is gradualh 
broadened from the circumstances 4 
the suicide into a series of coniiMtu 
events that Dixon seems sudden!) » 
lose interest in. 

On the whole, though, tot 

stories make a highly satisfying*; 
lection, not only for their pm 
craftsmanship but also because ofj* 
discriminating intelligent 
underpins them and which ms»«« 
more subtle ramifications of W 
moral issues they deal with contw 
to work on one long aft? r Bl 
finished reading them. ; 


A similar Acceleration of evert ts takes 
place, , with great comic effect, in 
“Love Has Its , Own. Action!!, in 


Hf 
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arid dent h'^the 
yAOotyi'haikan, 
^^.^ble cye forWhat ismieaninaftil'?. 


: .to tncssw ana : puiptui; so;rnuch goes. 1 
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' Hi; A! ^siivi r / baogs - ‘ 

: ' abbut th^u^eLjana^tor ^ hei'ojffei ; ' 


by thi arbitrary shackling of 'driver to 
hitoh^hiker; but' each of them Is also 
seeking : something which the other 
Seems to provide, Sam Batinovich is an 
industrial cleaner-salesman whose life 
hasbeeh ordered along the same route 
fof eleven-years: “Oakland to Eugene, 
Oregon; -across' through. Bend' and 
Burns to T\rin Falls; Idaho, down . to 
Salt Lake City and across the desert 
home. “His fbrty-firet birthday is mar- 
red by the misery and remorse he feels 

S t the memory of his .fifteen-year-old 
aughter V rccent death- from a brain 
tumour. Khty Datiiels is'a Seventeen- 
year-oid high school graduate travel- 
ing from Colorado 'to her home in 
Berkeley, worried about' thd uhbont 
child she ^ carrying, and- where its 
/ather, Kurt Edwards) hqs disappeared 
. to,; She: Cadgfes a‘ lift in Sam’s- Station 
wagon after ybmiting in the washroom 
of^a motorway cafe; 

.^.Ncrthef teJl^the other of theft .main 
jsouite of dmad. Much ofthejqumey is 


the. bedside of His crumpled ; 

Katy Imagines both teUmg.hJffi 
and not; telling them. . 

her days before her loss oiimW** . 
her grandmother sayjngtoKf^^ 

. youVe such a pretty ! 

wprk extra hard to.be a 
‘ She thinks of’ g - 

.• thinks she has seen. him. A g ^ 

■ and. mote pretentious H 

befuddle, ^thV reader -ho ja 
' appenr^rilllant^but ( 5 . . 

. 'Such- an , understanding 0 !' . 

. : which themind indjion^ajw^^ 

•. fro between.what has «j . 1 

.will be that one eagerl^^ 
hendlngly follows- ^/Cty . 
thought; . v 
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.^“es^ESCSsr 
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'.. prbjoctioijs io the 6ther, -the past and 
• ih^PdssibJfcftitUM crinstantly fidgeting 
' f 51 !?. iPwapdjrtg: plncesi . Sam fqresbes 
. ^J.'rB^^Mflnds tonight of the, death 
qf his child k JhliVnhflr ajid -he Imagines 
tnejr. Peafctidtjs , ;Here m,e mhershis own 
T«uctartcfi*'tb.:Me ;>that anything. 
yhong. with Julianna, and, prompted 
' by. Jhe gi ri Tying, as^ep j p his. car,, he 
v ' remertibork Mmt'he^viiig. sol (-hatred 
Sexual feelings 'afdused . in- him at 


l Of frail re^urwfee.' . •. . . . . 
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The musician of the minimal 


[flCBL WILKINS (Editor and translator)! 
■fee Collected Writings of Erik Satie 

179 pp. Eulehberg. £9.95. 

»73 57 5 

More than forty yearc ago my first 
professionally published piece 
moeared In The Listener, it was about 
gnk Satie. In those distant days Satie 
wu unknown or, if known, derided; 
today, though his name is not exactly a 
household word,' his music is heard by 
laflHons as accompaniment to televi- 
aoacommerdals, and recordings of his 

S i music make the Top Ten in the 
jy newspapers. .• 

Why was he neglected and what is 
lla explanation of his current vogue7 
la (he 1920s he played a modest part, 
iIom with Stravinsky, in counteracting 
Wagnerian egomania -and Debussyan 
inpressionism, or rather in suggesting 
hear and structural alternatives to 
both. Satie himself, however, was too 
marginal a figure to survive through 
(be 1930s, when Stravinsky entered his 
heyday; and it was easy to ignore him 
(m extra-musical reasons since, being a 
bhgueur, he could be readily dismissed 
saposeitr also. The reasons why Satie 
a fashionable today are easier to 
ondentand, and the extra-musical are 
dow inseparable from the musical 
ooes. The Western world, as* our 
battered century draws to its close, has 
the ego-: and will-dominated values 
sot surprisingly grown dubious about 


that have'made us what we are. The 
young look askance at large gestures, 
believing that we must accept such 
minimal truths as we can encompass, 
not even taking even them, or 
ourselves, too seriously. This is not a 
deliberate cult of frivoliiy, but a con- 
scious or unconscious need to recog- 
nize our limitations. The more modern 
man kndws, the more he "conquers" 
time and space, the less sure he 
becomes of the heart’s truth. He is left 
holding on for grim life. 

Yet although the historical explana- 
, lions of le cas Satie are interesting, they 
are not the main point: which is that 
Satie'B music has “held on” for almost a ■ 
hundred years because its minimal 
technique has worn like steel. He 
resembles Beethoven in having three 
periods, if in . no other way; and 
although these periods seem (like 
Beethoven's) to be sharply differenti- 
ated, they are really (like Beethoven's) 
one. As a young man Ih the 1890s Satie 
metamorphosed aestheticism Into a 
highly personal brand of Rosicrucian 
mysticism, creating a music paradox- 
ically dedicated to a religion of non- 
faith. The deepest and strangest work 
of this period he called ’Messe des 
paitvres. Melodically and rhythmically 
this music stems from monadic plain- 
song, the liturgical music of the Christ- 
ian Church; harmonically it stems from 
later Wagner and from Debussy as his 
heir, but carries to an extreme Debus- 
sy's tendency to deprive both diatonic 
concords and the higher chromatic 
discords of sequence and consequence, 
so that the music is harmonically lost 


By Wilfrid Metiers 

and tonally directionless. In its non- 
metrical, 6lainsong-like intonation it 
sounds infinitely calm; at the same time 
it sounds, in its harmonic vacillation, 
ineffably forlorn: a mass of the poor in 
the sense that they are spiritually 
benighted. 

White he was working on the 
Rosicrucian pieces Satie- also created 
his piano dances, the Gynmopidies 
and Gnoxrrennes on which his current 
popularity was originally based. He 


usually produced groups of three near- 
identical pieces; listening to them In 
sequence is, as Constant Lambert was 
the, first to point out, like regarding a 
static piece of sculpture from three 
different angles. The dances are not 
Christian but classically antique, pre- 
senting exquisitely chiselled modal 
melodies in hypnotically repeated 
clauses, over simple diatonic chords 
often in ungrammatical relationships. 
The out-of-perspective effect is distur- 
bingly sad, yet at the same time 
balm-dispensing. A mythical Greece 
or Crete becomes a haven within the 
solitary heart; and it Is fascinating to 
note (hat there is a link between this 
timeless private world and the busy 
public world of the caf 4-concert where- 
in Satie contemporaneously earned his 
daily bread. The transition is evident in 
piano works like the Airs d falre fuir\ 
from which it becomes apparent that 
the Rosicrucian and the cafe works are 
obverse sides of Ihe same coin, since in 
cafe music's subservience to a function 
- the creation of a noise to dance, eat or 
chatter to - Satie found another path to 
the suppression of Self. Paradox la still 


the essence of his art; there are even 
parallels between the techniques of the 
‘‘antique" dances and those of (he 
demotic valscs and two-steps, for (he 
melodic lines of the popular pieces 
have a comparable puniy, white their 
harmonies, if more conventionally 
progressive from phrase to phrase, 
often perturb by their unexpected 
collocations. The music comes out as 
communal in social function, solitary in 
musical essence. 

From this synthesis springs the music 
of Satie's second period, the keywork 
being the ballet that in 1916 made him 
famous and notorious - Parade, cre- 
ated for Diaghilcv in collaboration 
with Cocteau, Massine and Picasso. Its 
theme is the relation between reality 
and illusion. It takes place at the 
"parade” outside the fair (of "life”), 
and presents us humans as puppet-like 
acrobats, light-rope walkers and jug- 
glers, animated, at the behest of 
God(ot)-llke machines called Mana- 
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As readers of Shostakovich’s Testimony 
(reviewed in the TLS, November 23, 
2$) will kriow, Ivan Soilertinsky was 
oe composer's closest friend for seven- 
yean. He was a wit, an eccentric, 

• polymath, and a musical . scholar; 
“fortunately these Pages are. not by 
'•-■a - he died in' 1944 - out by his son 
•p daughter-in-law who are gifted 

■ .wWi, neither wit nor learning. Their 
?°*®i here presented in Anglo- 
Aj?*rfcan, Is saturated with laudatory 

■ and adverbs, 1 and-;therr 

. commentary! is never tnofe 
i 6™tating than their description . of 
■;tt« EightnSyihphony: . - t ; 

■ : The opening of the first movement 
. tounds a note of warning; a sdhse pf 

■ i '■ ^afTO gfoWs untii the long buildup. 

1 if* Icrmpn.dilniinatES in shattering 
, 5P“y-i*nie next two roovefttepts 

i j- revatl still more irinei* energy, and 
!■ orchestra becomes deafening Itt 

toe toccata; where;. the • terrible, 

' :; !}£feaalng motion seems inhuman. 
...^fourth movement is a majestic 


dated 1942 in most if not all the burdens and a transition to a' ‘better 
Shostakovich literature. world"': 


. While the Sollertinskys write for the 
musically unsophisticated, they let foil 
a number of curious pieces of ihforma: 
tion: that Shostakovich composed his 
Eighth Quartet “in no more than three 
days,- as if poured from the depths of 
the author's soui”, that he was not 
accepted as a Party member until 1962. 
It is interesting to know that in 1965 he 
wrote that “form plays an enormous 
part in opera - no less than in a 


enigmatic quotation from Rossini in 
the Fifteenth Symphony, only told that 
.l _ vc ,4 a nAnani iTflftftn 


the symbfiony is . “a generalization 
executes within a sublime scheme. It 


to, the pppiciis 
l^cbrre^pojrtd- 


expressea eternal , and unchanging 
values and what is innermost ana 
deeply personal." According to the 
Sollertinskys 

Shostakovich had lio liking for 
'. highly coloured, florid music. 
Although he valued the work of 
Stravinsky very much and consi- 
dered him the greatest of twentielh- 
. century composers, „ he, was not 
overfond of tne Firebird ox the Rite 
; of Spring, m did Im approve of 
■?'•. Rimsky-Korsakov‘s Schehircztute, 
although he deeply respectod (he 

r other' works and ' the. pert qmility of 
' this remarkable musician. He lpved 
: . , Alban Berg; talked deUghftdly of 
: Prokofiev's operas ^ 

- : : Three Oranges „mr atid P^dce and 
. . . Semyon fyolko. y\ • 

.-' so far as Stravinsky is concerned, 

- this briefly endorses the much longer 
Smi of Shostakovich’s rfactions to 
various, works In . ttie 

-"delighted talk K : about Prokofiev, is 
:: dlfficult tp recpncile. 
in his own book where he^dMCnbcs 
Lnve. for Three aS jilst bqr- 


le; composer s 
rS (6 his friepd" 

nutrferpus excerpts;are 
e-and ' ijever convey in- 
fteltiterestingthah (Jahu- 
i'the news ithat “-Yesterday 
' te.ntst time* J spent two 
t riedy^Tbday. three, tpm or - 
phf When the pain 
egan working on a sonata 
bo.p)ari » complete 

S' 


» H hlM^'produc- 


■ Let's recall, for example, the death I 

of Boris Godunov. When Boris dies ] 

the' music in some way begins to 
brighten. Remember Verdi's Ofel- 
lo: when the whole tragedy ends 
and Desdemona and OteRo are 
dead, a wonderful tranquillity 
makes itself felt. Or Aide, where 
the tragic deaths of the hero and 
heroine are Illuminated by such 
-radiant music .... AU this must 
stem from religious doctrines at 
variance with those which maintain 
that life is perhaps bad, but that 
when you die all will be well and 
complete tranquillity awaits you. 

This is elaborated in Testimony'. 

[Death is] not a beginning, it's the 
real end, there will be nothing 
afterwards, nothing. I feel that you 
must look truth right in the eyes. 
Often composers haven’t had thq 
courage for that, even the greatest 
ones, like Tchaikovsky or Verdi. 
Just think of The Queen of Spades. 
Gherman dies, and then comes 
music which was described by tne 
old cynic Asaflev as “the image or a 
loving Liza hovering over the com- 
se". What does 1 this mean? The 
corpse is just that, anil Liza has 
nothing to :do with it It doesut 
r matter to the corpse ^ whose image 
hovers over it . . . ■ And Verdt did 
exactly the same thtttg in Otelfo . ... . 
Even Mussorgsky, certainly a just , 
and. courageous man, afraiditq , 

' look tnithln the' fafe. After Boris , 

: : 'death in Boris Godunov. fae music 
. qjoyes to such a major J^ey that you 
can't be any .morel major, i . ■ 

. : As in so ipaoy Spvlat books. . the 

: Meyerhold are mentioned but nothing 
is rtfd ,of tbeif .dx its from stbty. 
Apparently il ls tactieK to write aljoijt 
S®s. victim? even now. A more 


gers, whose purpose is lo be purpose- 
less. All we, (he dnneers, can hope for 
is to teeter with feline delicacy, avoid- 
ing a pratfall by the skin of nur teeth. 
Melodic lines and scoring arc related 
both to pop musics anu lo classical 
traditions, reassembled with n person- 
al, qunsi-gcomctrlc logic; not for no- 
thing was Parade known as "the cubist 
manifesto". Comparable in technique 
are the little piunn pieces that Satie 
created, usually still in trinities, during 
the years of the First World War, when 
“Europe" was in physical disintegra- 
tion. He precariously holds tone flic r 
the crumbling fragments of tradition, 
presenting diatonic tunes and harmo- 
nies in surprising juxtapositions but in 
rigidly symmetrical patterns. The 
whimsical titles and facetious verbal 
commentary work as defensive irony. 
The music itself remains innocently 
chaste: even on the ' rare occasions 
when It is ostensibly (sometimes pqly- 
tonaily) comic. 

In his third period, crystallized in 
Socrate and the piano Nocturnes , there 
is again no volte face, though Satie 
relinquishes overt irony and goes as far 
as possible townrds losing the personal- 


ia neouslv a clown and a saint. Both 
Satie ana Beckett, reduced to the state 
of “unaccommodated man", hold on, 
making us laugh even as we cry. 
Thinking of them in conjunction helps 
us lo understand why Satie is an 
important if for long underrated minor 
composer, whereas Beckett is an im- 
portant if perhaps for the moment 
overrated minor author. 

.The survival value of Satie's music 
depends on his emotional scrupulosity 
and his acute intelligence: both are 
evident in his verbal productions, 
though he was never more than an 
occasional author. This handsomely 
produced volume . assembles such of 
Satie’s writings as survive, apart from 
the letters which are to be published 
separately. The collection embraces 
the few surrealist or dadaistic texts that 
Satie wrote for his own music, and a 
gallimaufry of casual jottings, some 

E Tinted, some in unpublished note- 
ooks. Much of the material is 
ephemeral, yet repeatedly off-the-cuff 
remnrks assail the heart of the mutter. 
Inducing a Sntiean sense of startle- 
ment: for instance, “My sleep is deep 
but I keep one eye open”: "Short- 
sighted by birth, I am long-sighted by 
nature.' Flee from pride; of all afflic- 
tions this is the most constipating"; 
“There is no School of Satie. Saticiim 
could not exist. I would oppose it." A 

J iartt graph on Intelligence and Musical- 
ly in Animals characteristically and 
paradoxically “puls down" the pre- 
tences of education and culture in 
deploring the creatures* lack of them 
(“As for the oft-cited nightingale, its 
musical knowledge would make even 


ity in the pattern: in the last ballet, 
Reldche, “le rideau se Ifeve.sur un os". 
In the face of this, Satie's strength is 
that, as he put it, “Je suis venu au 
monde iris ieune dans un temps trds 
vieux"; ana while the probity and 
beauty of his compositions are his only 
necessary justification, these qualities 
become inseparable, from the quasi- 
philosophlcal gestures .that have made 
him a John the Baptist to thp twentieth- 
century avant-garde- lo his musiqtie 
d'ameublementhe Invented a pre-juke 
box Muzak which is anti-art in that it is 
meant to be nal listened to; while in 
remarking that "this work is totally 
incomprehensible, even to me", or that 
“experience is one of ihe forms of 
paralysis" he came close to the accept- 
ance of purposelessness as a principle 
which Is typical of John Cage. Satie is 
one of the very few "straight" compos- 
ers whom Cage admires; but a still 
more revealing parallel is that between 
Satie and Samdel Beckett, another 
artist of the minintal who is simul- 


musical knowledge would make even 
ihe most ignorant of Us listeners shrug 
his shoulders. Its voice is not properly 
placed, and on top of that it knows 
uothing about clufs, or keys, or modes 
or time"). When he allows liimaelf to 
be “serious” Satie's criticism Is un- 
failingly perspicacious - for instance, 
his comments on Stravinsky's “trans- 
parency" and "clairvoyance* of sonor- 
ity, or on Debussy’s relationship to 
Chopin. Most revealing is the fact that 
even the mystical pronouncements of 
his Rosicrucian years are often tinged 
with the irony one finds in the auto- 
biographical fantasies - "I don't know 
what the Saties did In the Hundred 
Years War: nor do I have any informa- 
tion on their attitude and the part they 
played in the Thirty Years War (one of 
our loveliest wars) '. 

To browse iii this volume is to savour 
the exquisite calligraphy of Satie's 
musjc notation . and ' drawing, while 
responding to his shafts of verbal wit or 
insight, we recognize the same beady- 
eyed irUpUigetfce and suave sensitivity 
throughout, aX we enter a world which, 
despite or becau se of i is unpretentious- 
ness, is inexbuustively refreshing to 


acierful, his editing a shade dublciuk. I 
don't agree that Satie’s decision, in 
middle life', to study at the Schola 
Can to rum was “courageous but 
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By Bernard Wasserstein settled long ago. 


ably tangled. If it were otherwise the 
matter would probably have been 


JOEL L. KRAMER (EDITOR): 

Jerusalem 

Problems and Prospects 


Like a Russian doll, the struggle for 
Jerusalem is a microcosm oflarger 
global conflicts and at the same time 
contains within itself a seemingly inter- 
minable row of ever more petty 
quarrels. The great religions are them- 
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On March 28, 197$, the leading Pakis- 
tani newspaper, Dawn, reported as a 
news item a dramatic new idea for 
cutting through the Gordian knot of 
what Ts perhaps the most intractable 
diplomatic problem of the late twen- 
tieth century - the question of Jeru- 
salem: 

A conspiracy is being hatched in 
Israel to move the okf city of Jeru- 
salem to a new site in [sic] the 
Mediterranean seashore north of Tel 
Aviv. It is reported that a decision in 
this regard was taken at a recent 
meeting of the Israeli Cabinet. . . . 
The plan to remove the old city at a 
cost of thirty-three million pounds 
sterling is proposed to be completed 
in fifteen years. 

The attractions of such a scheme, 
particularly given the surprisingly low 
estimate of cost, are readily apparent. 
..Unhappily for the diplomats or many 
countries who continue to wrestle with 
the problem, it has not been resolved 
this bold feat of civil engineering. 
The Holy City remains rooted in the 
rock of the Judean hills whence it 
sprang. The report, which appeared 
soon after the Jewish festival of Purim , 
arose perhaps from an over-credulous 
acceptance of a practical joke of the 
type common .at that .season. 

The incident is revealing both of the 
depth of potential - - 


priest, Ashkenazi versus Sephardi 
Chief Rabbi , and so on, almost without 
end. As Sir Ronald Storrs, the first 
British governor of Jerusalem under 
the British mandate, put it, “the' local 
and indigenous Christian communities 
needed alas I for their fratricidal 
tumults no outside provocation". The 
odium theologlcum is seldom even 
worthy of the name - for the Issues of 
dispute tend to be material rather than 
intellectual. The controversies over 
such matters as who may carry how 
many candles down which passageway 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
what hour on which day, helped to 
produce the Crimean war and con- 
tinue to bring men of goodwill to blows 
to this day. 


heaven) 

explosion of bloodshed in 1929 which 
spread across much of Palestine. In 
1969, when a crazed Australian Christ- 
ian fundamentalist set fire to the 
ai-Aqsa mosque on the Haraim a 
further explosion was only narrowly 


two sections and complete freedom of __ llW C11 „ . butch mu 

movement and residence. The entire wh,cl ? rante ®p!aledlJ 

city would be administered by a joint s °^ ere |gnty over any w 


govenuBtn 


inter-state municipal council 'a nd the Sni« « m niff....? ! he ■w-J® 
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holy places by a "grand inter-faith n jL?Jjf. e ii,F ut Is F ael ^a coualngf 
council". Finally, suggests Khalidi, it Th?Il a L C . 8M ? MUec, ten»od. 
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averted. Volcanic rumblings of re- would be "supremely fitting" if Jeru- e .P realer .*f nso of security pioducd 

1 - salem were tb be demilitarized. The 2J Sf.«™PL d _ *«■* fe*S 


ligious-cum-national hatred have con 
tinued ominously during the past de- scheme 
cade, as small groups of Jews have propose 
sought to gain entry to the Haram area 


for purposes of prayer - a proceeding 
lany Muslims as the first 


Not only different- religions but 
different groups within the. same sect 
contest the sacred soil. The animosity 
between Hellene and Arab within the 
Greek Orthodox Church in the Holy 
Land has poisoned its history for 
decades. The most venomous conflict 
in the city in recent months has erupted 
no t between Muslims and Jews, nor yet 
between different sects, but within the 
sect of Hassidic Jews between the 
adherents of the Satmarer and Belzer 


viewed by many 
step towards an attempt to reconstruct 
the Temple. These fears are not always 
assuaged by the reminder (recited 

S by the Mayor of Jerusalem, 
y Kollek, in nis introduction to 
this volume) that Jewish tradition 
holds that the Temple is already built 
and is waiting in heaven for the 
Messiah to come, when it will descend 
into its appropriate place. As we have 
already seen the heightened atmos- 
phere of the Holy city is one in which 
even larger marvels of engineering are 
readily imaginable. 


within a larger °l t S e 

ition of the Arab- !“f_ ™ ay P erha l» help to create Kfc 
long run a greater readiness to mb 
more substantial, albeit symbolic Z 
cessions to Arab and Muslim se&&> 
ties. In Jerusalem, after all, am 
perhaps than anywhere else, miA 
merge with reality. 


is framed 

proposal for the solution 
Israel conflict by the creation of a 
Palestinian Arab state in the West 
Bank. A variant of this scheme has 
been propounded from time to time by 
Lord Caradon (who served as a British 
mandatory official in Palestine in the 
1930s). Caradon argues that Jerusalem 
might thus become “the Gateway to 
Peace". A more cynical view is that Jerusalem as a hot potato "baTS 
such a scheme, requiring as it would an handled, until the wider Arab-Imi 
extraordinary degree of cooperative • * 

effort by former antagonists, would 
seem more realistic if placed at the end 
rather than the beginning of a move- 
ment towards general Arab-Jewish 
reconciliation. 


The attitude of successive America 
administrations has been to reged 


Is the Jerusalem question soluble? 
There can be few cities which have 
engendered such a variety of Ingenious 
political and administrative blueprints. 
The United Nations (as is well known) 
ordained in November 1947 that Jeru- 
salem was to be established as a 
"corpus separatum under a special 
international regime” to be adminis- 


conflict has been resolved. In fa UN 
Security Council the United Stiles ka 
joined in unanimous censure of In) 
actions to change the status of Jm 
salem. The report of a 1975 Brootia 
Institution study group (on whitfift 
Carter administration's Middle Eu 
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, 0 t wrote and thou® 


and all that has been written 
re** . u . [ong and 


French, very 
thesis which 


was even 


oehim I" 

bgd on a .... — - 
I*!* will raise questions in the 
3 of any university teacher. .If 
(a-icb should be exhaustive, need 
.ib results of it be conveyed in so 
rtailiM a way? Maurice Larts 
us nothing. Of Lawrence's 
hful trips in France we are 


infallible. If his information is copi- 
ous, it is not' always accurate: names 
are spelled wrongly, and dates and 
places of publication are given incor- 
rectly or inconsistently, we too can 
excuse “Rusten Haidar” for Rustum 
Haidar, Auni Abdul-Hadi given 
three different names in three places, 
Sir Henry Grahame changed into Sir 
George GrahBme within five lines, 
and Gabriel Puaux, a distinguished 

? ublic servant, becoming “Gabriel 
uau, joumaliste”; but it Is more dif- 
ficult to accept Sir Edward Grey 
being described as Ambassador to 
France, Malcolm Macdonald as 
Prime Minister, Abdullah as the 
third son of the Sharif Husain and 
Fays&l as the second (a mistake 
which' obscures an important strand 
in the complex network of relation- 
ships within the family). 


inside this fat book, however, 


imperial rivalry and expansion. In h 
famous letter to Hogarth, Lawrence 
suggested that “we can rush right up 
to Damascus, and biff the French out 
of all hope of Syria, it’s a big game, 
and at Inst one worth playing. . . . 
Won't the French be mad if we win 
through?" 

For their part, French officers nnd 
officials did not always regard him 
with dislike or hostility. Surprisingly 
enough, Larfes is one of the first 
scholars to have made much use of 
the documents on the Arab revolt, 
and on the Arab question at the 
Peace Conference, in the archives of 
the French foreign ministry and in 
those of. the French army nl Vincen- 
nes. They have much light to throw 
not only on French policy but on the 
politics of the Arab movement, 
about which the French had their 
own good sources of information. 


They have been used in u few arti- 
cles. by J. K. Tanenbnum and others, 
but not in a full study. Larts's 
interest is too strictly focused on 
Lawrence, and his grasp of Near 
Eastern realities seems too shaky, to 


and the 


upbringing 

the English class-system 


Evangelical 

effects of „ . 

on someone conscious of having 
lost his rightful place in it, and loo 
much on sex ana the search for the 
absolute. Larfes is right to warn us 
give us such a full study, but he docs against the excesses of metaphysical 
show dearly how wide was the spec- explanations: "Tout cst trap 

* micanique, fact ice. La gaicte, le 


trum of opinions about Lawrence 
among French officials. Some dis- 
liked him, some were simply puzzled, 
some liked and respected him. As 
early as August 1917, the French, 
military attacnC in Cairo, Doynel de 
Saint-Oucntin, described him as 
“probably the most striking figure of 
the British army or administration in 
the East"; while recognizing his hos- 
tility to any French action in Arabia, 
Syria or Palestine, he pays tribute to 
his frankness, loynlty, extraordinary 
memory, and soundness of judgment. 


la 


thca detailed itineraries, figures of tbere ^ a ant j _ u j [e interesting 

Miiarnrl mem H nhOtO- . — ,f .. il . c T .A. 


&ukcs covered, _ maps, , a ^ photo- one struggling to be free. Larfes 


flu 


rent parts of the city; and third, "pci 
national group within the city sboukU 
it so desires, have substantial poStal 
autonomy within the area when i 

rehbes The stones flnno in tered by the United Nations. The same the Knesset of the “Jerusalem Law**’, " ... ' . 

SDre^'rimles « far M ' resolution (as is less well known) the Israeli claim to sovereignty in all At Camp David In Septente 1971 

. P™r apples 8S tar aproad as O TOOK raliprl fnra mbmnHliin in tha ntv aftar Taniniam ,„a» h s „,< „„ a ! the failure to secure an agreed Ana- 


ble than may appear at first sight. 
The Labour-dominated governments 
which held office in Israel between 
1967 and 1977 were careful to extend 
only municipal authority over' Jeru- 
salem; until the recent passage through 


access to all holy places: second, ibut 
should be no barriers between dific-- 


lyn, Johannesburg, and Stamford Hill. 


At the heart of the city and of the 
problem, and exhibiting, Os it wete, all 
the complexities of the larger issues in 


called for a referendum in the city after 
a period of ten years in which residents 
might express their views as to the 
future government of the city. In the 
event, neither internationalization nor 
would probably 


misunderstanding perfect miniature, lies the thrice-holy referendum (which — 

inherent fn the conflict, over Jeru- sanctuary of. the Haram' al -Sharif, on have resulted in a vote for union with 

Cl.. « . _ .,11 «,L: n L «< C. fa iL. L -V 1^ iCrntol hV friA Ipunfll 


Jerusalem was based on de facto 
political control. The Labour Party 
(which seems likely to win the forth- 
coming elections) appears ready to 
agree to extra-territorial sovereignty 
for the holy places of Islam and an 
international statute for . those of. 


ican-Egyptian-Israeil statement « 
Jerusalem Very nearly brought ifc 
entire package deal to grief. Id teal ■ 
Jerusalem was not mentioned h it' 
text of the agreement; Instead, n , 
exchange of letters was appended b\ 


salcm's future and of the 
ramifications of the issue 


[.oyer jeru- »»uvi.u«ir ui.iucnm oui un , , r i , . . . ™ ^ v «». ,■ “ - „as_i,v»l. dm, 

international which stood first the Jewish Temple, Is rt racl by the Jewish majority in the Christendom,, provided the rest of tbe | h ® agreement 

ie. Even the later a Chris tlfln ch'urch. and now what ^y) was implemented. A brutal divi- dty is recognized as the Israeli capital, leaders merely nheareed 

■- ■— ■ ■ -■ •**“ Mayor KoTiek has for several years «*!««««" » h * lane. The k« 

sought to sweeten this bitter pill for 


Roman question, which occupied a « incontestably the most beautiful don scarred the city for two decades. Mayor KoTiek has for several years positlonson the i^^c wh 


position in late nineteenth^cenlury di- shrine In the Holy Land,. the Dome of ., 
plomacy which in some resoects un- '* - 

canitily prefigured that of Jerusalem 


mm 


more recently, was contested in. a 
narrower arena. The Pope had fewer 
divisions than ‘ the assorted imams, 
rabbis,- land Christian' clerics of all 
denominations who fiave marshalled 
their hosts in the unholy wqy over the 
city of peace. 

As;- Joel J^ramqr points out, the 
Jerpsqfern question contains two sepa 


KSSSSK 

the "Mosque of Omaf": jtVs not e rtnts^ of^ iher one oi«Jot nlMon Sua system in whlch Arab raidents would positions, 
mosque^itwas not built by Omar). The no longer has any serious prospect of 

- inina political control for itself, (No 
•a oddly, the internationalization of 
Jenisalem was suddenly perceived by 


hilltop compound is the one area of 
Palestine not under Jewish occupation. 

It is administered by a Supreme Mus- 
lim Council set up after the Israeli: many Christians as a just solution only 
entry to eastern Jerusalem lin 1967. The in f947 - exactly when Cbristlait 


exercise municipal control over their 
own affairs. While these remain the 
apparent limits of the Israeli negotiat- 
ingpositlon, there have been occasion- 
al nints that Israel might riot atop there. 
On August 12, #7 (the date Is 


Some new ideas for (brail of# 
goverriment which would drawmMa 
Arabs and Jews are explored maud 
article in this volume by DuMjhgj 
Most of these are open to theobJecW; 
(recognized by the contnbulon 


. rate elements: sovereignty oyer the city- i^^.VOjumepyuzi 1 
and the status of, the holy. places. The a .V lho ;i ,i ^. L a R e / I ate 
former is contested by twd .natlorial ; WK**?' The Hari 


u • an uneas y modlu with few exceptions, do not take the 
: adjacent ’Western or “ Wnilino’^Waii 'ik> even 


the Vatican has dropped it. 


groups, the latter by ’three religions. : adjacent Western dr '"Wailing”. Wall 
, But such a definition, yvhitd it seiVes Hhough the latter name gives offence .. . ... .. . 

•. the purpose of analysis, does not fit the 1 ° SQ “ ie l |o ® ks out towards the ^ more jj[[ e resjinri suggestion has 
iLWorld . The issues of sovereignty ■ Mount of Olives m the east and Church raade *?y Walid Khaudf (descen- 


reai 


i and df t he, holy places; of nationalism , of the Holy Sepulchre In the west. 


dant of Muhammad's general, .Kha- 
Hdi who conquered Syria and Palestine 


even east Jerusalem was not excluded 
4s- a possible subject of bargaining. 
Arid he pointedly continued by, recall- 
ing that when- David Ben Gil lion was 
Prune Minister of Israel fie had been 
ready to sigh a peace treaty that would 
have provided lor the continued parti- 


anaiysing me issues 

volved (and In making some sugpWj 

if also depressing comwrupa 
Montreal, Brussels, and BelWj.ig 
should prove a useful handlwj W ; 
peacemakers. Ultimately clwy-J 
strengthens the conricboa.tP^r: 
resolution of the Jenisalem 


Ur 
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^ it reveals new political idehtities to fit the new Tibi also seribu 

■ conclusion,, of 
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• .PAJSSAM TIBli 
. Arab Nationalism 
A Critical Enquiry, 
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certain purpose, and he judges the riomenon sometimes described as 
; n vqjuuii cnuuiry .. ,? ri60ffo4 by , the Jextent to qationism) but this.ls by no means the 


If^tiis the not discuss al-Husri 
)awn,i who conversion to Pan- Artoisp. 

episode- might 
jroerit,- :As 


rtpiofspostdard, and much more. S h 0WS convincingly' that Lawrence's 
u ipjuwiBte what he thought of Q pp OS ition to French policy in the 
Fmw el that lime, the author tells ^ - 


a. « need “une 6 tude de ses 
soYtm financiers, de son regime 
taeUire et de son 6 tat physique", 
nd in due course we are told re- 
Knekssly how much he spent and 
lUbe ate and drank. 


ta the same way, we are given 
uapkte lists and summaries of all 
nicks written about him in French, 
ii 6 1 graph of the vicissitudes of his 
fare and statistics of the sale of his 
Nib in translation. An analysis of 
Imers written by him in French leads 
b ibe conclusion that they show 
ignorance grammaticale et un 
uetjot de rigueur affligeants”. This 
vt of sorrow extends indeed to 
nr of those who have written 
tot Lawrence in French. Their mis- 
abs are listed with solemn and 
taeiless 1 disapproval: “on peut 
«uer ‘Pittferc’ au lieu de ‘Ptlrere’ 
ahongroU, mnis II est'moins facile 
fictepler Charles Edmond aU lieu 
iEtoonds." Faced with such 
Rjiraches; it is tempting to reply" in 
&A U Laris, alas, is. by no means 


opposition 
Near East did not express a deep 
and lifelong hatred of France. In nis 
early years he showed no sutli 
hatred; if Ills grammar was 
“affUgennt”, he read widely in 
French, and some of his reading, in 
military history, chansons de eeste 
and Provengal poetry, helped to form 
his imagination. His opposition to 
France during the First World War 
and at the Peace Conference cBn be 
explained in other ways: a certain 
view of British interests, a certain 
sense of justice, and, at the stage of 

f ieace-making, that determination to 
mpose his will on events which was 
perhaps his strongest motive (but 
even then there were moments when 
■he seems to have worked for a 
reconciliation between Faysal and 
the French). In his zeal to explain 
Lawrence, Larfes sometimes goes too 
far. When he writes of his being 
moved more by a reaction of fear or 
defence than of attack, he ignores 
the light-hearted combativeness with 
which Englishmen of that generation 
entered Into the great game of 



British officials who worked with 
Lawrence also had mixed reelings 
about him, and legendsarew out of 
their bewilderment. The French 
legend was different from the 
British: il was Hint of the implacable 
enemy of France, the ugent of the 
Intelligence Service who continued to 
serve his masters even after he 
seemed to have retired from public 
life. The last port nr the book traces 
the growth of this legend, which 
sometimes took absurd forms: the 
first French Diogrnphy ot Lawrence, 

G ublishcd soon after his death, hns 
1m plotting the Druzc revolt of 
1925, raisins 40,000 tribesmen to 
oppose Russian plans in Afghanistan, 
and perhaps meeting his death nt the 
hands of the Intelligence Service 
itself. Something oF these stories, as 
Lnrfcs remarks, lias spilled over into 
English books about him as well. 


Intermingled with the growth of 
the lege nil has been nnother pro- 
cess: nn attempt by French writers 
to resolve the enigma of this 
strange figure who seems to have 
caught their imagination during and 
after the years ot the Resistance. It 
may be thru they lay too little 
emphasis on the rigours 


of an 


godi dc la force, I’ingfinEositt, 
diversity des connalssances. . ■ ■ 
Tout cst sacrifie & ccttc ‘trajectoire 
spirit ucllc 1 ". 

Nevertheless, there is something 
of value in the writings of those 
who could understand, because they 
themselves shared it, the tempera- 
ment of a man who lived through 
myths, shaping his actions in accor- 
dance with an image of what a 
heroic life should oe,‘ and then 
reshaping them in the telling. Louis 
Mnssignon, the greatest Arabic 
scholar of his generation, knew 
Lawrence in the Near East during 
the war, entered Jerusalem by his 
side, and was always haunted by 
the thought that what Lawrence did 
he might have done: in two brief 
writings he captures something of 
the spirit of Lawrence, unconven- 
tional, almost un outlaw, with the 
timidity of a young girl broken by 
harsh intonations, having nothing of 
the contemplative, holding no 
spiritual idem in common with his 
Arab colleagues except "un Ginn 
vers Ic danger", nnd trying to flee 
from some "cancer inguGrissable .de 
sn chub”. 

AndrG Mnlruux's claim to have 
met him is more doubtful. His 
description of Lawrence, looking 
“extraordinarily elegant", in the bar 
of some great hotel in London or 
Paris, is not quite convincing, but 
there is some validity in his picture 
of a man tormented by his own 
unrcnlity: the Arab revolt was not 
really a triumph, the book he wrote 
about it was not quite a work of 
art, he. himself was not what he 
shuuld have been, his real self 
eluded his grasp down long cor- 
ridors of pursuit. 
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divided then as now between myriad 
ethnic and religious factions. The 
Alids were concentrated in Iraq, a 
rich province strategically situated -in 
relation tQ the increasingly important 
" — ' section of the 


eastern 

empire. 


(Iranian) 
Not sure 


cratic centralization fostered under 
Harun’s all-powerful Barmakid mini- 
sters. The Alids were another recur- 
rent catalyst of discontent, since they 
quickly concluded that the Abbasids, 
for all their pious words, were no less 


5*..! ,«■ fa=S*£ ,l 5£iS , lS2 


s-sts'itt* ssttwsesj* 


more pious rGgirae. and founded their best stuttie 
new -capital, Baghdad, where the Tig- suongest 
ri« ahnmadies closest to the- Euph- (754-775), 


? 


JJe aycrago Westerner, .if asked to 
J^Mverythirig he knew about the 
^" caliphate,, would riot need 
proverbial postage-stamp. 
iSS® ■ J® the . Arabian Nights. 
ffWi the caliph Haruri al-Ras 


ris approaches closest 
rates. 


ph- 


siudied in the. reign of their 
representative,. Mansur 
and in two chapters of 
exemplary lucidity Kennedy traces, 
firstly Mansur’s response to his 
The caliph’s first problem was how enemies, and then the way in which 
to rontioian empire that stretched he consolidated his frMuoto eg* 
from the Indus to Tunisia (for Spain centrating power in the Abbasia i wm 
was already an independent Muslim Uy, cultivating the army (where sqL 


are the roots of the gradual, dissolu- 
tion of the caliphate Into warring 
principalities in the later Abbasid 
period; and in the disruption of the 
Mesopotamian economy il is possible 
to see the roots of the long-term 
sodo-econormc, decline of the region 
that has only been arrested in the 
present century. 

Kennedy concludes bis book with 
two chapters' on the provinces and 
Alid rebellions respectively. Of ihe 
provinces, he Chooses Khurasan and 
Africa for closer scrutiny. Khurasan 
was the Abbasids' power-base; and of 
crucial importance also to the wealth 
and strength of the caliphate. But 
Africa is '& perverse choice, so 


at least, personal to ihe point of 
whimsy. Can the mighty Baimaklds, 
for - example really have - fallen 
because Harun al-Rashid liked his 
sister's company so much that he per- 
suaded Ja'iar the -Barmakid to con- 
tract a formal marriage with her so 
that they could decently spend more 
-lime together, and then discovered 
that the couple had presumed to have 
sexual intercourse? Kennedy consis- 


tently probes behind the gossip for the 
underlyir 


^lUONIIl Ulj Jj ' , IV “ ----- — i — — 

nn d’ from the' Yemen to the diers could earn about forty times an -peripheral to the empire that soon 
JjWISSWStrc- Smui Kennedy devotes Chapter umkffled labourer’s wage), andfound. 8O0 -it ' passeS Irretrievably 

•1 lraifr»r«i :«!j»_.zr -il.—*. i “Th* cener&DMCal back- ing 


no urn a tuKuiuvm, . ruiKnf*- 

ie Ottoman Empire 

traditional 61Ue„ This view is tforis- an Ottomanist and speofic^ 
muted by Tibi ihto a gtatemejit jhaf that language ^ax anj®P^ [ J^. i 
alists capte .riot^onjy from rion of-poWical 




m ■ df^pbns-’and' -^Viuid beghis^t with the pro- 'Ba^ad.^ 

' securely locked, portion, fondamentai. fo. most Near miJUorl Inhabitants by 800. 

I iq die capital of Eastern i history, that _Mndts^ of ; ; tf ^, accept Keim^y’s,] 
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I, iq his prestigious new capital at Abbasid. control. Kennedy 

Baghdad, which: probably: had half a wou |d have clarified his narrative' had- 
® J Dnfi ■ he »id more about Syria instead, .for.- 

* — vs — i still 


lying political and social trends, 
deploying a sane scepticism riot always 
apparent even in bis recent predeces- 
sors. ’ 

Not the least interesting feature of 
this book, though. Is what it tells us 
about the state pf early Islamic scho- 
larship itself. Compared to works bn 
classical, Byzantine or western 
medieval history, the narrative; flow? 
smoothly alorig,. and lean foot notes 

confine themselves for the most part 



despot; and One to , ,‘Ttae 

w.b- cuy-— ~ g ' 

i^n^cajSrof that ':'rU & accept despite its d «j|j^jj e ^tft^L'ancj ' to Arabic filer aiy sou tees, The mater- 

gj ■!». . poignantly ’disappointing.) effective gdvemment were : the .foot- th at^ ^ (be main, problem h-.foqng. , he played^ ,a : ■ ial Is mostly succession disputes and 

Abbffi caliph, hills qf % mountains and the last - ^ Abbt jads was whether or not it BwSSfoe proSndaL rebellions, and the scholar's 

from ,786 to 809; but atiyone vUlages before the dwert begjp.^ wflS possible for tbc.caliphto _ralc, a? em part- ■ W* .-‘Q® “RS the 1 skill is revealed in his ability lo draw 
thcqiigh, . Hugh- Kennedy’s This is. fin elerncnral^tum^ ignored l6ppoSed lo merely - resMiJd hai^for r'ea^ons^erf Wide r rontlusioris 1 from what he sees; 

^ 8l0 °y ° f the earl Y by iH’any .historians; .-bjl ^here l pre^urcs, then Mansur ^ , DroDaaan da not drifamillar to- between- lines in the chronicles 

1^49. fo 828} will qulckly^ ^ riovernmen|s of The relative . of i in ^?hb Sri The arid his(dp?s . (often of i high quality), 

Jhat:.^the fobjept - hep H much have difficulty controlling }J® J followed him, ^ S3 ,h a r f he tott UnJo'JJ’ad lilinh had on H which ho draws. Whnt is wanting 

figs x 
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v.fieath 


the the Inadequacy of our knowledge 6f 
out tile Abbasid empire's provinces. Evep 


ininri^Feud oar understanding of major monu- 
Ihitet that mems still standing in qiajor. duds 


(the Great Mos^mc in Damascus, for 
example) Is all. too often distorted by 
speculations -thal have not been or 
cannot be* verified. In short, there., is 


hq-^yie^iqf 
i.iS ;less i interest la 




- of ISdlthe Zagfos Momm wgvpu» . ihfl Atom -dlenfienis; H ore v v* 

fin: and; son-in-law the oHVIous admintefrauye iantj,_all , fSnSfv. Power bad brieri , irretrievably i«n usual, skjff^0oe_of 
f of tht • Shiite ; sect) tqO Ofteri, political) cawara betw^n , W(1 ^ otmy , qrice 

Of the Prophet's ,east and, west. But provinrfal soparat . . *fyj^f; p reserve; was nOW ; dea J 2^2,2? if? 
rirnt>truo»i.’ hmur. one dill a .orobiein, and .Wto. b y private individuals. HotC ccpt- of causation Is, 




bureau-, 


majdr problems via . bow,, ; to : imerpreWtion of the early A\ 

‘ "-'- ’ry -sources whose: cojit students will be gfnieful: to/., the clarity, 
for western tastes, of hip historical a arrntiye. ■ , 
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Emancipating the West Riding 


By Kenneth O. Morgan 


Mossley in the west, Colne Valley ism petered out in 1895, when resented being shackled to the 
seemed caught up in the family pat- Mann, now emerging from a brief “economism” of the trade unions 
ernalism of local small cotton -and Christian Socialist phase into a dis- and the political pact with the Liber- 
woollen manufacturers, represented tinctly more hedonistic version of als. At the highest levels in the party 
bv the wealthv Liberal. Sir James Marxism, came bntlnm of the nntl. K*ir HnrHio B lu,o« a 


woollen manufacturers, represented tmctly more hedonistic version of als. At the highest levels in the party 

by the wealthy Liberal, Sir James Marxism, came bottom of the poll. Keir Hardie, always ready to encour- 

david CLARKt Kitaon, who sat as the MP from and no Labour candidate contested age local activism of however unor- 

Coine Valley 1892 to 1907. Nevertheless, the Colne Valley in either 1900 or 1906. thodox a form, sent a message of 

Radicalism to Socialism Colne Valley Labour Union came But membership of the Union con- support, as indeed did Snowden 

225pp. Lohgman. £12. into being here in 1891, followed by tinued to flourish. Philip Snowden, a Grayson’s message was uncompli- 

0 582 50293 4 a rash of Labour clubs and Labour popular local evangelist, recalled that cated and inspiring. “I want emanci- 

- - ■ churches, and many Impressive sue- Its branches "were composed almost patlon from the wage-slavery of 

Colne Valley occupies a unique place in loc ?' ■ tacl £ l * waB evi ' exclusively of working people. It was Capitalism” (dark seems to exagg- 

in the pantheon of British radic&Ltau! Sf nt > V*#** /f lhe / t] } an A r “ a inde ed to find a middle-class erate the “kthical” nature of 

A] mostsince its creation as a parlia- P™ n associated with them.” socialism). As such, Grayson was 

mentary constituency in 1885, it has When the Liboral retired to the "turned tnumphantly at the top of 

been a battle-grouJid between the ^ Lords In the summer of 1907, Colne 

Labour and Liberal varieties of the Valley was ready for action, the His subsequent record in the 

British left. It founded the first con- “ was always, too, a highly local- 1 Lib-Lab entente in faraway London House was a disappointing one 
stituency Labour Party in Britain, the introspective organization, with notwithstanding. Further, in the marked more by quarrels vrith his 
Colne Valley Labour Union, in myriad divisions within the valley twenty-six year old Victor Grayson, a Labour fellow-members than by 

1891. It was a stamping-ground for itse »- Slaithwaite In particular, where lapsed trainee for the Unitarian effective assaults on the Liberal 

Tom Mann In the raid- 18 90s. Most mQSt early members of the union ministry, it had an eloquent, charts- government or the capitalist system 
dramatic of all, it saw the meteoric came from, was a world of its own. made candidate of decidedly radical There was even a public dispute with 

PntPTir^nPil nf tmnnn UIaIap NMtKv MsTCffpn hnodArl on aantarin lrlniue n.l.. 17.11 V— !- U. 11 . ...„ .i _ <■ « «■ . 


His subsequent record in the 
House was a disappointing one, 
marked more by quarrels with his 


, mm a utwivi) UIW M1HO.X1.VU IUUI« UV UUdl 1G1Q WIU1 I US 

ins within the valley twenty-six year old Victor Grayson, a Labour fellow-members than by 
ite In particular, where lapsed trainee for the Unitarian effective assaults on the Liberal 
embers of the union ministiy, it had an eloquent, chans- government or the capitalist system. 

UK a wnrlfi nf ite num muHr ranHiriain nf Ha^irlo/41.. Tt<a« .... ..... i_n_ ji. _j.l 


^oiuoiYBUYM tu u inree- am . rruen me mci ai tsraa- rany executive reiuaea to accept ms January iyiu, ia period not covered 

cornered by-election, despite the ford in its inaugural conference in candidature on technical grounds, by this book), Grayson soon burnt 

official hostility of the Labour Party January. 1893, Colne . Valley kept mainly perhaps because of opposition himself out. He drank heavily, he 

itself. Colne Valley appeared to pro- B '°° f and sent no delegate. Even ' to him from David Shackleton and married a fashionable actress, he 

pel socialism' into the very centre of though the CVLU did affiliate a Year other senior trade unionists. The TT.P cnnnortflH with heiii™** for 


piuuuDiy on excessive— impact on me «nuw? uruyson irouDie m symoonzea me deep dlssatlsrachon He remained in unproductive 

other partlds.' Its consequences 1907. The first wave of Labour activ- of those critics in the ILP who Finally, in 1920, a haggard, dishevel- 
ranged from the British Socialist 
Party on the far left to ' the ahti- 


death remain unknown. 
Grayson remains a Mtato 
the Ws ory of BrfiishT> 
wa.Coln.V^.H,,^ 

Two brief general concha^., 
be suggested. First, theSSj 
community, like MwSJ 
perhaps, was a very prffjj 
Us own inbred loyMties JR! 
dons. It did not relate «s2t|S 

R& r J? 0Vemem 

1974: dislodging its preseit ; fie 
member, Mr^wriKS 
an easy exercise. Secondly, (W 
contact with the Bri& [£ 
movement seems an mk# 
almost fortuitous one. Herafai 
an erratic, isolated figure, ike tbs 
outsider. He catapulted to fab 
and careered to ills donUtf 
equal violence. For those vfoirifa 
an ‘'alternative", myth-1 idea wa 
of the working-class odywr, Vfe 
Grayson is the ultimate, Wi 
symbol. . . 


Thomas Carlyle and the London Library 


Socialist crusades of Unionists on the 
far right. Grayson himself, with his 
extraordinary career from instant rise 
to alcoholic oblivion, his later depar- 
ture to New Zealand and final, mys- 


terious disappearance, has become a 
folk hero of rare fascination. 


The story of Grayson and Colne __ 

Valley has long needed detailed By RoSS McKibbin 

investigation, ana this has now been . 

provided by David Clark’s Colne 

Valley: Radicalism to Socialism. Mr bruce k. Murray: 

Clarke's own career is an unusual The People's Budget 1909/1 0 

™ Lloyd George .^Liberal Politic, 


; Making the people pay 

^ * ' 

B 

-f™! . part .y of Tr a “re -distributive” would win the subsequent election; 

; n„ suggests (rightly) they apparently reckoned on forcing 

I By RoSS McKibbin ^at the Liberals as a party did not the Liberals to a second election 


for Colne Valley In 197^74, and T ^ 

evidently pursued his researches Into 7 K 6 ” 5 ° xford 

the history of Us constituency while n 10 077 ^ a* 5 ' £17 ' 50 ' 

sarvmo »a . lie u J “0“0‘Oo 


serving as • its representative at 
Westminster, Like Grayson before 
him, Clarkfe fell at' the hands of a 
Liberal in February 1974 and now 
sits fot South Shields, but his book 


and that the leadership was quick Beach) told Balfour, rejection was 
to sense this and give it direction, “the worse [sic] gamble” he had ever 
In one of the most interesting chap- known In politics. The risks were 
ters of the book, Public Finance indeed so great that it is doubtful If 
and Liberal Politics”, Murray the. Tories’ behaviour Is open 
illuminates the pressures, within the entirely to rational-explanation. 
Liberal party for new direct tax- ' Th ■ . . . , • 

es — particularly, of course, for those .JESu. t J 5 K r ®J ec * ed; th f 

on urban land— and the extent to S w,™! the b “ d 8 et passed- 
which Asmiith ns nhnnrAiinr karf “ ere Murra/s narrative ends. He 


wore expended elsewhere. It is too' Important, aspects of the 1909 pensions and who consistently sided ' in £ roduCes * tantalizingly and some- 
scrappy, with .a mass of. sub-headings budget’? construction and eventual with the "radicals’’ during the draft- « at . unsatisfactorily, Lloyd 
and incidental tables which make it [ejection., The book' places, the big of the 1909 budget Llovti fJ eo *8« 8 (defeated) attempt to turn 

a d at times; more like, a series of budget In Its proper setting: in the George is intended to be the hero , 1 . ,hno g0 l, I,,t ! 0 ? com Pa nion 
es foan .* continuous history, The poHlicnl economy— a term ip this of this book, .arid indeed he is but p ,5 e , to i909 - He ls judicious but 
aftempts to connect Colne Valley case entirely appropriate— of - the Asquith emerges as at least its [Wptly cautious in hls evaluation of 
- wjth .wider, developments In the Campbell-Bannerman and Asquith proto-hero. ■ Liberal finances. He concludes that 

World of British 1 socialism or of the government? and' the traditions of l P eie was a continuing increase in 

. trade union movement are. not very state finance which they inherited. , j government, Murray con- the proportion of total revenue 
convincing, 'while the sub-title seenis Although the book h« e no fo™*i . il 0 rea * alternative to drawn from direct as against Indi- 

own Mrt “"JSSS «"> working 


speculations Hbout the pin 
implications of such floeim hi 
1909 q one-off affair? Djdki^ 
a continuing, or rather Uuaa| 
(since 1909 was only «;.aota 
beginning) redistributive W ( «}\ 
policy? .Did the whob thing nm 
to an end in 1914 and with fe Ub 
eral hopes of holding ihe wrtjt 
class vote? None of these 
flows easily from the tcjt a® 
book now stands.; . .‘ . 

■ In the second place, Its bww 
seem more personal than ibeiy 
ment warrants. The book 
tied "Lloyd Geoigi and 
Politics” and un'quedlooably 
George is central to the,s?^« 
had he not existed it ; is up® 
that the Liberal governing"* 
have had to invent him, 
demonstrates there 
alternative to the budgti 

the reasons for it- were, « uj 

George's making, '-tbd oa™*® 
ing programme ti i hardlyw*2 
he can claim credit 
estimate in 1908 of 
age pensions was Asqpito* 
lowed from a unaninXWij. ^ 


Tvnaas Csriyle’s attitude to hbranes 1 
Muivocal: collecbons of books , 
Se Ksential to his historical studies, 1 

Sthe inconvenience of working in a 1 
jju room to examine them was 1 
E*olBb!e to one of his irritable < 
w5on. '7 want the thing for an . - 
£ w so", he wrote to Thomas > 
Shs of the British Museum in 1849 
5a asking for a seventeenth-century 
Sflhlet to be looked out for him; 

Ej would fain spare myself the 
uat of fishing it out of your mill- 
F -fc". He wrote to Watts less than 
1 iBMidi after having given his cele- 
tpxd evidence to jhe Royal Com- 
£don on the British Museum, when 
y tsd lamented the noise, jostling 
^ crowdedness of the then reading 
(a® the atmosphere of which gave 
gu “what I call the Museum 
» tafache" and drove him away, irri- 
ttd beyond endurance by the habits 
d lesser readers, mere compilers or 
: Bcdhoeous students, some ■ “in a 
Att of imbecility" who “puddled 
my" their time there. Carlyle did 
totver say to the Commissioners 
fat “I may add that I am rather a 
faHklnoea sort of student, and sen- 
: Ale to these inconveniences more 
fao perhaps most other studenta”, 
Ik provoking Panizri's celebrated 
rejiy to a subsequent question that “I 
mr bit the skin of any reader, Bnd 
fay are all treated alike". It was a 
jctiSabte retort, but it did not pee- 
led Cariyie from making a similar 
nfration to the Keeper of M&nu- 
rapts in 1854, hoping for a quiet 
m in which he could examine the 
IfikhdJ MSS: 

k there were, in your interior pre- 
aim, any quiet corner, capable of ‘ 
teiog conceded to me for a while, 
Vicre, delivered from noise,, dust, 

' ttulunon, and unbreathabie 
1 Baosphere, I might have a fair 
opportunity upon. these Volumes of 


that Cariyie particularly felt the want 
of a lending library in London, mak- 
ing shift with irregular loans through 
Cambridge graduates from their Uni- 
versity library to relieve the torments 
of working at the Museum. “Some 
stir" was made early In 1839, but it 
was not until a year later that public 
meetings were planned, Cariyie iook- 


wrote to his brother Alexander, “but 
it vyill not float off without me." By 


Ksdiell (with perhaps a. few sub- 
.titfiuy Books - &c got from the 
ftsizzl department), I should 
ptfhaps consider myself a lucky 
m,, and owe you a lasting debt 
rf ihinkfiilness for striking on these 
pity fetters from us, whatever 
'others may remain, [MS British 
UtnryJ •' 

to prickly Sir Frederick Madden, 
■o.ad. not tike Cariyie or his appH- 
«fea (but liked . Panizzi evea less), 
, 9 ^ with apparent satisfaction that 


k* ocuea oy diaries own electoral divisions It in .r ” j wwwww «k rc« laxauon; 

experience in 1974. Grayson himself around four ^ 1 °c Roseber >' ln 1895 .es paid a sli 

rtmains i a,, shadow- figures readera Asquith, for one, seems to ,tage of their I 


^ -W-f, proylaions. He argues aS? pSSZ^ 

!.dn:the othw'-lUmd, (his'book is SteTt,® p&to • %£?■ h^^- ^ « nd cooitributb^ oRfloraal iiSSrdnce. 

. v ,iftmefpjeiy,: useful : a j eompen^um' .. cerited IwitH 't- th^ y Sfaftm? o^tife’ j;PfeE S!W? n ■ ° - He JV*; doubt rightly, that • 



ons J .: the budget;.Lv ^ f«ms a most, redurtdahL |o tty *, 
all. ; ,his i t desU«s5-a &. at thi ® l ? a. major .book which will 

^“standard ’ text ' pn : !' 


• - , wm inwim . • .lyAt .. I 

and value 5 . ,: , £ ; - " 'j' , Ed wa rdi?n iBnglandi .-.tg ..teve?. : two, 

. .!•. . - JyresefVdtloftfij^ howeverl i about- lit ? 1 

Fot onq ' thing', tod imich i • 

/jV W o & the; >1910 ■: electi6ns: T ,; events /definitively 
^ ’VO'! i covered 1 hy;jNear : Blewilf ; and as j 

l J 6 ®? 1 ! ilich . gracefully:.;. acknowledged -by.'; . 

“'hostile to ita. lhnd vrili.- 1 The 'book 1 l^ : lhet!efdre,i 


non-contributory.. 
■commitment to a Jfti 

policy was fairly 
eral party. 

contribution fo Che'bufeLJgJ! 
fact, its leasf 9U«MiWJ£^ 

the taxation of certain 
i.__ 1 , that nianT 


value. It is true that 
of the cabinet were 
vidual items in (he 
the end 1 all 

was nothing else for the 
determinatfon to., def^^j fa 1 

come what 1 may^anj! TOp 

rhetorical bpsis 

ty ^ 'made :Sny L recouw raj 

taxation ^hfoUgh.tari^rpi! 
and ' they / COuld 
Working-clasS 
than it actually 

-budget *hs oniy baljwe^ra 
the duties; 60: W^jat 
' exuberantly 

the* short . ^ 
classes who ■ paid. 

noughts ! and ; , their 


»iui apparent sanstatuon uim 
■ woid only offer a seat in the main. ■ 
*jaof hii Department, warning him 
^ Workmen currently employed in 
■*»0old create a disturbance. ; 1 

h korth reraUing Carlyle’s run- 
M battle with Panizzi, as aissatlsfao- 
^ yi lh the / Museum was the 
•awaifl .cause of his strenuous 
■ffoPfy of the London Library, art 
■ whose, establishment he 
the nqed for ; a large and 
leading institution .for the 
thing - scandalously 
which I .have; suffered from 
wwsirt’-’/as he put it in a letter to. 
^®™er when ,the matter was first* 
;.|fp*git?!ed |n 1839, The sfory of 
wfaroiyeinent In' its planning nfcs 
timos told, potabiy n an 
.?»othls letters to w { D,.Cbri* ; 
Jj^.MWitSr .^ho^acted as his 
dnd the London: 
ffl^TrCditedby Frederic Harrison, 
aft elegant; lecture by its • 
a JvfrSimon- Nowell; 
® w -Ubrdrtes 180Q- 


belied by the general feeling that it 
"was considered to have gone off 
beautifully. 1 did not speak long (he 
reported to Alexander]; but kept the 
people ail in first-rate spirits while I 
did speak ... We had ‘noble lords' 
and what not, a very fair turn out of 
people: it is thought our Library will 
actually get itself established by and 
by: a thing pressingly wanted here." 
Tne noblemen recruited in the cause 
were essential as supporters, and Car- ' 
lyle showed himself adept at using his 
new and professedly unwelcome posi- 
tion as a social and intellectual lion to 
the advantage of the London Library 
movement. ‘‘Lord Northampton were 
my favourite too, I think; but any 
Lord will do", he had written to 
Christie before the meeting: "it is a 
mere ensign; ‘British flag flying at the 
royal masthead'; Ail depends upon 
the gunners} Fire awayl 11 
Energetic military and incendlaiy 
phrases pepper his letteis at this 
stage. “Coula you not go and blow 
upon Milnes again", he asked Chris- 
tie: “the live-coal there is but of a 
dull red as yet." The speech Cariyie 
delivered on June 24 1841 at (he 
freemasons’ Tavern meeting served 
to Ignite the company, stressing the 
importance of quiet, private study 
against the 1 rough-and-tumble of his 
old bugbear the British Museum, and 
the importance of good books against 
the “pinchbeck" of the Circulating 
Libraries. Hlghflown and good- 
humoured declarations of the wisdom 
and enlightenment to be found at the 
kind .of ujstitution envisaged were 
drowned in cheers and laughter, faid 
the meeting proceeded to more 
detailed planning.. 

Apart from stirring up enthusiasm, 
and trying to rouse other kindlera 
such as John Sterling to write upbn 
the subject, there was much by no 
means welcome administrative vrork 
to be undertaken, particularly to find 
a suitable librarian, who Cariyie real- 
ized would be the key to the success 
of the whole enterprise. (He put a 
high value on skill in "bibliography , 
a term . used idiosyncraticauy:'but 
1 perhaps now best interpreted as 
reference counselling, giving _ patient 
guidance, to a learned readership.) 

, The name of J* G. Cochrane came tq 
. his notice in December 1840, when 
! he reported to Oiristie qn the 7th 
i that .■ •••,' 


By Alan Bell 

letter Carlyle wrote on December 18 
to his Edinburgh friend Thomas Mur- 
ray, who had proposed a Mr Simpson 
for the post: 

There was talk of him last Wednes- 
day at the Committee Meeting, and 
one or two Letters were read 
respecting him: his character, very 
much as you now represent it, 
seemed well substantiated to the 
post; the doubt was whether he 
might be of active energetic habits 
for not qnly buying and classing of 
Books, but for modelling and 
executing the multifarious miscel- 
lany i of general Business which 
would fall to him here; — in rcgnrd 
to which the palpable fact of his 
not knowing London or its ways 
naturally weighed against him. . 
Another circumstance, well worth 


self towards the present possibilities 
of the business, (rusting by his 
activity to make it a great thing, 
and himself a great person, by and 
by. So far as i can judge, the odds 
at present were in favour of Coch- 
rane’s getting it, if he will have it 
on such terms as can be offered 
him.— Ibis is the tree prognosis of 
the case; presented you not as by 
an official secretary but by a pri- 
vate eye-witness; such part of which 
as you see good and discreet (tak- 
ing on yourself the character of 
Secretary!) you may communicate 
to Mr S. for his guidance. On the 
whole, tho’ (hey pul my name on 
their papers, I have had in reality, 
at least since the thing became vis- 
ible above ground, very litlie to do 
with it; wishing always to have less. 
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Your Protegee Wash bourne I 
have- seen: he seems an intelligent, 
vivacious, cheerful-hearted, ser- 
viceable-looking man; - unluckily 
perhaps with more skill in Bib- 
lio poty than in Bibliography: but 
we ore to remember that the meed 
is not laurel crowns and the Bank 
of England, but hard work and 
£150 a-ycar; Perfection is a thing 
-we must not look for! I am not 
sure but, in defect of Cochrane, this 
Mr Washbournc is likely in very 
truth to be the stiitablcst of ail for 
us. Pray come yourself, and look. 
[MS London Library] 

Cochrane was elected at the com- 
mittee meeting of January 27 and set- 
tled down to eleven years of success- 
ful activity. Carlyle was anxious to 
demit office as Secretnry, _ as he 
explained in a letter to Christie on 
February 14. 

I have read the Pamphlet, and find 
it, except one or two enois of the 
press, all well. The only point now 
Is thai we could got all the world to 
road it, and lay it to hcaril For the 
present I huve no hold of any 
Review; nnd indeed not n 

moment’s time, if I had. By and by, 
wc shall see. 

Your augury that Cochrane will 
be an inert Librarian is far from 
mine. I know the man, for one 
thing, to be a mast assiduous dili- 
gent man; and his whole faculty 
and ambition arc now directed on 
this object. 1 think it will be a great 
pity if we do not, as I prophesy we 
shall, allow him to conciliate us all; 
and start fairly with what of 
resources the Enterprise has. 

Brit tan did look very pettish 
when I proposed the new fortnight 
to him. I had to fling the reins on 
his neck, and very ff Hc might go 
then", before he would agree to sit 
still on the old terms. He com- 
plained of nothing specific, but 
seemed in a general bad humour. I 
suppose him to be unhappy, poor 
fellow, not without reason. It Is of 
no use quarrelling with him now; 
let him depart, as peaceably as may 
be, and give him your blessing. . 

1 Cochrane undertakes to be"in the 
- office "on the 17th at 10 In the 
morning". Could you, who have the 
whole threads of the business in 
your hand, give him hold, in some 
w&y, of the work he has to do. The 
rest will gradually arrange itself, 
were a beginning once made. 

We shall have to get our joint 
‘ -Secretaryship laid handsomely 


i NonopdfOrn 
“f. propoftiMj 
•’ elsewhere^; 
;';b6re,<FroitL 


:• • •• • . : o-V ^ ■ i ■ il- ' ; 

> j.- 'vj 'i./ 



that support^ ^iwi Ufe** 

necessities, of .. ;• : 

deemed to be !/* 


mmw, 


^ the^^ibpary, : itself own? 
i3 Jfrfoudder’i. iettets; few of ■ 
W.y/t been fqlly publUhed, 
W the generosity of * pr^ 
BqqulrM i.three important 
y®6ltoni; one. <?f (he 

S.v^fc ^ u PP° ller5 » at 

1978;. 

fetters throw 
:Chflyle r s involve 
S apd admidl- 


■ not .be Librarian -, on our,.- term?; 
talks of a certain Mr Cochran, onfce 
' a Scotch Bookseller, thert Efllor.aJ 
' the Fdfelgh Guarterty, RtView. now 
! know' not what; who perhaps irtay 
apply fo us; who is not i worth our. 
..■•applylhg to, or wdrth perhaps out 1 
BcStir*. The first grand thing to 
• ‘ be done, - the soul of the whole 


Carlyle at the BriiishMustlim. The sketch byE.M . Ward f 1816-79) Is In the 
; National Portrait Gallery, London. ■ ' ' 

hfa own ' consideration, i is the fun- ’. Spjspon hs i ^Librarian IS got . . f 
dSneJSl question. Whether the p^pose to altogether 

. •:2SR8*p£ be enabled to offer [pe 

him n^rp will In real value for Lon- a youpg Brother Christie (w. D, 

- £ Christie :Esqr, 4 Harpourt Bidld- 

■ Sh? There are yet but 500 . m^, Teniae)' to. and not: tq 

iff ^ tore, be ariythlng wanted] 
nrnSsr 'M00 ^The aHllof the Lib? ' :^Mr SlmpSon^ihoukLaddrCss himself, . 


It is what I want, and Jong for, no 
, le^s than you. The burden has been 
almost altogether yqurs; but the 
hypocritical semblance of a burden, 
_tfm, with many pitiful etceteras. 
' . weighs heavy too . on m6. We . shall. 

then be: Non-Secretaries! Thu Lon- 
' !dbn Library, will have the' breath of 
;)lfe in it; may grow as H can, Yqur 


devise the fdrm 6t:6ur 4 br ^l55? 
all mannftr of etceteras’, he, I Irnnic, 
qr nd on? to.right purpose, o 
- me, t art greatly desirous to be dut 
..of the : 5 c^eo^iPjboi n g nothin| 
but a^mero doak . while »n ; Ui 
whole business falling on you. 1 wW 
. stay on the Committee, ff jyOn l&e. 
: ’ and do whatever is portable for,rtc> 

; but realty that cannot bp mud Ufar 
J I am to be very busy otheiW^e 


apd adiriiiii- - an d do whatever is possible for me; 
11 Mbraty,'- : and .'Show r but realty that cahnot bp much, for 
jffiS^^fennthudkirt' which, as. • I am to be very busy otherwise 
P° t8 was " • thro’ winter. I . wish, much , you 
i Often un- ^ Q |(j J ; gc t -v tht* managed, for 

raT^M-iurina!^^ London Lihraryl [- -’-’i Av; 


Londonlibrary] ' f : | ■ 

• Cochrane was by 1 : no 
only ‘candidate, as ran be seert frtm a 


his own 'consideration, : is the . fun- ■ 
'daraental , question, ]'yh edier 

- : salafy they may be onhbled to offer 
him here will In real value for Lon 

- don exceed What .he now has for 
1 Edinbuifch?^ ^Uere.areiethutoQO 

as: wUh;.the thing he ventures on.: 11 
Can at best ( be L bul ■ Jpr°gT^saIvQ 
business,; The . sqjkry :*ey , could 
offer hirt. at present will. necessarily 
.be vpry!r llmlted.vA tert^n. Dr 
ffehw feldent here .highly racort- 
■ mended ifor, learning, .grammatical 
and bjbUagraphlcal, 1 for method, 

• diligence, |Sddity ^-and; as _ to 

■ Busmess; not y it ffW. « > 8 

. understood, be got fot £X00. t j . 

.'*• . The , matter is to bc( ^ded on 
;'tiie firffi Wednesday; pt. W ua ,ffi 
FiEhet- find Slmpwn setm lo be the . 

. bukldess sort But ^Cochrape, once 

^’^the Foreign QMWb 
' In faejfeldi ^jenw esM 1 to dp 

all he possibly ran ill towering hun- 


London Library] . ; . 

He hod taken ah active i»rt in the 
preparation of .Christie'* An Explana- 
tion of the Scfiente of the London 
Llhrarv. in a 'Letter to the .Earl of 


. Or. Indeed, fo the "London-Liorary 
Office, 57 Pall Malt”, Where, for foe 
present a Cleric .always rtjn waiting, 

j May It turn ^out woll; arid good 
’ reading be provided in this Mack 
•' bo (lighted aty,~under Mr Slnro- 
, w n*a guidance,: that be. best for (t 
: andihhnuMS London library] • 

j A', nionfo ! lajter further “caridjdaies 
were still presenting themselves, and 


Library, :in a 'Letter to the .Ep/rl of 
Clarendon^ (a pamphlet summarized 
by!, Harrfeoh, pb 91-3), Which . was 
thus | approved for- 'publication. 
Arrangements were made; for. Coch- 
rane to take over .from BHttan 
(apparently the > interim ‘ clerical 
tanrt, and Cari«e~whWo . name 
remained ori thd GOfoniitteerr-b&ving 
»sr foe Mxrelaiyihip, edbpted -whal 
Mr : Nowell-flmlfo ha» l ■ hhppSly 
described as 4 "degress Jvft .pripdple'’ 
te ; committee work, . turning up less 

’ Mnrl. liut' Ua Ulflc iw iKA 'ibhnlA ! «l}u 


ffeufoat of-’diojcd in d letter -to Lord ^d cM v He was, ^ sw tiw 

.It wish you were hero yourself, a* Srivll was active dn foe' COrti- 


raenls. hBs hardly altogether, gjven 
up yet. : i. .: 


Sriyic . WOO: uctjve On the, ,G5rti- 
mittee-^serit h cpfoplalnt to' him, With 
dd ’tl am vety Sony to , find , the ; per- 
fonnanee; of foe poor, institution; so 



Vs>» 
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lion lo what I hoped”. Cochrane, 
"with all his defects”, was com- 
mended as "a most obliging good- 
natured man, eminent for patience, 
cheerfulness and bibliography , who 
will rejoice lo do for any member, 
still more for any member like you, 
whatsoever is really in his power”. 

Carlyle's membership -—character- 
ized ns Simon Nowell-Smith has 
noted by his persistent failure to 
comply with practically all the Li- 
brary's regulations — continued fairly 
happily, and he eventually succeeded 
Lard Clarendon as President in 1870. 
His most determined later interven- 
tion in the affairs of- the Library was 
in 1852, when at the time of Coch- 
rane's Anal illness he wrote to Lord 
Lyttelton about the first librarian, 
with rumblings of a row to.come: 

I am much shocked at your news of 

K oor Cochrane’s case, of which 1 
ad heard nothing. Poor old man, I 
■should be heartily grieved to lose 
him; and to his Office too, with all 
his faults, it may be a loss. True, he 
by no means shone as a distributor 
of books — and could never bring 
himself to believe that the wish .of 
everybody without restraint to any- 
body cannot by any skill be com- 
piled with; — but he was full of 
good nature, did much really useful 
work in a quiet lucid wny, in spite 
of his indolence; and for practical 
help as a Bibliographer, he was far 
the Jim I ever met with in this 
country; and I believe we need not 
hope to fihd his match In that 
respect. 

My name, 1 understand, is still on 
the Committee; but I have taken 
almost no share in any kind of Li- 
brary business since those old days 
-when you used to attend. Of 
course, if we lose poor Cochrane, it 
will behove us tp use all possible 
care to get a fit successor. It I have 
anything to do with it (which seems 
doubtful), I can only engage 1 to 


endeavour with all my industry to 
get the fittest attainable. Mr Glad- 
stone’s friend appears to be an 
interesting man; and his qualifica- 
tions, if he present evidence of 
them, will deserve to be well inves- 
tigated, and candidly and even 
• charitably estimated: but I should 
feati on the first glance of the busi- 
ness, his being a Foreigner would 
prove a very heavy, draw- 
back,— heavy in appearance, and 
.almost as heavy In reality, for the. 
keeper of an English Popular Li- 
brary. PanizzI, as 1 have been 
obliged to estimate him ip painfully 
■ - traversing , his dim ■ crypts and 
labyrinihs, is by no means .an 
.-instance ..of ...the preferability of, 

, .Foreigners tb natives even. for. such ! 
. , a post as hisf A* Librarian 'to 
i Pnnce; King;' or Private Nobleman. 
Foreign^; or ;• Native . -.caetpris 
i . . • ; -paribus ,: might be; itearfy indifferent;. . 

\ : out. 1. imagine, qnly .there. [MS 

"... . . .•= London Library] ... ; • 

‘r . TTie! threat lo hia equanimity, was 
-,. i . . • poked by.' Gladstone’s" Imperative 
. recdrnipendqtiotis of. his friend the 

'. Italian lawyer Giacomo 

■ ; ■ Filippo;- '(latef sir James. : Philip) , 

l ;.-‘--r •: Lacaiia, newly arrived 'In England 

. y j i- ■ from Naples, where he ; had supplied 
Gfotistohe . ’With Information . about- 
Bourbbp myrule. 'CbchVane’s-,mOrtBl 
•' . ’ ijlneiSs; appean&J to^pirdmlse' a 

• I • verticnr; berth T for '.Qladstone’s ? ‘ 

■ ;• Plated GttdstonA hha’ 1 

. . '.tartjWtonjjd- wifli ■ Cirty 16^ ’ conlitiu-.: 

. idg. rapacity For; Inflaming'himself arid : 
Others agalqst * (his . deft disposition of 

■ v ,- i/ o, - petsowlly ;unknowii : capdidhte 

'■V.-l-t.f . whbfc: circumstances of .life Wem aF 

i ! l! Wined •* ^ca^ajpng? bf‘H«Sbfe..' 


Influenza, incapable of stirring out 
for near a week past, and forbidden 
' even to speak, above fiv-; words in 
the half hour, under penalties. I 
sent a message to Forster last 
Saturday, solemnly admonishing to 
delay and. deliberation; Forster's 
answer was that he went with me 
to the letter; but that Gladstone, 
Lord Lyttelton &c were "stirring 
Heaven and Earth” to bring in 
their man; and that, from the pres- 
ent composition of the Committee, 
there “was not a possibility” - of 
hindering them. Forster himself is 
ill, and gone to the country; here in 
my prison I cannot even learn from 
anybody what the committee did 
last Saturday; but only that their 
next meeting is to be on Saturday 
week, when “testimonials are to be 


it, and try to find, or make “a 
possibility I think, it will be worse 
lor me, if .1 don't!— At all events, ,1. 
will, go before fhe thing tfrid. arid In 
some softest but perfectly audible 


way protest against such a proceed- 
ing, and refusing 'absolutely, I for 
one, to have any hand in it more or 
less, openly dismiss myself from the. 
Committee, before they proceed ‘tq 
so untenable an operation.. This, 
alone, you perceive, will be but a 
poor measure; but better than this, 

. On . various slides, are open to 
us‘,f-and in fact, I find, in my sol- 
itary . contemplations., here, that 
there are decided ‘'possibilities” 
(pace Forster), and that if there 
were not, such must be; made, 
—and must be prosecuted, - with 
drapolph and to the utmost! 

The first of i all, dear Helps, Is 
that yoii'-.quite ;gently and with the 
habitual reticence, come . up tip. 
Town, and lodge , yourself, .wlthirt , 
reach of me, the earlier , the better, 
but at least a week' before; next 
Committee, meeting, Unless actually : 
hejd asl myse|f: airi, you pre actu-i! 
, -ally bound to : this,— somewhat , as 
ypur; Groom would.be if he /saw 
one of yodr. horses about' t6 b$ s(&- 
, r ich by a: Cadger, and could!! prevent 
* il .by a Utlld running! My remaining 
capabilities of- speech shall,, all:. be 
devoted to .you; and before , the. day 
come/ £| hope to be! myself (,oq:-jny 
lf -?wt,again,/}, ii ... .:£g: i, va, i 
vs IV .i: ■■ 




blown incandescent by his indigna- ^ , 

tlon. Writing to Forster on the same JL X UIClj' 
day, he had suggested that taking 
Lacaita would be all too like charit- 
ably taking a cut of dubious salmon ■ — ■*» 

purveyed only because it was n , 

"extremely in need of being sold". By Valerie Adams 
The London Library deserved fresher -- .. 

produce. Cochrane's deputy, Jones, ' ... 

was thought of for the position, but TRAUGOTT LAWLER: 
hesitated to put himself forward. The One and the Man 
though others started doing so as bury Talcs 


Professional portraits 


POETRY 


The One and the Many in the Canter- 
bury Talcs 


spectable skills of the Genmi 
ogue, must be DnctirtiC 1 * 


Vestal verses 


soon as it was known Cochrane was 209pp. Hamden, Connecticut: Archon 

dying, until no less than 250 applica- Books. $7.50. 

tions were received, some swamping 0 208 01842 5 

the diligent Jones's chances by their ■- 11 ■ ■■ 

obvious merits. By May 26 Carlyle It is a tantalizing property of the 

felt a little more confident about Canterbury Tales that overall inter- 

Lacaita, telling his brother that “the pretations of the work can usually be 

Gladstone Neapolitan, it Is thought, is sustained only at the expense of justice 

now far over the horizon — no fear of to the parts. Traueott Lawler's book 


lugue, must be practised alone 

be mastered, does nm ulj ,caa J B . 


which women have always excelled". Plath. were certainly driven to ex- 
Considering its few practical needs - tremes in order to affirm their ccntral- 


^^BARNSTONE and WILLIS 
URNSTONEt 

1 Book or Women Poets 
fnHtt Antiquity to Now 
j«Dp, Schocken Books. £13.95. 
" fa 3693 7 

IttfGABET HOMANS: 

Mu Writers and Poetic Identity 
toothy Wordsworth, Emily 
gfoKg and Emily Dickinson. 


him at any rate i > *' , 6u> iwhuwi i_i- uwa nut sampt Lilia umauuy, uui II r~ — •■■■•w, aim Mie canno) ~ r., SIAfnrri- 

brary of Scotland] , does offer a stimulating view of the Tales Lawler admits, be made to fib 1 ^ dT fSn 

as a whole. The argument is based on rabhau-like pattern in the waytha& I Sgn 7 

The actual election on June 14 was lwo groups of related notions: many, Pardoner and the Canon’s Yeonuot 1 U -— 

scribed as a tough business, diversity, experience, private, particu- Lawler’s interest in the " 

entv-twn nr ihp mirtmi'iiM ,mW.r Iflr. inniviniinl ao^insr r»m» nniiu c : . 


[MS National LI- 


six »sr v - onn " ,,cm - Arc,,on s 

It is a tantalizing property of the The Wife of Bath is a 
Canterbury Tales that overall inter- e ^ eni P lar of experience; she tran 
pretations of the work can usually be ™ professional tricks of siftC 
sustained only at the expense of justice The climax is the tearing of btf£ 
to the parts. Traugott Lawler’s book husband ’shook, but the wifefJZ 
does not escape this difficulty, but it ? s winner, and she cai™ , 

flnar ! .mi I QWlAr orlmSli. L- • . ■ . _ > * ‘ 


if not even to the triumphant ulti- 
mate stage. 

hs 

For myself all this is a thing evi- 
dently contrary to, not the London 
Library alone, and to its clear 
interests and rights, but to the 
Common Honesty of every one of 
us to whom said interests arid rights 
have been tacitly but most validly 
delegated for management and 
supervision; and it Is my decision, 
for one, that I must and will resist 


described as a tough business, diversity, experience, private, particu- 
twenty-two of the committee under ! & r, individual, set against one, unity, 

•k. c„.i .._«!« i n .,ik. i r - _ 


the Earl of Devon ("an accomplished authority, public, general, profession- 
old singer") voting on a short list of si. Lawler concludes that Chaucer 
eleven; William Bodhnm Donne, finally places a higher value on the 
Fitzgerald's friend, got eighteen, and second group, 
there were but four for “Lakaita (the ,, n c i« ■ ■ . 

Signor of merit)". Carlyle, “thrown K Professional is an important mem- 
into flurry by the bother I had had ber o? H. the fabliau is an important 


Luvic were Din lour ror Laxaiia itne „„ - . 

Signor of merit)". Carlyle, “thrown K Professional is an important mem- 
into flurry by the bother I had had ber of it and the fabliau is an important 
(‘speaking’ too, tho' without the aid f n cn t [®’ Thi tb J most .P ro *? ll "? ,1t 

lm r p£rS d rw r i,m!e , dlv Spfc-JStfct 

penned for his brother John. h V Jessionai portraits followed by actions debt^Sh^S iL that ES 
_ , , , arising from details in the portraits. ,,Tv “j" Kw 

Donne held office until 1857. when The Tales themselves, moreover, can 
he was appointed Examiner of Plays be seen as a kind of meta-r a bliau; the SJfSA 

to the Lord Chamberlain. Carlyle was generalized portraits of the General f directed at the prejuiad 

this time anxious to avoid any Prologue are the preliminaries to the “ anti-feminists who^ te,/- 
involvement in the appointment, and particular professional clashes in the M,,m “ “ 
wrote to J. G. Marshall on April 20. links, and in some tales and groups of 

that; tfllpc. Tn fh(» PVfpnf fhor rhucp rlochpc 


professional clashes leads himtopori 
a total opposition between & fit 
and the Parson (the ultimate uitaji 
of the Tales), but this is debaubk ft 
is one of the “lovynge chHdren*^ 
demned by the Parson, but ofarit 
her failings are those of raanyofb 
pilgrims. Her views on marriage, lu- 
ler fails to note, are esseniiall) flg 


giey hardly even the novelist’s “room of 

'• 1 one’s own" - and the fact that women. 

~~i w n.i Tg if educationally underprivileged, often 
avoid the financial insecurity of male 
. genius, why did “Shakespeare's sis- 

0618 ters" not flock to the sonnet when the 

low stage-door was barred? If John Gare 

oka. £13.95. could rise above his circumstances, 
Patrick Kavanagh flower from the 

“stony grey soil of Monaghan", why 

h not similar female feats? Kavanagh 

Poetic Identity himself says, “I scarcely believe in the 
■orth, Emily theory of the mute inglorious Milton. 
Mckinson. There might well be mute Bowens or 

Princeton Uni- Priestleys or Blundens, but hardly a 
Milton, a Shakespeare, an Auden.” 
Of course the very nature of the 
■ • 111 sonnet convention, as it inaugurated 

the English lyric, may have raised 
ulturally warned barriers. Leaving aside the issue of 


Women Poets , white male chauvinist 


I tn pnch earninn Ireland lacks a voice ^ - there is the more 

| sm obnoxious to P 8 fundamental nuestinn which Marsaret 


tongue 

Who says my hand a needle better 
fits, 

A poet's pen all scorn I should thus 


arising from details in the portraits. 
The Tales themselves, moreover, can 


(though her unparsonical cwsnxtuct 
this established fact is “allasO. Ha 
Prologue is directed at the preju&d 


I hear there are now some Fifty- 
Two Candidates for that Office in 
the London Library,- — not one of 
whom, as I judge from former 
experience in such affairs, probably 
possesses the least real knowledge 
of “Bibliography", which is his 
essentia] business there. At any 

rate, anticipating such result, and 

being otherwise immeasurably busy key tales, the Pardoners Tale, the ^faleMs certainly : probteaudc«Bi 
m th s my own garret, I have Canon’s Yeoman 'sTale and the Wife of obvious difficulty attendant co 
undertaken m« to interfere at all In Bath’s Prologue. The Pardoner's pro- interpretation of it as Gnal sndaA* 
!!}®, ■ ” c ! lon , * * m “ n sbaU , mosl fessional performance, individual mils, itatlve is that questions raised bydto 
In rn n ?i! °° u “^“Cpmihittee -at brilliance, meets Witha rebuff from the tales appear to be deprived cn.the* 
an till the unhopeful operation Is Host: consequently the Pardoner must forCe. The problem oft he relatiocsbp 
quite over. This has been already perform a genuine, private act of between art and entente in the M* 
my answer to five special . appli- pardoning, whjch effectively reinte- e Ps Tale, for example; cannot be«* 

sc “■ with * e company of pa -_ 

|puld think KSuid giw i l The : alchemist-yeoman is another CtinCgC|i«S2^^ 
shining distinction: and otherwise, I expenencer who exposes his trade: L JEg hodetT iM 

believe the Committee are sincerely He follows up his account of a laborft- "reraTv with moral irntM*® 
desirous to get what they think the explosion with the conclusion that SgS his general bo ki 
fittest man. and will endeavour to uI) ? uch experiments must fail. Lawler 

lt London p r&rrcss 


unKS, ana in some tales and groups ot 1 

tales. To the extent that these dashes 

are seen as inevitable, given the nature*' Jjjj* 1 !? ■ 
and composition of the Prologue por- „® a . d u?’ 25.^!? LSut 

^"’pStera haVC ^ ‘ ,aUth0 " ta - "-th b o e rittes’' 1-BSlW 

live pattern. - complexities of the Prolagne are vt 

Three characteristic features of the eas “y Tilled into the Lswlw’s sebtot 
fabliau - the exposure of professional Lawler sees the Parson’s Tafcm 


particular narrative contexts, re 
“tale" Is certainly problematic: « 


For such despite they cast on female 
wits: 

if what I do prove well, it won’t 
advance, | 

They'll say It’s stol’n, or else it was 
by chance. 

Ik Greek poet Praxilla was snubbed 
brZenobio for trivial subject-matter: 
•Only a simpleton would put cucum- 
taand the like on a par with the sun 
id the moon”. 

(hi the evidence of A Book of 
Vvm Poets, women have indeed 
■abashed particular and private ex- 
ftaeace, love and religion. So, of 
one, have many men; but the island 
.■Where burning Sappho loved and 

S * lives today as the seductive 
dof an alternative poetic culture. 
India and Bradstreet (not “Mls- 
m": does a blunt surname really 
*»« the status of female writers?) 
tenpin this anthology with a regim- 
Krtcniited from vast acres of time 
aiipace. Impressive enough, until 
realize the Impossibility of a 
BKuUne counterpart -Virgil, Dante, 
5«wr, Shakespeare , . Yeats. The 


fundamental question which Margaret 
Homans sets out to answer in her 
critical study Women Writers and Poe- 
tic Identity: “How docs the conscious- 
ness of being a woman affect the 
workings of the poetic imagination?" 
Poetic talent tends to declare itself 
amidst the whole turmoil of adolescent 
self-assertion. It erupts with pimples. 
Do girls turn aside to deal with the 
pimples? Or, as Homans sees it, feel 
themselves sexually disqualified from 
repeating "the eternal act of creation in 
the infinite I AM”? Some of the best 
women poets, like Dickinson and 


Plath, were certainly driven to ex- proposes a revision in the entire slruc- 
tremes in order to affirm their central- lure of patriarchal religion, to the 
ity: to articulate the lyric “I”. Just as effect that the incarnation might bc- 
Stella never made Astrophel into a come more like her poetry, instead of 
love-and-poctry object, so Homans, in poetry aspiring to resemble the in- 
her study of three nineteenth-century carnation’ . 

women, connects Dorothy Word- Homans has put her finger on a 
sworth s evasions of poetic identity central issue, and also on an effective 
with an inability to detach herself from |[ ne D f argument against Sapphic seg- 
Molher Nature ( a cultural fic- re g a ti 0Ill or against "the prevailing 
tion ), and celebrate her as other . f cm inist opinion . . . that poetry must 
Being Lucy, how could she love her? re pori on the poet's experience as a 
To be told by her own brother that woman and that it must be true". In 
she is like nature, and implicity or insisting “I am Adrienne alone", 
explicitly that she cannot nave her Adrienne Rich does indeed discard the 
own subjectivity, would seem to be richly flexible musks worn by Sylvia 
the most compelling of reasons fora Plain as well as by Yeats. However, the 
woman to feel dislocated from the analysis in Women Writers and Poetic 
poetic tradition in which these opin- Identity is excessively abstract , thema- 
ions originate. he and psychological. The case of 

Dorothy Wordsworth, in particular, 
Emily Bronte gets further, by con- exposes the thinness of Homan’s 
ceiving “a masculine muse", but “just theorizing. Might-have-beens might 
os her attitude towards the visionary have not been Tor so many different 
visitants is a mixture of desire and reasons. Manque-business is a dubious 
resistance. . . she treats nature’s voice industry. Perhaps Dorothy knew her 


visitants is a mixture of desire and 
resistance ... she treats nature’s voice 
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in the poem to be low.) Dorothy’s 
"selflessness" and sisterly fieldwork 
undeniably constitute a classic instance 
of rolc-diffcrenliation, wheo com- 
pared with “Wordsworthian egotism”. 
But Homans has never kept a diary if 
she finds the absence of the first-person 
from the following an "odd omission”: 
“Walked on the hill-tops - a warm day. 
Sate under the firs in the park." And 
“[’’ is by no means “rare” in the 
Journals. Homans vacuum-seals the 
imagination in a psychic zone, re- 
moved from life on the one hand and 
language on the other. She observes 
that “literary experience is the poet’s 
equivalent to the novelist's social ex- 
perience", just as if her three poets had 
read exactly ns she does, and did 
nothing else. Homans's unsensuous 
response to words - no theory can be 
founded on bad writing - drains the 
excitement from even Emily Dickin- 
son, nnd the sterile verbs “valorize", 
“internalize”, “literalize" and “decon- 
textunlize" drip from her own pen. On 
Dorothy writing pensively about "the 


and powers with a mixed spirit of own limitations when she confined her . * . . ® fr i an ,h s » wC Hre 

welcome and comoe.Ulo,/ Her ambition to “DeKription, Senti- Sd : 

ooems can onlv resolve this anibiva- ments. or little stones for children ,To .. I „ ar>l i t i, M : c 


welcome and competition . Her ambition to “Descriptions, Scnii- 
poems can only resolve this anibiva- ments, or little stories for children”. To 
fence by aborting the lyric self within Homans, “the stately rock/With velvet 
an unsatisfactory vision of “transcend- moss o’ergrown” in r ‘ A Winter's Rnm- 
ence after dcatlr. Emily Dickinson, by blc” is a Freudian stumbling-block that 
properly understanding “language s renders the poem “a story of personal 
tictweness’’, by ironically exploiting happiness set against poetic stullifica- 
both verbal and visionary nmbiva- lion . But Dorothy may simply have 
lence, dramatizes a personal dualism lacked the inventiveness to proceed 
which replaces “the dualism of self and beyond a conventional statement of 

.. .i *. . ... _ -.i ...i — n — M.. 


other that empowers the mascule Iradi- joy. (Similarly, 
tlon”. She thus “undoas" male hierar- complains that 
chies and liberates daughter poets, fancy's power”. 


complains that “truth has banished 
fancy's power”, she resorts to a cliche 


from Mother Nature. Ultimately, “she that reveals the actual power working 


In the margin 


By Peter Lewis 


CERt RICHARDS; 

Drawing to Poems by Dylan Thomas 
96pp. Enitharmon Press. £5.75. 
(Paperback £3.) 

0 905289 47 1 


DANNIE ABSEi 

Miscellany One 
108pp. Bridgend: 
Press. £2.50. 


attitude to the alternation of hope and ... • . ■ 

disappointment afforded by the “bit- Lawler Is not dogmatic ; 
ter-sweet” pursuit of alchemy is com- thesis. He admirably suppomr® , 

pared with the first Canon’s pathetic, ihat Chaucer is a„ pon^ 

r - _i j. .. r . .. I., „ ik.r. are rnanV ® 


**ge of the anthology, while usefully 108pp. Bridgend: Poetr; 

ototfirting the notion that women Press. £2.50. 

pdhave a common identity, denies, .0 907476.00 7 , 

jByoherent impact. And even if the ■ 

Interesting question "Was 0ne thing you are not su| 
Awymous a woman? h remains rhe- do to oew books, especially 
it « certain that "Translator” is tong of major poets, is to d 
KS neuter. ■ rlraiu. fin Inftm. Yet this fs 


— most famous work, such as the vari- 

mike jknkinSi ous versions of "The force that 

The Common Land through the green fuse drives the 

45pd. Bridgend: Poetry Wales Press, flower”, was inspired by Thomas’s 
£1.95. poetry. Though Richards came from 

0 907476 01 5 near Swansea and was eleven years 

r— — — older lhat Thomas, he does not seem 

NIGEL JENKINS; lo have discovered the poet’s work 

Song and Dance until the end of the Second World 

45pn Bridgend: Poetiy Wales Press. War and I did I not i meet f the poet him- 
® 1 self until shortly before Thomas s 

OQ 0747 A 02 i dcalb in 1953< Al lhat meeting they 

i planned a collaborative exhibltion- 

joHN daviesi plus-reading lo be held in Swansea 

AMhe Edge of Town after what proved to be Thomas's 

75pp. Uandysul: Gom?r Press. £3.50. fala ' lo fc t S e Stal £ S ' 1* 52 

n oTnaa s probably while thinking about this 

0 H5UBB a collaboration that lUchards adorned 
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JOHN DAVIES) 

At the Edge of Town 


osed to 
rst edit- 


• - t- , v ,r iwiuMU’g A*/\nnur y 

a lotig di^i 

^ • ’ ;■ l^ridon •; ^trary : ;’ia. ‘jh'iDanv 

;• -■ ; V«rl— Yqdr- : ma^-Ros^i Whofti 'fi- 

• v: pn^'WW.IotTgi ^go. ^nd :t?f iViiorzi; 

ft . , : • - . r : , a , uflientic: 1 i testimony - 


y ‘ !•• I, didates, • , M! .- i-of./.lhebi,'-' f fancy, 
i; ^ sqpeqqr Ifi-ppal .filne^s b the ypqpg 
r • : • ■■Nwpolitaq^ AdVtycat? Just arrived 
: v.- ’ • ' puf,shores* ^om Qiadstond haa 
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■ erroUgh, vGlSdatone : fritghf, - s^ddlr 
■ ; KosSUlh pr ^ing Bomb^ on the i' L 
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altogetheritthii pipe, and! smok^fl 
, . 10 ■^tf^ 'ashqs, f wi^hout u'^ntlr^ly 
! projects > .|n >: this 
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• Carlyle became . Presldeiit of the disappointment afforded by the “bit- 
London Library on the doath af the ter-sweet" pursuit of alchemy is com- 

Earl of Clarendon in 1870. By then P ared with the first Canon's pathetic, — — -• ■ -uunr 

seventy-five years old, he made it single-minded devotion to research, to tionships", and there are idpj 
cledr from the begjrining that he hJs cra fi> which unlike , the more re- local observations, 
would not undertake any executive 1 ' 
role, as hi 1 reminded his old col- 

abqratpr. Christie, *ho had tried, to ^ 

involve him in a protrapted discussion I ST1PP 

about ftaff salaries. Carlyle wrote on S' O L/ VV 
June J8, 1873 that; “My '^resident- : 

ship!, of; the' London Library was from eg ' sss * »■ s e agaag 

the; first, by. express stipulation, and BV John RfltrHplnr' 
must contm ue. so long &:Lirn ln1t, ^ .JUWfl DUlCIlclor - 
altogether Nqnilnal of Titular' ofily, 

1?' ; d ^y Attached lb ; if ■whatever 7 ’, MARK SPILKAf ' • • , . 

a ofNelirtaka Press. 

mchelW .: corid [flon- 0 f ffib Londort LI- 

i pracy IS. tu i thus judgihg-whether the. i WheriLer, mother had, just died, the 
pudding, has been idxceueritly, baked: , . Virginia! Woolf tpld! her hilf- 

■ ^Istet; Stella Duckworth that she had 

Ihni.oh .. “teen-a-mart silting ' beside .the cbrpSb, 

:fho..acfult Virginia - Woolf in 1939, 

"'"“iSSLlffiftSjKft 1 . recalling. her motheriadeathin- 1895, 


what the Welsh artist Ceri 


to complain. 


What the Enitharmon ; Press has 


"waMticcrtBln that "Translator Is lons Q f ma j or po e t Sj is to doodle and ings, however, that no one is iixeiy possibilities for larger-scale works. 
T***- ■ draw on item. Yel tbh Is pre cial v lo complain. Whin Iht Enilhannon :Pnsa has 

-Ai fir as the English language goes, what the Welsh artist Cen Richards rthlJc indebtedness to now done ,s to Reproduce all the 

does not bear out the did in 1953 to no fewer than four Richards a drawings Richards made (on Nov- 

“Storial claim that poetry Is "an art at copies of the recently published first Thomas is well-known, some ot ms ember 1 y. 8i 19S3i |h? days bef- 


Richards's arsis* iadchieda.» ■ 


ore Thomas's death) in his most fully 
decorated copy of. the Collected 
Poems, together with the Complete 
texts of the thirty poems he 
Illustrated— exactly one third of the 


told: “Derrida's term 'phalloEocemr- 
Ism* is useful here.” Homans s diesis 
that the passage shows Dorothy to be 
radically unset by the content of the 
Dejection Ode distorts a context which 
Is open to q variety of interpretations. 

A Book of Women Poets begins with 
(he Sumerian priestess Enhcduanna (c 
2300 BC) and ends with too many of 
the new American vestals. Soon 
enough, when hard evidence replaces 
speculation, wc will know if more 
means belter. 


Two will feature Emyr Humphreys), 
the second venture has little hope of 
fulfilling its ambition lo appenl to (he 
’’general reader". The book contains 
a piece of autobiography about 
Abse’s medical training (which over- 
laps with his full-length autobiogra- 
phy), an abandoned diary , about a 
visit la Princeton, an essay written us 
the preface to his play 7ne Dogs of 
Pavlov (not included), seven poems., 
(four included In his Collected ' 
Poems), an autobiographical story, 
and a one-act play. The general rea- 
der needs to be directed to Abse's 
poetry, and there isn’t much of that 
here. 

The other two titles from the Poe- 
try Wales Press are first books by 
gifted young 1 poets. Both Mike Jenk- 
ins (7Vie Common Land) and Nigel 
Jenkins {Song and Dance ) are al- 
ready familiar names . to poetry- 
readers in Wales. Both poets write 
about a very wide range of experie- 
nce, neither concentrating overmuch 
on specifically Welsh subject-matter; 
.in Mike Jenkins's work, for example, 
both Germany' and Crete feature 
prominently. In thip respect they, are 
. typical' of the new : generation of 

« tf i-i .-.si — fr 


I - ■’ l "' ‘ . | "l I ^ 

patient ghratly lover. bc^ . 
model for the Passion Yyj rt 
withheld from aTl living 
also the cause .of 


s Dunn 


consistency with which contemporary 
poetry has come up to the mark. There 
are memorable poems here, among 
them Stevie Smith’s “The Galloping 


1?*^ may (dttai-ii. ; 


1965-1980. 


) grleVe'.V, T .> 
SiJfika!* 


T)imanches"; • Larkin’s "The _ow 
Fb6I8 ,, - which I remember beirig billed 
on 1 the .cover; of 


TntrSu^on May writes: ' : «y 1 genesis”,, are complex and 

Introduction, M y thoroughly worked. Richards often 

Most of the poems I take are, fii| cc j fh e spaces . underneath poems,, 
naturally enough, by poets whom i jj Ut j n some tase ^ where very Hitle 
already know, or know of, and wh j le pH „ e WB5 j e ft to him . he still 
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not e^ljently". ■ . Stella puckwort 
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- their techniques certainly are. Nigel 
Jenkins is a poet still in search of nis .■ 
own vmoo, and it is . in his more frees 
wheeling! diom that he Is likely' to 
find it. The younger Mike Jenkins, 

! with his clipped phrasing arid taut 
. articulation, is mdi<e < assured. find pol- ' . 
(shed. The work of both 1 is, worthy 
rather than cxcfifogJ - 
‘ It is not long since John Davies 
ruffled the 1 Welsh literary world with 
an' outrageously -debunking poem, ■: 
M flaw to - Write ’.Anglo^Welsh Ppe- , 
try’’, in which . fie challenged, the ac* : 
i cepted pieties of the i 960s and , 70S. 
aboul an Anglo-Wclsh Literature.'' 
Sadly, (he qualities that make this . 


wtte . prepared iq: 

n;,. | i ■. . t-H- - 


pf.Scq'Hdiid] 1 




' ~ :the'- quMdrly- ffTniVWsS Literal 

■V«rty,ni1ich poetry these m Counl ? ^tv-flve Xt S -been ■ nwl« h . Sadly, (he qumitlea that make this 

^^blywhy poets like -. Mr May .baa waalauhchcd Inthe mid-I96^.play- poeKso memqrablB.itsbarbedegg- 

you thinking ' poems (by Williams (h,: iag a vital part in what some h^ve rc^sfrenesa and pithy, wit, are absent 

Ipcri^&in tfle I960? or : , Qh of the total he has wblbh^. ofSl he ca ^, d $ e , L scc< ? nd .from most df the other, poems in his 
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An early virtuoso 


By Michael Hunter 

JOHN BOWLE: 

John Evelyn and his World 
277pp. Routledge And Regan Paul. 


£12.50, 

0 7100 0721 3 


John Evelyn presents a difficult chal- 
lenge to any prospective biographer, 
not least because (here are three dif- 
ferent facets to his lire and writings, 
each revealed by a separate set of 
sources. First, there is Evelyn's Tole in 
his own day as an intellectual and a 
proponent of the culture of "virtu" 
fashionable in late seventeenth and 


early eighteenth century England. 
John Aubrey summed him up as "one 
of our first Virtuosos", and this was 


really his chief contcmporaro claim to 
fame, both as an author ana as a kind 
of cultural consultant to the court and 
the aristocracy. It was also thus that 
he was remembered for several 
decades after his death, as Is shown 
by the editions that continued to 
appear into the eighteenth century of 
ms works on architecture, engraving, 
silviculture and gardening. 

Then there is the Diary ^ first pub- 
lished in 1818, an immediate success 
which stimulated the first publication 
of Pepys's diary a few years later. The 
Diary presented a rather different 
Evelyn to the public, since it makes 
only passing reference to his other 
writings. Instead we have here first a 
travel journal and then a day-to-day 
view of historical events and courtly 


life in England from the 1650s to the 
early years of the eighteenth century 
by a pious, prudent and patriotic gen- 
tleman. bulked out by self-effacing 
remarks about himself and his family. 
The Diary is a self-portrait, a picture 
of an upright and public-spirited fig-, 
urc which was much to the taste of 
the litterateurs of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Related to it is another work 
discovered and greatly admired in the 
nineteenth century, Evelyn's Life of 
Mrs Godolphin, an idealized account 
of a young lady, Margaret Biagge, who 
married Sidney Godolphin and with 
whom Evelyn had a heightened 
friendship in the 1670s. The subject of 
this hagiography seemed to Victorian 
readers a paragon of pious femininity. 

The problem with both the Diary 
and this Life is to know how accurate 
they are. This is not’ necessarily to 
imply that Evelyn actually lied about 
situations or episodes, but rather that 
he may have created a slightly artifi- 
cial image by partial statements on 
complex matters. Reading between 
the lines of the Diary t Virginia Woolf 
intimated in an essay of 1920 that 
Evelyn was rather a bore and perhaps 
something of a hypocrite. Her scepti- 
cism was taken further — very much 
too far — by W. G. Hiscock in his 


John Evelyn and Mrs Godolphin 
(1951) and John Evelyn and his Fam- 
ily Circle (1955). Hiscock tried to col- 
late the Life and the Diary with a 
third source of information about 
Evelyn, the profuse manuscript letters 
and papers preserved since his time 
by the Evelyn family. Hiscock 
claimed to find there evidence that 
Evelyn falsified the record about his 


relations with Mrs Godolphin, with 
servants and with members of his 
family. 

Some of Hiscock's aspersions were 
unfair and completely unfounded. His 
account of Evelyn's highly-charged 
relationship with Margaret Biagge was 
vitiated by his presumption that ail 
religious sentiments must hypocriti- 
cally conceal more cynical motives, 
ana in both books too much of his 
case was based on innuendo rather 
than proof. But John Evelyn and his 
Family Circle does valuably supple- 
ment the Diary by giving information 
about Evelyn's domestic and financial 
affairs and his transactions . with his 
close relations that, for one reason or 
Another, was not inserted in the 
Diary. The Evelyn papers, which have 
been on deposit at Christ Church, 
Oxford, for the past thirty years, 
undoubtedly provide data on Evelyn 
which supplements the writings he 
published himself and those brought 
■ out posthumously in the nineteenth 
century: no serious student of Evelyn 
would now feel able to ignore them. 

John Bowie has not looked at more 
than a handful of these manuscripts: 
in his preface he disavows any 
attempt to make new discoveries, ana 
lohn Evelyn and his World is 
intended to provide a rounded picture 
of Evelyn, evidently for the general 
reader. This is suggested not only by 
the book's predictable and not espe- 
cially appropriate title but also by its 
asides, as for instance where Mr 
Bowie stops to reflect "how constant 
many French characteristics have long 
remained” or to note how "In his 
mid-sixties, Evelyn, like most elderly 


A man of the marshes 


By Charles Ross 


COLIN RICHMOND: 

John Hoplon 

A Fifteenth Century Suffolk Gent- 
leman ; . 

267j^v Cambridge University Press: 
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C6lin Richmpnd has chosen to write a 
. . rather liihjsuar book about &■ person 
who may. also have been fathefr 'iin- \ 
usual. fait, if so, more for Hyhat he was, 
than for; who nei.was, To" devote ah' 
entire book to a single. Suffolk gentler 
; man, who, ppart [Tom his wealth,, was ; 
not ' very .prorriinehf .even in his owp 1 
lifetime, may, first sight , ; saem a 
venture -.of ■ questionable value, ' the ■, 

- more so because Or Richmond’s hero 
. 1 wavhyflftectith-centory ptindards 1 , 
very much ail anti-hero. John Hoptohi 
... 'esquire, whq never bothered to be-, 
cohtea knight, was apparently uh- 
• :■ moved by any worldly ambition, 6x- 
. vefept ip sqme degree op behalf . of his 
sons. 1 - AMhpugh : twice shot Iff of hi$\ 
county v n^ never sat in! parliament/ 
either for Suffolk of' for a Suffolk ' 
borough. might hqve been' expected . 

> of a man of hi; position; arid be shirked, 

■ his proper share i,n the local govern- 
ment of .Ms coiinly (“wor&TsbyV 
Richmond labels him). He ajso avoiped 


worldly and thrusting forebenrs; his 

f randrather, Sir Robert Swillinoton. (d 
391), was chamberlain , councillor and 
retainer of. the mighty John of Gaunt, 
duk;p of Lancaster, and a royal retainer, 
also, who accumulated a Very substan- 
tial landed estate, mainly in Yorkshire, 
where the exceptionally wealthy man- 
or of Swillington! produced more re- 
venue than all the Suffolk estates put 
together: Richmond, on his own 
admission, has little to say about this 
Yorkshire connection, and more might 
have been said; 

: All this canio to John Hopton in 1430 
under a family seLfltment made eight- 
een yeqrs earlier.' John was peculiarly 
fortunate to inherit; partly because Of 
the unexpected deaths Of those above 
him iri the settlement, and also because 
he came of. a bastard -line (bis grand- 
mother, Joan Hopton, was Sir Robert 
Swillingtpn's mistress, not his wife). 


and it was peculiarly rare for a bastard 
line to inherit on his scale. John 
Hopton may also be contrasted with his 
own ambitious eldest son. Sir William, 
who, reviving the Yorkshire connect 
tioh, laid his future beside that of 
Richard III, became treasurer of the 
royal household, but then died conve- 


Bosworth Field might have wrecked 
the family's fortunes. 

Was John Hopton therefore wholly 
untypical of his times and position? 
Richmond clearly thinks not, and repe- 


■ atedly, suggests that there may well 
’ have been as many Hoptons as there 
were Pastons abroad in later fifteenth- 


English people in most centuries, was 
more than ever convinced thnt Eng- 
land was going to the dogs". 

The dust-wrapper boasts that this is 
“the first biography of John Evelyn to 
be based not only on the Diaries but 
also on a full account of his lesser- 
known writings", but this is mislead- 
ing. Bowie's is not the first modern 
biography to combine information 
about Evelyn's works with details 
from the Diary: Arthur Ponsonby’s 
book of 1933, for instance, did the 
same. Nor does it in any sense do jus- 
tice to Evelyn's preoccupations and 
achievements as a writer. More than 
one work is dismissed with words 
like: "save for specialists in 17- 
century theology, it is not exciting", 
and even those dealt with are dis- 
patched with rather patronizing sum- 
maries. Furthermore some of Evelyn’s 
most interesting books are not even 
mentioned, particularly from the 
1650s, the most intellectually produc- 
tive period of his life. 

Instead, most of the book com- 
prises a narrative of Evelyn’s life and 
times based on the Diary , which is 
profusely quoted and paraphrased 
throughout. Personally, I would rather 
read the Diary itself rather than this 
pedestrian summary with its snatches 
of background - information, but 
Bowie doubtless understands better 
than 1 do the tastes of his likely read- 
ers. Hence the book very much 
reflects the Evelyn of the Diary , the 
proper, self-important minor states- 
man there depicted: though Bowie 
makes occasional critical asides, these 
are not sustained. In addition, how- 
ever, and particularly towards the end 


implausible, for it has always been a 
danger in studying fifteenth-century 
society that the very wealth of docu- 
mentation for the fortunes or misfor- 
tunes of the Paston family has caused 
us to regard their experience as typical 
rather than exceptional. Nevertheless, 
it remains a pity that Richmond did not 
attempt to substantiate his hypothesis 
by further example. 

There remains, moreover, some- 
thing of a hollow centre to the book, 
for, despite all his efforts, Richmond 
has been able to add little flesh and 
blood to the elusive figure of his hero. 
He is too good a scholar not to admit, 
on several occasions, that “It is easier 
to say what John Hopton was not than 
what he was”. Was he a mere fifteenth- 
century Squire Weston7 Or a prudent 
and upright man, ns Richmond sug- 


of the book, he also deploy 

cock s findings on Evelvn’sTnT 

affairs and his relations with fe* == — " „ _ 

iiy, thereby revealing fl v Kenneth Mellanby 

strains and difficultiSs iS, HV 


Unwelcome developments 


-•□HI* ana umicuitics that Fwk 
experienced. Indeed, more 
mad . e o f Hiscock's workHianhrt 
m the notes, which 
it an the more dUniMvvni;.. * 
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gml Conservation In Inter-War 
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least in theory, and the Housing, these ideas into practice. A full com- 
Town Planning Act of 1909 set piemen! of lesser "goodies" and "bad- 
standards to improve new housing; dies" are also named and their efforts 
but the effect of this legislation identified. At a more olympian level, 
was also to cover larger and larger Ramsay Macdonald and Neville 
areas of prime countryside with Chamberlain obviously cared for the 
buildings. In the years immediately countryside, and were generally on the 


it an the more disappoint ^ I Britain oner 1919, with demobilized sot- side of the angels, even though when in 

Bowie nowhere states 263 dp. Clarendon Press: Oxford diers returning to a “land fit for high office they had little time to 

stands on the aspersions thii fLu I (diversity Press. £16.50. heroes”, new nomes were so badly continue the work they had done much 

cast on Evelyn. ^ f q 19 823236 5 * needed that planning bad to take to initiate. 


is sul generis. Yet the thesis is not gests? At best, the epitaph Richmond 


The watch-dog of Canterbury 
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Robert Wlndielsey and the Crown 
129*1313 . .. . .. 

A study in lhe defence .of eccle$iasti- „ 
cql liberty ► ; r--; * i/ v :' .. .... v ' v 

"ISSSk Pro**-;' 

'o. 521 ' '22963,1 4 : i:;! 

‘^Theyl said T^ betibld,..'here afe 
two swords’, j And.'he siB^d u^to ' 
■•Its I? . enough, I*’- ; Medieyal flmoniat s; 
steopfid in: the;, tradition !' of .1 the ■; 
aiJpgoriWl.s ^hterpretalion of , 'lUaern 
Bible; were riot; content Wlth;-a simple ; 

pFi the',- ppor /Weapons.’’: 
the Gaip- 
emifromi 


. Yet In practice the border-line was 
notoriously difficult to define. Christ-, 
laqity- permeated eypry aspect of a 
man’s Die, but So also did; regard for 
the. law of the land: Marriage; In 
itself, one 1 of the Seven ' sacraments, 
was. apt to' give rise to complicated 
lawsuits In the king’s courts about 
inberitaqfce or a widow’s claim tq her 


to th'e miljbtenaSfc'pf (he kliig’s; 
governmeiit- arid jhe;.‘defeince\of his 
realm. In ! default pf which many of the 
Christian Virtues, Would hardly be fo 
n to nourish, bat should the.- 
. . ky trixes and; if so,' werp 

these tp .be levied solely upon thfcir- 
leroportllties, or shou Id tb eV : idduqe 
alsolspiritualitick? 'Bishbp ,, 'aild :klDB 
w 


the; evils? of- Unbelief .'and . barbarism 


Robert Winchelsev, Archbishop , of 
Canterbury, and the English .crown.. 
Both Winchelsey and Edward I were 
ha(ri. single-minded men, . and .each 
of them was concerned . to uphold 
justice as he saw it The issue Was 
complicated by; the fact that after . 
1.295 Edward was regarded by:, a, 
large section . of his barons as ; .ap 
oppressive .king, ; who wanted to 
■ Increase taxation without paying the 
price in agreeing to respect the llmk 
tatlons, imposed . upon royal power by - 
Magna Carte, . . while ..'W»nchels 6 y 1 . 
^although respected, as? a scholar and a . 
saintly maa. was; distrusted:, by. th© 
"curiaiv Clergy’ Who -"made up a fargd; 

arid: 
leries. 


Moreover thoi^ in Beneni Bow 

swallows whole Evelyn^ ponml 
himself in the Diary, there fa i 
prominent theme there which he 5 
as distasteful as Hiscock did, ud |ta 
is Evelyn’s religion. Bowie faix&g 
to see this as a pjsagrcenble fa* 
an otherwise benign persooiliiy cc* 
plaining of Evelyn’s "religicia 
sions" and his "puritaoksl m 
gloomy beliefs". In fact, hernia fa. 
tie or no attempt to understand Eve- 
lyn’s deep religiosity: If reads 
require a secondary source tha fa 
more justice to this, they should Irt 
at Florence Higham’s briefer hi 
more penetrating volume, Ms fo 
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needed that planning bad to take to initiate. 

second place. The worst horrors In the inter-war period “conser- 
occurred mostly in the 1920s, and vation” meant mainly that of land- 
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Uifinrionai Organisation and the did much to awaken public opinion' scape and buildings. Wildlife was 

I®**’ . nnH npranllrii. a roliirlonf rxcrliomonf lag, nf,An ^nncirlnraH ihnnnli it was 


^atrradoo of Nature ■ 

IlSco. Macmillan. £15. 
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itoi conservationists in Britain 
m 4 |v believe that during the 
te/wsr years there were no 
Attive planning controls regulat- 
fc changes in the countryside. 
% belief is reinforced by driving 
goci miles and miles of roads in 
d tarts of the country and finding 
the view blocked by ribbon 
evdopment mostly dating .from 


and persuade a reluctant parliament less often considered though it was 
•-to pass the 1932 Town and Coun- not entirely forgotten. National 
try Planning Act. This gave enligh- Parks were to be created to pro- 
tened local authorities considerable vide facilities for it and Dower 
powers, though these were by no wanted "extensive areas to be set 
means always effectively used. ssidq.as nature reserves”. However, 

nf Sen the flora and fauna would 

5in^d““™ " ou ;“ h «i Si bm 

«®n« of V lnt«l fuming 

not been duunted by the mugnitide revolution h “j|: ow " ‘X, ‘^Mltn; 
of his task. He has studied all the at,on is chan 8 lng- Many 

available records, parliamentary now see . “ ie , farm ® r as ta ® n,a n 

papers, archives of all sorts, the of both landscape and wi d- 

nrrvate documents nf the main nro- Ufo. There is thus an even greater 


We have here, therefore, a nte 
superficial and unsatisfactory b vk 
which fails to mould together ibe li- 
ferent facets of Evelyn's life ul 
activities and does not give a 
convincing view even of the Evdpd 
the Diary. It mhy encourage kk 
general readers to' find out nut 
about its subject, but its author tu 
hope for little more than that. 


devises for him - Laudablllter rat- 
can be no more than an edutfn 
guess -from a scholar, deeply vend la 
tne historical ecology bf nis thdae. 


evdopment mostlv dating trom - now 8ee th ‘ fftrmer as , he mnin 

the 1920s and 3ds, by visiting f aKom the enemy of both landscape and wild- 

SffandX aMlnR h h"w much P^ate documents of the mafa pro- Hfe -.% re “ thus . an cvcn 8 rea,c ' 

wurbia, ana ov aeeing now muen r_ hflnt C ovilci need today for nature resorves, and 

d our previously splendid coastline this brings us to Robert Board- 

fa been desecrated by speculators readinc *for a few man s ^k, on nature conservation 

mducinn bunealoid excrescences, required reading tor a tew u»-,„o.u nn i nrn M<>m 


producing bunploid .extreescenc^s, reqmred ror a rew ^at^ ^ Kafionoi^ problem 

of which Peacehaven is perhaps the deadly duU for anyone eise * 


* notorious P P - but Mr . Sheall has produced a Mr Boardman is a political sclen- 

. . • , surprisingly readable text. The sub- tlst, best known for nls studies of 

Yet there were many peopfa and nmtter is logically arranged in foreign policy, particularly In cela- 
opnj&tioas In these decades who thirteen chapters. After a brief tlon to communist China. He has 

me concerned about preserving introduction, we have “The Urban used his expertise here to study 

ml Bntain, and this book by Attack”, showing how an increasing the ways in which such bodies as 

ioho Sheall is important, and It population and improved transport the International Union for the 

j se l ' facilities meant that more people Conservation of Nature and 

anight. While it does not minimize mQved j nt0 foe countryside. We then Natural Resources operate, with 


have a chapter on 


Hngm. mine moved into the countryside, we then Natural Resources operate, witn 1 

k vandalism which destroyed so j lave a c h a pt or on "Rural Dislnte- care studies from the Antarctic and 

ufa, it desenbes the way in jn-gtiou- which demonstrates how the tropics. His book will bo valu- 

rikh opinion changed and legisla- agponularion and a depressed able to serious students, but others 
fa was gradually Introduced to aR ^^ turc a ff ec ted the situation, will find it heavy going. The dif- 
aiegmrd at least some of what ^ remainder of the book deals ference between the two volumes 

*a left. Meaaures which were pre- chapter by chapter, with the ways in considered here is that, though 

nattd from becoming effective different planning and manage- both are scholarly works, John 

iko war broke out in 1939 are ment problems were dealt with during Sheail is clearly an enthusiast for 
town to have been responsible for the period. Sheall's account of the way conservation, and communicates 
Mfa of the success in protecting m which a comparatively small number this to his readers, while Robert 
k countryside . . jn the post-war of men j e{ j t f , 0 field is particularly Boardman give the impression (hat 
poW- . . 1 ■ interesting. John Dower and Patrick he Is more concerned with the 

iWwerc of course planning Abercrombie had ideas and vision, and problems of 
Relations before 1914. . Historic Gwilym Gibbon and George Pepler, the welfare of living animals and 
■obwierits'had some protection, at : on the government side, helped. to put plants. 


>a left. Measures which were pre- 
Mtitd from becoming effective 
■bn war broke out in 1939 are 
ton to have been responsible for 
Mfa of the success fn protecting 
k countryside .. |n the post-war 
period. : 


The book remains , an internal 
piece of social history, fot what 
mond is really doing is scltinjitf# 
not very prominent individual in k 
context ofhis origins, his 
and the grouping of his friec®,Kj^ 
hours and acquaintances, and here 
admirably analyzed. Too mUfasflf* 
tion is devoted to tha rawwi®^ 

estate material, all for SpffoltSW 

relentless pages of aaalysM **2 ' 1 . 1 

Where; we' belong 

rattfe who eonrtlto. ■' ° 

out of accounts. Rlchmoapmitw^ , . • . ■ , — . u — “Are men like salmon wlid. however 

entertaining If soraolhnes auirffsp: 1 : . - . 1 " . . Gontnbutore nave ^ven meir jvorx fo e ^ of lhe 

SttrtWftwS ¥XimT 8 pUn . , 

' erasUcbib,!08:aphy ' 5SS ^ ~ SCffiBeSB 

' - - ' ' 9 “? V ■ . • foorea^stomed to publishingprose- house in toe Hythei^a spiritual- 

Ao Aqthqjqgy 0 f ,Britdlrt , B p j( y w hen same fine “poets ofplace" , return that he ^PiSufla 
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lonely, austere, 
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not equal Ahseidt,..nQT| Sj i 

Bill It fioUld'rievir-be v 

it ,wtls ?said M ^ 

■ who did kl 


church 'he ;*hbwed. b^ d i ^ 
very good 
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LIBRARIANS 


Chief Librarian 

c. £15,000 

plus £928 car allowance 


is located within the Directorate of Education. 
The Council is committed to a full review of 
Library Service provision to achieve the most 
effective use or resources. Already the first 
phase of a new Central and Reference Library 
in Baxieyheath and a major new Branch 
Library have been opened. Studies for a 
computerised book issue and security Bystem 
have also been authorised. 

The successful candidate will be a profess- 
ional Librarian, well experienced in Local 
Government, with the potential to make a 
significant contribution within Bexley's 
corporate management system. 

Forms and further details available from 
Educational Services Secretary. Town Hall, 
Crayford, Kent DAI 4EN.or telephone 01-303 
77/7 ext. 542. For an informal discussion ring 
Phillip Geea Director of Education, on 
ext. 500. Closingdate: 15.6.81. 


Bexley, 



HOME 

EXCHANGES 

Readers of the T.L.S. Vi/ho want to 
let their own homes for a period, or, 
to find a tempbrary orio abroad, will 
in future be able td advertise the 
details lih a special Home Exchange 
cblumih in the paper. : The Y.L.S, is: 
read in very many countries around - 
the wprld, apd especially widely; 
read in the . U.S.A., Canada ahd; 
Australia •,<— : by^ ^ pierribe^ of the / 
literary, publishih.Q ahd academic ' 
communities.' .It lie the (deal medium/; 

. throtigh wh/chitb drrariSeoongenl?.l L . 
accbrhmodatioh on Sabbatical or. 
exchange visits; toother countries; j; 
The ’ r^te8 afe"£0.(W /pBr Single! 

' cojuhrtn centimstrje arid£1.20per' 

. line;; For fu Ht^0r cbotabt ^ , 
'■yjVMaijiiie Cbrbe^;on^01 i 837 1434 ‘ > 

\ i- 

■ V- v : vkv/ .Tills.: )' ■' W > .■>: 

P.O. Boxr, i 
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